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c. The Purposes of the 
University Museum 


e To give to Philadelphia a Museum that will be in 
keeping with its traditions, that will answer to its 
needs and that will sustain its historic repute as a 
Stronghold of Civilization. 

c To assemble collections that wilt illustrate the 
achievements of Mankind in the field of Art, and to 
cherish and preserve this Heritage from the Past, 

^ To trace the origins of Civilization and to recon¬ 
struct the successive steps and the varied episodes that 
have attended its development. 

^ To encourage the Arts; and to demonstrate the 
debt that CivilizatioD owes to the Artist and to the 
Craftsmen, 

c To encourage Research, to send out expeditions to 
excavate the buried cities of Antiquity and bring to 
light the records of the Past; to gather and preserve 
the early Arts and ancient Lore handed down by the 
vanishing races of Mankind. 

To promote a knowledge of Humanity and to dis¬ 
seminate that knowledge by lectures, by publications, 
by cooperation with the scltools and through the 
medium of the University; to illustrate the unity of 
all races and the diversity of their Art, to inculcate a 
better and more sympathetic understanding of all 
peoples and to afford a just measure of the contribu¬ 
tion that each has made to Civilization. 

c By bringing the people into direct contact with the 
visible Past and its prolific life, to exert a civilizing 
and humanizing influence upon our manners and habits 
of thought. 
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I N thf summer of 1^19 the Director rIisOT\'er'cd in a book shop 
in T-ontkm a very rare l>ook dejiCribed by .Mr. Hall in this 
Jot'RNAt.. The Lihmr)' of the Museum was fortunate enough 
to acquire this treasure through an appropriation from the funds of 
the George !.idb Harrison Foundation. The hook is a curioatty in 
lilcntture. Its enlue. which is eihnutogidil and artistic, is deter- 
mttied by the samples of tapa cloth that are bound up with it. These 
pieces of tapa were collecicd by Gaptiiin James t.'ook during his 
voj,>^igcs t>f clisoovery in the Suith Seas. Tlie unkrumTi author who 
dedicates his btxik to a person not niimcd engages our attention 
hardly less than the samples of doth that ^>we their presem-ation to 
his intelligent use of them. 

It will soon he one hundrtM and fifty years since Captain James 
C<>ok was killetl in Hnveau, in the gniup of islands in the Pacific that 
he discovered on liis last voyage. His death ttKik place in 1779 tuid 
the Tapa Book bears the date ITS", 

Although tilt* author makes no rcfcrcjice to hititsclf iii nil. It is 
cltMr cmiugh that he waa a man f>f lirm character, large inidUgence, 
pronounced opinions, catholic tastes and deep .sj-mpathic's. It is 
also p- fiici that although he is sometimes ungrammatical his use 
of the English language is picturessiiue, hirccful and full of charm. 
T<i tlii>sc who knew him lie must have l>ee!i on attractive jjerSf^nality 
With a versatile and entertaining mind, Imi there is no clue to his 
Identity. 

'Hje next (jiiestion that pmsents itself has reference Ui the 
identity of the hero of the Implication. He ninsl have been a great 
man and a public figure. Mr. Hall suggests with entire plausibility 
that the hem was \Vant*n Hastings whose irnpenchment w^as pending 
at the time the Dedication was written. Indeed Mr. Hid] jjuccccds 
in showing that the man referred to cmild tie mi nthcr than Warren 
Hastings. 

< It her ctipies of the l^Ook are in the following bibmries. 

Paris, BiliHothilquc Naiionale. 

Honolulu, Bernice Pauahi Bbshop Museum. 

Selcm, Mass., The Peabody Museum, 
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Tile Bcklf}' B. Coxc ,fr, ExpC'tUtinn L(» Ejjypt cflrrietl on its 
work frcin the bejciiiuitiji of 1^15 till the emi <>/ During that 

time excavations ws're nisule Jii the P>*Taniifls, at Dcnilerch and at 
Memphis. It was at the latter place that monumental mins were 
iinoovered. The most tntertfsiing of tht-se lUscoverii's fnim an 
architectural point oi ’view was the llmmc Room in the Royal 
Palace which is now in process of laiing dearwl By the Expeditirm. 
Mr. Fisher, ivho descrilies the Throne Rotim in this Joi'knai, was 
trained in the School of Ardiilecture of the Vniversity of Penii.syl- 
vania. Tn amductitvg ilie eseavatitmB in the Royal Palace he 
brtiughi this training to heitr on his work with advantage, for he 
was able by a clone study of the ruins to reconstruct each ix^rtion of 
the liulUling as the excavittions procet>ded. 'I'he restoration of the 
Throne Room reproduced in this Joi'kXAt. gives a fnitltful idea of 
what that part of the Palace was like before the tire that destroyed it. 

Tn Egypt the Museum htis many ton.s of sculpture and other 
objects found in the excavations, The-se will Ijc brought to Phila¬ 
delphia and set up in Lhe Museum when room shall have ijeen pro- 
\-itkfl by the addition to the Imilfling of the Egyptian Hall already 
pkmued. 

The art of metal working among the imdfnt ptHiples of Amertcti 
is so well rc|iresontcd in the colkrctHnis of the Museiini that studies 
based on these collections arc of special interest. Ur. t'ambcc con- 
timies hk duscufisifiii r.rii ihtise native art.s by two articles, one on 
bronze and one on a spechd cf.illcclion of golil ornaments from 
Ecuador fotintl Imrierl in an earthenware chest and actiulfcd lust 
year by the Miiscumr Por illustniticm there h repn>duceti it drawing 
of a most remarkable bronze knife from the colleciuni obtained in 
Paris in ''nu- Ecuador gnid is illttstratt'^i liy numy selecttvl 

specimens. 

Tlic Museum collix-iiou of Central American vases, in stone 
and in clay, acquireti clviriiig recent years is the most remarkable in 
existence. ITiey represent the arts of the ancient Mayas *md thoeic 
of some of their ntighl kjvits. .\ui( mg the latter, the ixxjiilc of the Ulua 
Valley, iirsi mmle known by Ur. (loixlon from personal explonition, 
arc the most advanced, Tltc iicrfection of their artistically carvwl 
white marble vessels entitles thtmi to a ff>rcmost place among the 
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n!aliA'‘e iVmcrican peoples and puts ihcm squarely m ihc frrmi mtilv 
of the world's earlier artisans. 

These marble vases from the L’lua Valley, of which those 
in the UniversiLy Museunt are by far the finest that have come to 
light, are nmiarkatile arliytically. In their excellence, refinement 
anti strength they are oqiiiil to the intieh adniired bronne vesads of 
the Sh.ing, Chmi or Han Dt’nasties of China. 

The style of decoration, the motives that make up the design 
and in fact the whole feeling of these Central .^inerit'an vases present 
a striking resemblance to the similar attributes of those early Chinese 
bronzes that are now so much sought l»y nvusetims and collectors 
everj'where, 

Recent discussion of one of these marble vases lias revealed 
some errors on the part fif well knenvu writers that have led Dr. 
Gordon in this JotiaNAi, lo publish the whole group in such detail 
that students of Central American and Mexican archajology will 
be able to study their ff.irm imd dtwration as well as if thej* had 
access to the originals. 

In the lad jot'UN At Dr, Ltigroin had an article on a fragment 
of an histfu-jea) rUaminent ffaiiul in the Museum's ctjllection of clay 
tablets. A phottsgraph of the irngmciu ac'ciJinpanted the trans¬ 
lation, Since that article was puhlished. Dr. Lcgrain has found 
among many uuchissificd fragments, a small piece of the same 
lisstorical tablet which he w'hk aide to place in its proper relation to 
the larger frugnieiit already published. A photograph of tho two 
fragments joined, is now reijroduceil, together with a translation by 
Dr. l.cgrain of the new migmenl. 'J’his fe an example of the vray in 
which the scholar who rxiiids the cuncifomt script is often able to 
assemble fSifTcrent fragments of a taltlct and join them Uigcther 
upon evidence ftiniishcd witliin the meaning of the text. In the 
present iiLstancc the tw<i fragments had been sepurateti for thousands 
of ye.'irs. 
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A BOOK OF TAPA 

I N thu yuar Us? there was pui'lished in London an interesting 
iitul curious ixKfk stylcij » CAi.\t.<x<L’i; and iltti^dmtei] wttlt 
suniplee cut from S}:>ecimen9 of the tupii or hark cloth collected 
by Co(ik and liis ccmipa[iii.ns during the great explorer's three 
voj'ages. The title page imd the quaint dedicatTon are reproduced 
here ritun a copy of this work lately lyjught by the University 
Museum from funds of the Oeorge l^’ib Harrison Puundation. The 
text is brief, consisting of some observations on the manufactuit* of 
bark ck^th in Polj*ncsia taken chiefly fmm the jcrttmaU of Coi>k, 
Anderson, and John Rcinhold Forster The Last, with his son 
George, <iccCTnipanie<i Ctwk iis naturalist i3n his seconil vn)*age and 
thereiifier published, among other results of his travels, a book txin- 
taiiiing staiie "Remarks on the Human Species," from whidi onr 
anonynaoiLS compiler quotes anrl whicl? he rweammends to tlie 
reader's ncilicc* rriUi the remark that it has been "mudi neglected, 
mion account of Mr, Fomier's adhering to that justly exploded 
system of making everylhing tally nUli the ancient dreams of dead 
and rotten jetvs," 

There are also, appended to the CATAi.onijL; pnipcr. "Uie verbal 
acctmnl of some *tf the mt*st knwing of the navigati.irs" and "anec¬ 
dotes that happenetl to them among the natives" in the form of 
notes on the items listwl. The list contains thirty-nine items, the 
book forty-three specimens of tapa. 'I'he volume has Ijeen rctHiund: 
possibly four faun pies have been addeiJ since its original jiubUcatton, 
A copy in the FcahKidy Museum of Salem, Massachusetts, contains 
fifty-sis specimens and a list of thirly-nine piccts [Catalogue of the 
Hawaiian Porrion of the Polynesian G^Ueettons, 1920, p. 251, An¬ 
other copy descrilnxl by Dr, W, T. Brigliani in his book Ka liana 
Kiipti <m taitti making IMimioirs of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
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Miu^oirti. I IT. HnmjUilii, 1911] hus ihe :«tine mimlfcr of iienis in the 
CATALOiit'R; Dt. UrighajTi does not state whether the specimens 
Unind in the Itottk exceed this nturiTwr. He descriTies only thirty- 
nine, his notes on these being appended to each item in the list. 
Copied usually in ftdl from the CATAi.txtuK. Sc* far as appears froEn 
his conititents, the order of items in his copy is assumed tcf correspond 
to the arrangement of the samples; in this he appears to l*c inistaken, 
at any rate in :y-ime instances. This should be apparent in the 
course of the collation attempteil bdow, in which the Museum's 
copy of the CATAt-cnu p is quoted with Dr. Brigham's remarks r>n 
each numherecl item, and df^scriptions of and observations on the 
specimens in the cmicr in which the)' appear in that copy arc 
appended, 

If some the samples arc ihiplicates, as they seem to Ite, 
the number of distinct specimens could readily be reduced to the 
tally of the printetl list. But this prindple of rtHluction might 
evem l>c so applied as U* bring the former numlaT below that count: 
and there rentain the possibilities of the addition of specimeus by 
ctilleciors through whobje hands the IxMik may have piisstsl in the 
one hutuIrtHJ and iliiny-fcmr years since its publicatttin by Alexander 
Shaw; of the removal fU' sj>ecimens—three leaves on which furuill 
samples might have been pasted have been cut out: and of an 
iiriginal CJirclcssncs-s of arrangement—there has Viten no attempt tt* 
numl>er the specimens themselves—to confrairtrl any at tempt tc* 
identify particular examples as they stand wdth Ihe numbers of the 
list, which is not in an)' real sense descriptive. Tlie original com- 
]>iler*s chief eoncem. apart from that in The mcLlvuls of jnanufacture, 
seems to Ihi uHih the human interest cvfiked through cotitaci by 
the proxy, so to speak, of ihcir intimate bek^ngings with the siniplc- 
prttplc of the Southern Seas, ft Ls with a kind of pletised surjjrise 
that he finds these pt^tiples capable of ciTiOtioiis quite other than 
{icree—"a Inic sign of grtitiUide in those people," "a tine sense of 
lionotu”- and is at p,T.m?i to record them in the wortls of "knowiitg 
navigators'* who had thi-nis^ch-es obsen'erl the gratifying, if imhjijfctvl 
for. facts. 

i )f the accounts of the ninnufnciure of lutrk cloth, but one Is 
from an anontTnous navigator, 'fhe other narrators quotol are 
well kni.>wn. 'I'he himicr appc'ars to have T*cen an ordinary seaman, 
aufl to have m.adc the following observations while on sluire rktly. 

" When in the i.sland Hualieine [one of the Sffciet.)'^ Islands, of 
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which Tahiti is the chief), 1 was oHcred to go ami cut sfwne woorl, 
and in nu' way up the count r>' 1 obscn'c! about twenty females 
taking a large qtiantiU' of hark-s of trevs out of a pffiul where it had 
lain soaktiig alxnit a month: they then l>cgan to join and fonn it 
into cloth: 1 have seen a pit'ce doth of fifty yards completely 
finished in five or six da>*s after Iwing ttiken out of the tvater. They 
use very few instruinonts, I never cvninleil atove seven. There are 
very few poumries withrmt barks or trees tluit may be made into 
cloth. In Britain there are many, and upon the Continent still 
mtin*. Both the East and the West Indies pru<Juct' great plenty: 
but the pai)er muJbeny^ of the South Sea. and the laoe trees of 
Jamaica, yield the most perfect ntaterials, s<j that doth may lie 
produced from either in a few days." Indeed a traveled and a 
kiKtwing navigator! 

The other accounts quoterl by our compiler are too lengthy to 
lie reprtxlucefi here, A vcr>- sticdnct and, for the present purpose, 
sufficiently complete exposititai of methods is the following by 
Horatio Hale, taken from the volume on Ethnography and Plnlology 
of the Report of the Cuiied States i Wilkes) Exploring Expeilition. 
p. 41. 

"Many iri,t>es in various parts rf the world have the art of 
making a kinrl of clcitli fnmt the bark of a true. That which ts 
peculiar to the Polynesian custom is merely the mr«le arloptcd, 
which is common tc> all the islands, except New Jlcaland. It con¬ 
sists, in peeling till strips vtf the bark i f llu* paper mulf’cny’ | Brous- 
sonetia papyrifera] or of the breaflfniit tree [ATtocarpu.s incisaj, which 
are divcstcl of the outer cutidi', and after being st^mkctl for a time 
in water, are laid ujjon a snuxuh plank, and bcsiten out. Iiy 
repeated blows of a mallet, to a substance not unlike thick but 
fiexible paimr; sometimes, however, it is so line tis to resemble gauze. 
The strips arc unitcvl by overlaying their edges «uid licaiing Uiem 
together. The* mallet usetl ... is a stick rather more titan a fool 
in length and five or six inches in circumference, either square, or, in 
some isiniuls, nearly round, and creased or channelerl with parallel 
grrjoves from one end to the other." 

Tins needs a little supplementing and one nmetidmcni. The 
cultivation of the ixiper mulbeny' was an invariable feature of the 
industrial life of the Polynesian a. Even to New /Zealand it had 
actximpanwl their wide sea bime wanderings. Hut the employ¬ 
ment of its prtirfuci there was limited, seemed only a memento of 
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old, hnlf remembered, far off ways. Tlie dlmate rotjuired the use 
of more siilxstaniial coverings for the litxiy than its frstfrile bast 
provided, tmi they had jirescrved its culliviilion and use, tliough 
only for purposes of omameni, it appears. "Our island cloth,” 
writes Banks [JournaJ, p. 204], “which used to be so much esteemed 
has now entirely lost its value. Tl\e natives have for some days 
past told us that the)’’ have some of it ashore, and sfiowed us small 
pieces in their ears, which thej* said nusof their own manufactvirc.” 
During a \dsit on shonr, “they^ showed its a great rarity, six plants 
of what they called uoum, from whence they make cloth like tlmt of 
Otahite. The plimt proved exactly the same as the name is the 
same. Moms papyrifem. Ijnn- iihc Paper Mulhcny) . . , , We 
hn\'t‘ not yet seen among them pieces large eiimigh for any use, but 
only hits sticking into the holies of their cars” jp. 206j, Wallis 
I. i, 48] also mentions this. 

As for the trees which jiclderl bast to the Polynesians, wx* must 
add to Hale's list a species of fig [Ficus pmlixaj and iuie of the nettles 
[ I'ipt.tirus alhidusj. 

j\ paste mado of arrtiurooi was sttmeilmes uBcd for joining 
strips of tapa vTuiwLse. and occasionally alwr to ensure the ijetter 
cohesion of layers of ihe bast, when a cloth consisted of more Llian 
one thickness. The dyes usid, apart fri>m (Krlirc-tius ejirths, were 
for the most pan vegettiblc products. To help in the application of 
thti chielly rectilineal designs rulers were employetl, ns well as 
stamps: m Tahiti, fem fronds were used ns stamps. The niiinu' 
fnciure was everywhere wimien’s work. But "though the native 
cloth worn by the inhabitants [of Tahiti] was made by the 
wtnicn, there were some kitids used in the temples in the sendee of 
the idols, wliich wore made by men, and which it was necessary, 
according to the declamtiinis of die prirai, should lie beaum by 
night” (Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i, ISO], 

't'here are a few terms, quoted from Ka Hann Kapa, indiciiting 
the nature of the Uiaier ustd in the mnmifacture of bark cloth, nr 
of the impression left l>y ilie Iteatcr, with a few other n'ords, which 
require explanriiinn. They are as follows: uhiat, ochre mixed with 
oilj /m/ffft, s pattern on lioaiers, two sets of iiarnllel lines crossing 
at right angles: Imopiti, the common beater, w-ith dose parallel 
ridges; konatw, said of a be.Tter tif svhich the surface is rlivided into 
fairly large squares separated liy gmoves ai right angles; titaliufta, 
spotted, or oiled, tapa: Jna/e. snnxtth; tmtkti ttprmi, "meshe.s of a 
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net'*; p^i‘cehi\ isaiU of a pattern showing twti sets of parallel lines 
crossing at an angle not a right angler prprhi, a lieater with ndges 
differing from ihoise of the tioopai in tK*ing roLincletl at the top; 
paptt, said of an imprcssitin made by a Ijeatcr having a pitted surface; 
iipvte fSiunoanh a form used for printing tapa. 

Tile name tapa, which is now- veiy gt'nerally used u> denote the 
1>ark or bast clotlr of the Folj-neaians, is found in that stinse only in 
Easter fsland, in Mangiireva, in the Marciuesas, and in Hawaii tin 
the form Kapa)» In 'rahili, htpt means a fragment of doth. The 
original signiiitation of the wtird appears to have Isceti edge or side, 
'rhus, in Mine or Savage Island, it means sale; in New Zealand, 
margin, edge, brim of a vessel: in Hawaii, besides the speciHii7<»d 
Mfnse. it means bank, shore, side: Tahiti an has the w’ord 
meaning edge of the tleeij water. In the last two cases the general 
sen.se has become sjwcialim) into that of an etige or Hue of demar¬ 
cation lietwcen land and winter. In Easter island and in 1'ahiti we 
see a specialimtion of the general meaning bdlawing a tlifferent line. 
In tJie former pUiLxs tJie Wf>rd has, l.>esides the meaning cloth, alst' 
the sense of groin; in Tahitian lliif word loufnbtt liij which lou or 
tilit is apparently :t collective ijaniclei signifies the glands of the 
groin. Here the mKining of the w'ord has become applietl to a side 
or tdge of the trunk or Ixdy. It is a third line of sTa-fialiwition 
which has given u.s the meaning 'if doth. In Tonga tapa means a 
tiorder Or edge of anrthing: in Samoa, a near neigMxmr of Tonga, it 
means the uncoloured margin rir bonUrr of a t>iece of bark doth; In 
Mangareva the final transference of meaning from a part of the 
cloth to the whole has taken place: there the won) means not only 
the Viordcr of n doth but alsii txirk doth in general [C.'liurchill, The 
Polynesian VVanderitigs, p. !?4S: Easter Island, p. 2S5; Finsch. 
Siidseearbeiten. p. M*\\ A \hyage onmd the World performed . . . 
liy Leivis dr Jhiugainville, tmnslattd from the French by John 
Reitihold Forster, p. 475J. 

Ihe uses to which the liark doth was put were many and varied. 
Its principal use wjis for clothing, diiefiy in the form of loin cloths 
for men or women. brc?ech cloths for the men. mantles or cloaks for 
Unli sexes. By the use of a resinous infusum tif the bark of a certain 
triv the cloth could be tenilorcti fairly iviiterpro<>f. But tapa was 
al.so an important medium of exchange and an detnent of wealth: 
as such it was prosentefl to distinguished visitors as a mark of favour. 
It had abwi many uses ctmneclefJ with ceremonial ntiii religious 
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occasiiins. siich as ihi- aegoiiat km of a trtaty, otTermffK to the gods. 
na%‘al reviews, funeral riies^—as flags of the getds or of kings, ivrap- 
pings of sacrificial animals or of other sacred ohjects, vestments, etc. 
In Now Zealand, where the use of the tiutr I plant or cloth ) wa.s 
becoming obajlete in Cook’s time and was extinct in the thirties of 
the last ccntur\% the cloth was the special appanage of chiefs, w’ho 
were traditionally, tliough not actually, “girded with autr” There 
also it was ustNl for making kite* * and a* ^M'appings for articles of 
value [Letter of S. Percy Smith to l>r, Brigham, quoted in Ka 
Hana Kapa. pp. 17 , 18 ], 

At the close of his derlication the crntipiler of the C.\TAi.oiitJK 
olwen'cs that he "here prestmts" together with his precious siwcimens 
of fmtlandish arts “a descriptifm hmitwl of informatitin fn>m some 
of the navigators, and my own observatioiiB," Even if we ore to 
take his '*obser\'atir>ns,” as we pncibahlj' must, since he s[H.‘aks 
nowhere on his owm authority, as those lif one w’hose voyaging was 
ctinfined to the safely charted shelves and pages of the Uhrary, we 
cannot rt'fnse to him our gnititude for his share in the proseiw'ation 
of these relies ijf a vanishing race, and our sympathy' with hisadmira- 
tion for the gallant seamen who were carrying his country'*s Hag to 
the remotest comers ‘jf the seven seas am) for the great protxjnstil who 
had liui hitelj' rctijn;t?d from "teaching Indian nations how* to be 
liappy“ to learn that ilic Motlier of Parliaments is sometimes a 
none nw> under stepniijUier i" her cnuniry*'* greatest sons. Wamen 
Hastings h:ul reuirncd from India in 1785 , two years before the 
publication <jf this di'tiication: within another year he w'as Uf In* 
calk'd to the bar of the Uoust: to answer charges of “high crimes 
and mistlemeanfiurs " put hirwarrl with all the eloriucnce iinrl ysfirtisan 
animiis of Burke and I'ox and Sheridan. 'I'liere cannot be much 
doubt that the letter <if flerlication is ndiircssed to the firat titular 
Governor ricncral of India/ 

In the <liscvL‘‘Sion nf the Cataj,(jiu,k which rnlU*w?;. the Anilnc 
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numerals are those ubccI Uy the compiler; the Roman niunerals refer 
to the actual order of the specimens in the l/nivereity Museum s 
copy of the CATAS-OfUUi. 


The CatalogL'e 

■‘Specimen 1. From N'ew Amsterdam: and made to resist rain, 
by being sineareil over with the Juice of a glutenous herb or plant, 
before describcfi.” ih-, Rrigham rentiirks on this: “A thin cloth 
printed bnjwn with the upetCt sJtowing pattern on bihh sides," He 
refers to Figs, 17 and IS in Ka Hana Kapa, which are photographs 
of a Tongan tapa. New Amsterdam xu the t>M TUimo for Tongatabu. 
'ITie specimen referred to in the CAT^viAXit'E may l>c either Nil, XXf, 
or XXTX. which are all Tongan. 

I, A dark browm tajia tfcaten so thin as tt* l>e transparent, even 
holed in several places, (.hie side has a glazed appearEince, but it 
would certainly not resist rain, Except for the beater used, this 
specimen is almost itleniical with a sample (AN'S 10502) in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, which is taken from a. set of bed¬ 
clothes in the Bemicx? E^nuahi Bishijp Museum 1.2-104), once the 
property of the Pnneess Pauahi, The imprint of the Iwter in the 
latter is an ortlinar\‘ horpai; in the former hoopai halua, verj* well 
marked. This is a ilawaiian tapa. 

"2. Firxn Otalieitif [Tahiii|, 'fliis is iiserl to spread t»elow the 
eJiieffi while ai dinner under the trees/' Brigham: "Thin, tough, 
white: lieat is himpai, wry fine." 

II, A while iiipa compnsed of several layers, each licalcn lo a 
lacelike thinness, the whole siiincwhat imperfectly felted together 
to form a soft, fairly thick nuitcrial. Both sides, Imt one particularly, 
show tiistinel markings of a nut very Hue hoopai lieaier. It ntay Ih.' 
Taliitian, and tiiay Ejc the original No. 2, 

“5. From Sirndwich islanrh ITiis wx(S no larger than a common 
tablecloth I the dye.s are mjdlie ficues xind huml c<K‘t>anut mixed 
with the oil of the same." Brigham; "Cemrse fibre, mole, ]jainte<l 
with irregular stripes of black erfisst:'d by others tT red at an angle 
of 45 degrees. !.x;th series in pairs." As to the dye being "maitie 
ficues." he remxtrk.'! "Not so. hut rvfi 'X'hre." "Sandw-ich island" 
is Hawaii. "Mattie ficues" is the wa/e fig iFicus tlncttma Foist.) 
of Tahiti. 

HI. This is plain svhiie. of six layers very loosely felted together. 
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if at all; such cohesion as there is rnay lie nccIdenLal. The texture 
is vcr>' like that of 11, but more laceUke, The mark rtf the lieatcr 
ihoopai) IS barely riistin^shable. Tliis may be a Hawaiian kapa 
titoc, or set of bedclothes, ft is «bvi*Jiisly not the one refemKl to in 
the Catalogue under N'o. 3. 

**4. This from the same place; and the dyes rjf the comnsicnce 
just mentiruuKi/* Brighiun; "A small bit of thick mole, with the 
figures as shoftTi in Plate Wt L*' Tlus remark of Ur, Brigham's is 
applicable to Xo, XXXV'I. 

IV. Of a stiff, paperj' consistency. On an 'irigiiially white 
ground there are closely rulutl black lines, sometiTnes coalescing, on 
each side of a pair of red stripes apparently painted over yeUow*. 
Hawaiian (Plate I, .1). 

*'5, Is also from Sandwich iaiand and very strong. It resists 
water pretty ivcU; the dye is the same as the former,*' Dr. Brigham 
quotes the original observation concerning strength and resistance 
to water, and adds '' Mamaki hoopai. . . , Uytsd a retldish browm.” 
“ Mumaki" reftTs to the material. Piptunis atbidus, one of the nettles. 

V. The decoration of this piece is illustratwl m Brigham, p. 109, 
Fig. (i [Cf. op. cil. Plate W, 2|andidentitieii as Hawaiian [tip. cit,, p. 
107 and footnotcl. It is aLso identifier] by him ils Xo. 8 in his copy 
of the Catalogue. The same yellow tinge appears to underlie 
the red stripes xis in IV. This may lie due to an ingredient of the 
dye (Pbie 11, 1). 

"6. From tJtaheite, used for betiding.’* Brigham: “Tahiti. 
Thick, while and feUlike; in ivto layers not wdl unitetl.*’ 

VT. A variant of the pattern show-n in IV, Tlie black lines are 
arranged in groups of three separated liy uucoloured spaces of the 
namnd gnmnd. each alxjut the same width as that occupied by a 
black lined space. A (hnible red stripe is juxtaposed to one of the 
latter, single red lino cro.'i&es these groups diagonally, at what 
intervalsi dt>es nta appear, owing to the small size of the specimen. 
The Lapa is not so stiff jts, and somewhat thicker than. I V. Haioaiian 
(Plate I. 9). 

"7. From Otaheite: wore . . , by the common people in the 
rainy season; it is glazud as number fme.” Rriglmm: “.A hard, 
ribla^l fabric, dyed rcfl." 

Vn. Identical with IV. A .^m.'iIJcr piece, 

“8. Was six yanls scpiare; it is a niastcrjiiece of the Sandwich 
island manufacture, and wore bj’ the kidtcs of honour; the dyes are 
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the ijame as three and ftmr, but finer groum!.” Brigham: “Mole, 
cxiloured as shown in PI. W, 2. .. . To the smaif fragmeni from 
which the auUior IBrigham] painted the plate referred to has since 
l)ecn added a much larger piece from the Florence collection of 
Cook's kapa by Dr. E. H. GlgUoK, and there is little doubt that both 
arc from the same large spet^inven." This is applicable U' V, The 
red and black lints in PL \V, 2, cross each other not at right angles 
as they do in V and in Srighani, pig. i54, ‘se.i that if these are all 
taken "from the same large specimen." the paiiern of that must 
vary stimewhat in different [Kirts, 

Vni. This is thick, of close texture, strongly ribbctl, and, so to 
spealc, WLiolly to Ute ttmcli. It is not of paper muH^erry bark, 
probably of that of the breadfruit [Artf^carpus indsaj. (')ri a white 
ground ore painted at inten’als groups of altemalely black and red 
lines at right angles to the direction of the ril>$. There is a hole in 
this sppcimi*n, marking the space which w*as originally occupied by 
a kn(?tted tie .>r siilch, as in XITL XXiri. XXVI, and XXX. 
Tahitian iPlnte t.7K 

Prom Utahdte: won,* by the people in line weather; it is 
made* of the outer rind of the mulberry tree," Brigham: "Tahiti. 
A rather rough sjjecimen with transverse ribs. It appears to have 
been dyed yellow, hut has now fiidwl out.” Brigham queries the 
“outer rind" of tlie above ciuotaiion. rtf the riblied specimens 
indudeii in this Uatk iVUl. XIII. XXIII, XXVI. and XXX) none 
appears to have Ijeen originally dycul yellow and then to have faded; 
all of these, and especially XXI11, seem to enntain stiff, woody 
fibres which are cut at right angles by the ribs fir ridges pniiduced 
by ft coarwdy grrKivtd l>cuier. li seems potisible that they may be 
made i>l' the whole. *jr very slightly scraped, bark. 

IX, Plain white, like HI, but with the layers closely felled. It 
may be Tahitian or Haw^ftiian. It is clearly not ihc No, 9 of ihe 
Catai-chh i-;, As compared with 11, it is of a softer consistency, 
less dfisely cotnpactc^l. 

*'Uj. From ditto. But somewhat finer." Brigham: "Tahiti. 
White, thick and soft;'* this would be applictible to II i>r IX. 'Hie 
CAr.%L(M;i'E ciliservation is more appropriate ti» X. which may in 
fact lx' the original No, 10. 

X An extremely delicate and g.'tuzclike but stiff, papery ex- 
ampli* nf tieauttful workmanship. Probably I'uhiltan. ,Tnd possibly 
the origin.'ll No. 10 nr ) I. The beater is fine hcnipai, 
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“)L I-rum ditto: ditto, but of a strongt'r coTisistcnoy." Brig¬ 
ham: '‘Tahiti- A strong, hoopai siH'cmten of stiff, thin, white 
kiipa**—an ewict cleseriptioii of X, 

XI. Yeliow. line, not quite so stiff as X* The beaicr is a nui 
ver%’ fine hoopai halucv. Birtbalily l ahitiiin. 

'* 12 . From ditto: ven’ fine, and ilytHl with line yellow juice.'* 
Brigham: "Tahiti? fktfi, yellow, and fnun the l>eat, which seems 
to be ttu>k* halufi pupu, I should attribute it to Hawaii." This may 
be XI, the lieater ustni on which was simply ert^s Itatched with not 
very close gnjovings at right angles. There are only uccnsional .ind 
(luite irregular compactions of the tissues such ns would l>e due to 
the use of a beater hiwdng pupu or pits in the middle of the small 
stjiiares foinnwl by the gnjo\Hngs. 

XII. A fairly thick papery tapa of two (partly three) layers, 
with a printed design. The surface is, so far as can be judged from 
the specimen, rlivided iiUo n-ctniiglcs by heavy dark brown lines. 
These cc^ipartmunts are filled with impressions in lighter reddish 
brrwen, mil ver^’ welt liofined, of Sl:"iight lines and of liHjps. It is 
froim 'ronga. 

■* I.?, I'rom ditto: usi'd in religious ceremonies.’’ Brigham: 
“Taliiii, Yellowish, with a ::igKag pattern painted in brow'n; a 
v'cry* small fragment." 'Ihis may refer to XXVMl. 

Xll 1 , 'I'his is unp.'iintt'd tapa of precisely the Siuue kind as \ 1 U. 
It contunns five tics or stiieltt^s made, apparently, with narniw strips 
of Uptt and forming a quincunx. 

S'.* far as apijcars from iJr, Urigham’s text, he accepts ihe 
order tif the stJcciniens in their arrangenu’ni in his <K*py ■‘d the Cat.a- 
LOf.iili ns correspcHiding to iltm of the printed list. It is by this 
lime abuivlantly clear that that is far from being the case in tlie 
copy we arc considering. In no instance is it possible to idcmlfy a 
given piece of tiipa from tin,- list, which dots n«»i aim at rliscripiion 
in most cases, When it docs, this is so vague its to be usclcs.s. The 
singularity 'ff the stitched or tied pieces, whether the de\*ice i.S 
.strucivtnil or merely fimamental, seems to jHiint to the empli-»>ment 
lif this kind of lapa for a spedal, perhaps religious or ceremunini, 
purpose'. The only allusion to what may have t>eon a similar pecu¬ 
liarity that f have Itecn able to iIIscovlt refers to Easier Island, 
This is a short pas-sage in Cixfk’s Journal of hb Second \^oyage, 
VoL i, p. 29f): "Their (the Easter lslcintlcrs*| chilhmg is a piece tir 
two of quiltcil didh alKiut six feet by four, or a mnl." But these 
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rtbhed tapiis arc, t think, undoubtwlly Tahitian; anti XIIf may be 
the T'ahitian cloth “used in religious ccrcnionics'' which the com¬ 
piler lists as No, Li, 

“14, Fnan ditto: ustxl in the mourning dresses.” Brigham: 
“Tahiti, Quite like a kind made by the Hawaiian^. Beat bonjjai 
pawehc: grey on under side, dark brown on upper markeii with 
darker parallel lines.” 

XiV is an interesting example of an dfort to jirorbiee anifidally 
a deot>rativo effect similar t<t a result probably only incidentally 
deconitive and obtainwl by more lalwricnis means as in XXI\' and 
XX\’'. w'hich are instances of a process of Jiianufaciuro reiKirtni 
from Taliiti in 1796-OK. “Wlien the brown cloth U wcjm out they 
bark the brandies ot the breadfruit, and mix the tild browm cloth 
veitb the new bark, beating them ti^gether, wdiich makes a mottled 
l>iecc; this they dip in a light yelknv iirepared. from the rrn:>t of a 
shrul) eallirtl nono, which gives it a beautiful at>pearance" [Voyage 
of the Duff, hy Brigham, p, 27[. Hut this method was also 

followed in Hawaii. “If beaten together with red bits lof kapuj 
the kiipa is Cfdletl paiula" [Davida MaUi’s “Antiquitira,” Cap, 
X\T, Par. 7. quoted by Brigham, p. 49. See al&fj Brigham, PL 
and ilescriptive note], XIV is a soft tnpa. with a well defined maka 
upena beat. Dn a yellow groimd there are large irregular blotches 
of dark lirown, anrl smaller, also irregular, markings t)f light red. 
The brown blotches go through the tapa, which is thin and would 
be erisily |M?nclrated by a heavy pigment or stain. The fainter red 
markings, evidently of a dye of lighter consistency, evaporating 
more reaijily. iiave posseil through only here and there and only to 
a small liegree. Tlie brf>w‘n and the ml were applied to ((pposite 
surfaces tij the material. From the impres-sion of the beater and the 
fact that rid apitean; here in imitation of the cijmpo.site ck>th, the 
making of which the IL'iw^aiian Malo refers to, there seems to be 
little doubt that this doth is fpim Ilawaii, and is not therefore the 
Xo. 14 of the CvTAWKiCE (Plate J, 6). 

“15, From ditto: used at the human sacrifice." Brigham; 
“Tahiti, A ihtdc- soft kapa originally dytd yellow and stamped 
red with end of a banibu. Fig. 7,“ Dr. Brigham also remarks here, 
“the Tahitians did not have human sacrifices.” His first remark 
applies to XXXVIIL With regunJ to his second observation it 
w'ould seem tf» Ite suflictoutly reiuttd by various passages from the 
published works of the earliest European i,‘isitons to Tahiti. Bou- 
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gaiiiville took away wniH him from the island a native from whimv 
he received a certain amount of information on the subject of 
Tahitian customs. In John Reinhold Forster’s translation H773J 
of Bowgainvolle's \'oyage round the Wf)rUl the folIowinK passage 
occurs. 

"What w’c understand with certainty [as uj their religion] Ls. 
that when the moon has a certain aspect, which they call Mahitna 
'famai, or mfx>n In state of war {an aspect in which we have not 
been able lo distingutsh any characteristic mark, by which it could 
be defined>t they socrifico human victims" jpp. 23.S, 2.36). Bougain¬ 
ville’s voyage occupied the years 1766-1769. 

Cwk (III, it, .lOfT.). who calls attention to Bougainvnile’s state¬ 
ment, has a circumstantial account, covering several pages, of the 
ceremonies attending human sacrifices in Taliiti, in which the follow¬ 
ing passages occur, *‘In the morning of the Isi of September a 
messenger arrived from [Towha] to acquaint Otoo, that he had 
killed a man to be sacrificed to the Katooa, to implore the assistance 
of the god against Eimet>. This act of worship was to lie performetl 
at the great at Attahooroo. , , . The unhappy victim offered 

to be t he object of their worship upon this occasion . . , as we were 
told, was . . . one of the lowest cla,ss of the people. But ... I 
could not learn, that he had been pitched upon, on account of any 
particular crime, committed by him, meriting death. It is certain, 
how'ever, that they genettdly make choice of such guilty persons for 
their sactifiees; or else of common, low, fellow's," vagrants. Cook 
witnessed the ctTcmonies which he proceerls to flescrihe in Septemher, 
1777. 

.'XcconUng to Ellis (Pulynesian Researches, i, 276 IT.) a whtde 
series of such sacrifices wiis offered on the outbreak of hostilities to 
t Jro iir others of the gf>ds of war. The three p,is.sages agret* in 
relating this ceremonial blfxxishcd to a stale of war, Ellis’s work 
includes information obtained liy himself and (ithers intimately 
associated with the 5>uciety Islands during the first thirty years of 
the last century. 

XV is thin niiher pai>ery tapa with well defined markings, 
w'hich cannot be clearly seen unless the specimen ia lield up against 
the light. Tliey are of a curifnts mesh like appearance pnaluced by 
a beater w-hich was apparently a variety of lutlua maka uijena 
similar to Brigham’s Figs, 26 and 27, Nos. 19 and 2(1, This tapa is 
Hawaiian (Plate I. 4) 
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"16, From Santiwich island |Hawaii]; the dye the same as 
number nme» laid <m with a srruiil reed in the liand," Brigham: 
"Hawaiian. A thick, opaque, fiark VjroT.sTi." Referring to the 
above description he says "that number is not of the same color 
even allowing for fatling," TTie Cataloci-e may* refer to XX, 
XXXIX, or XUII. 

X\T Is a stfft I apt! of two layers decorated with heavy stamped 
black lines and cross hatching. If this specimen was addctl to the 
original selection by a later collector, as some of these jiieces 
may have been, it may be Fijian, to judge from the character of the 
decoration. On the other hand, Fijian culture ha.s been greatly 
influenced by that of Tonga; and it muat also lie borne in mind 
that, though Cook liid not risit the Fijian islands, he might easily 
have received from the Tongans a gift of Fijian ckuh c>btaine<l by 
them in trade. The printing of tapa with clearly rJefmed rectilinear 
(leaignii frfim a carefully eari'ed die reached its gre.atest perfection 
in Fiji. In view of all these facts it is not possible to decide whether 
or not the doth ftmn which this sample was taken was collected in 
'I'onga I Flate !. I s , 

"17. From t'talicilc: lx*ai with a grooved piece of wooilt and 
tisefl as a mat," Brigham: "Tahiti. White and ribbed like cor¬ 
duroy." These observations may refer to cither XXVI or XIII, 
but that t'-oiiceming use as a mat pniliably not to the paintctl ribbetl 
Tahitian capas, \TII, XXtII, and XX\*rl. All Polymcsian tapa is 
"beat wtl.h a grtjoved piece <)f wfnxl," The single reference in the 
list to this hict makes it probable that the ctimpilcr had in mind 
these heavily riVibtxf specimens, the evidence of the aso id a grooved 
lieater on them being so plain. 

XVII is a \'ery line tapa of dose texture, thin and soft, tiyeil 
brown. The marks of a clostdy, sharply ridgetl hf.wipai bciiier are 
beautifully defined. It corresptmds closely to n specimen in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, .ANS 10519, which was cut from an 
example in the Bishop Museum of Honolulu. No. 2495. 

"18. nip very" finest of the in tier coat of the mulberry; and 
wore by the chiefs of Olaheitc. Some of the seamen were sent 
ashore to bring fresh pr(A*isions on board; and ivit having an oppor¬ 
tunity to return intmediatoly, one of them wantiered a little way up 
the country, where he saw some children at play, whidi to his sur¬ 
prise they all left, iind surmundefl him. making many antic gestures; 
at Iasi a girl, about fourteen years of age, niiulc a leap at liiru, at 
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the same tiirm endeavoiirdtl lo seize a few red featbeni whicb. be had 
stuck in his cap, which he directij* tCKik out and presented her? 
upon which she made off with amazing swift ness, and the rest after her; 
he then ret umctl to his companions, who w'ere preparing to go on board. 
It was now the cool of the evening, ivhen she came down tn the water¬ 
side. and singling him out from the rest, presentetl him the piece of cloth 
from w hich this was cut. A tmesign of gratitude in those people.*' Dr. 
Brigham identifies this with “a very fine white hoopal" of Tahiti, 

XVni is a stiff papery’ bitn^'nish yellow cloth with dark red or 
magenta stripes, either painted freehand or carelessly ruled. It 
may he Tahitian, 

1<>. Made out of old clotli for bedding lo the common people," 
Dr. Brigham's comment, "a hrt^wn, thin, hoopai fabric," of Tahiti, 
"soft and suitable" seems to refer to a cloth like XVII, though one 
would tliinh that Ui be rather too delicate to be suitalilc for the pur¬ 
pose named by the compiler. XIX, w’hieh is stained and dirty, is 
quite soft enough to l>e suitaldc, It was origiimlly w'hiie and closely 
resembles Tl, III, and iX, It may be either Hawaiian or Tahitian. 

"20, From Sandmeh island, and grooved with a piece of w'ood," 
'Phis is the secoiul and only other case in which the compiler refers 
to the mark of the beater on the tapa. Brigham comments; "Of 
fine \vliitL* texture pepelii gnwved," 

XX is stained dark brnwn on the upper of the two layers of 
which it is composed. The colour has srtaked through the second 
layer, ft hos been glazed or wateqjrf.iofcd; and so far as this quality 
is concerned niay be refeirecl to any one of the C.vr.ALtHUT: numbers 
1,5, 7, 24, or 3.5, as there is no definite mark by which it can oer* 
Lainly be referred to one of the three localities. Mew Amsterdam 
(Tongaiabti), Sandwich fslunsl (Hnwmi), Utaheitc {Tahiti), 

**2l, Fmm Otahme; it was not fully completed." Brigham: 
" Tahiti. A thin white kapa, ruled in 1 tiack. 'nie pattern was like 
PI, 34, 2." The reference is lo Ka Hana Kapa, in which is figured 
a design similar to XVL It appears to be a typical example of tapa 
decoration of the 'ronga-Fiji-Samoo region, 

XXI is a Tongan tapa of three thin layers stamped in Imiwn, 
like XII. 

■’23. From Sandwich island; finely manufacturtvi,” Brighamr 
"Hawaiian. Fine thin kupa ruled in black with broader lines In 
alaea rwl." 'Hiis is applicable to XXXIV, IV or VII. XXII is a 
fine white tapa, Hawaiian or Tahitian, like X, XXXI, Xb, and XLH, 
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FmmJiLUi; wore by the priests." Brigham; "Hawaiian. 
The fragment inow half its former siw) is loo small to make otii tlte 
pattern painted in red and black upon a thick leathery kapa, ribbed 
on the reverse. The general character is shfvwn in PI- S. I, left-half,” 
Plate S. 1 (Kii Haua Kapa) shows, in the designated half a pattern 
of small grill like cheqnereii squares {black white), outlined in 
red. In two places this outline is thickened along two adjacent 
sides of contiguous squares, so that two liea\'y diagonal isigzags arc 
formed across the panel. 1'he middle of the atgzag is picked tmt with 
a serpentine white line. None of the pieces of tapa considered hero 
has any such design. XX111 is a bro\^■n ribbed tapa of rather brittle 
fibre. Reference has already been made to it under VIM. 

”24. From ditto: wore by the young ■wonien, and oileti over 
to resist water.'' Brigham: " Hawaiian. Tltin mole mahuna kapa,*' 

XXIV and XXV have already been a'ferred to under XIV. 
Both are extremely fine tapas beaten to the thinness of tissue paper. 
XXIV is white, XXV light canary colour. They arc probably 
Tahitian. 

An undergarment: sometimes used for omajiicnt: dye 
the same as before." Probably ”dye” mc.mfi the oiling refemetl to 
under 24. "Similar in texture to tl:e last b\tt marked with dark rcrl 
stripes," according to Ur. Brigham. 

"26. From (.Iwyhce |HawniiJ, used as ornaments upon their 
canoes.” Brigham: "Hawaiian, Thick white ipmbably once 
>^ 110 ^* or pink) with a textum- like chamois leather.'' 

XXVI has been mentioned above under VIIl and 9. llieiv is 
no reason t<i suppose that it was "once yellow or pink,” but its tex¬ 
ture might possibly lie described as being like chamois leather." 

"27. Frtf»m Otahelte; used by the chiefs for sitting on." Brig¬ 
ham: "Tahiti. White, poorly beaten ami fibrous but soft." 

XXVIl. In Ka Hana Kapa, on p. 106, Dr, Brigham speaks of 
"a thick flulerl Tahitian tapa, which is painteil fed on the imcltT 
side. ... Tlie upper side is painted with nearly black zigzags on 
a light brown groimfl; the markings are on alternate fluiings." 
This description almost exactly suits XXVIl, with the exceptions 
that the “light briwn ground” was pmbably originally tvhite, and 
the zigzags "on the aliemaie flutings" are here thick straighi lines. 
It b pasted in the lK*ok so that the red side is the upper. Tliis b 
probably tlte cloth described in the VojTtge of the Duff [quoted in 
Brigham, p, 27): “after being half worn it may lx* d)*ed brown 
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I? brownish refl. as htTt*], ami lintc] with white, by pasting twn 
cloths together/’ The layers are easily distinguish able. 

■'28. Used as a sash, and under gamients for the <lanoers at 
thahciie/' Brigham* "Tahitian. Thin, white, papery'with irregular 
brown blotches.” This is undoubtedly XXT V, so far as Dr. Brigham’s 
<k6criptu>n is concerned. The compiler's account of its use wmild also be 
applicable, ft resemlilcs the fine tapa worn as turlMins by the Fijians. 

XXVI n is a very small sample of stiff, fairly thick tapa. Tlte 
decc*rati(jn consists of wavy red slri]jes between groups of black, 
perhaps ruh^d, lines. It is Hawaiian (Ulate II, 2). 

^*29. The same as iweniyTive, but rather smaller stripes/* 
Brigham; "Hawaiian. Ka|xt mahuna with lines in groups of three." 

XXIX consists of three layers primed in briiwn wHih broad stripes 
arranged in lounges su^csting an imitation of basketry or matting. 11 
show's traces of glaring or w'aterproofing. It is probably a Tongan tatui. 

".^0. From Owyhie. a covering for the common people.” Brig¬ 
ham: "Hawaiian. A thick felt like kapa of several layers, loosely 
beaten together; w'hite, slightly smeared with red on one side/' 
il. IX, and XIX might answer to this description. XIX has two 
faint pink blotdies on one side, 

XXX. See \TH and 9, The ribs or ridges are somewhat less 
regular in this example. There are two "stitches'* or knots. The 
origiruil bright red dye has fa<le<l in streaks. Tahitinn tPlute I, 2). 

"31. The same as number three, but coarser," Brigham: 
" Haw.'iiian. S<iit mole kapa resembling No. .3, hut with finer dark 
lines in threes with wider red parallel lines and four finer reil crossing 
at a slight angle. I'ur the general effect see FL H, 2. A number of 
samples of thi.s style were in Ojok’.s collection." There is no example 
of this decoration in the Musetim's copy of the Iwvjk. 

XXXI is like X but softer. In the latter respect it resembles 
XUI, wlule XL has the stiffness of X. Tliese delicate lapos wnth 
the fine diagonal h«x>pai lining may be cither Tahitian ot Hawaiian. 

"32. Ftt)m Otaheite, wore by the tdiiefs going to war," Brig¬ 
ham: "Tahitian. Rather soft, white with a slight red smcsir on 
one side." As to its being a w*ar garment of the chiefs he remarks 
"probably os malo," i. e. as loin doth. 

XXXII is a fine w*hite tupa like X and XL. Tlic impress of 
the beater shows the ridges running vertically, but this may l>e due 
to the manner in which the sample was cut. 

"3.3. From New Amsterdafn, wore by the common people; no 
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rain will penetrate it " Brigham; "Tongatabti. A coarse, loosely 
tieaten kapa vamishetl tvith red on one siile, it closely resembles 
Samoan siapo/’ If tor red we put reddish brown, this description 
might very well refer to XXXIX, 

XXXITI is brown, of a stiff, papery* consistency, and is very 
carefully ruled, on the side pasted down, with grfjups of three straight 
lines in rlarker reddish brown. These show somewhat faintly on 
that side, and still more so on the other, being there hardly visible 
until the cloth is held up to the light. It is probably Hawaiian. 

**34. From Otaheite, wore as garmenis by the ladies.—A number 
of natives being on board of the Resolution, one of the chiefs took a 
particular liking to an old blunt iron, which lay upon one of the 
officer's chests, and taking hold of a boy about nine years of age, 
offered him in eschange, pointing to the iron. The gentleman, 
although he knew he could not keep the youth, yet willing to see if 
he w<iu]d Avillingly slay, or if any of the rest woukl claim him, look 
the child and gave the savage the iron; upon which a woman, who 
appcareil rather young for the mother, sprung finm the other aide 
of the ship, and with the highest emotions of grief seemed to bewail 
the loss of the infant: but the lieutenant, w*ith a true British spirit, 
took him by the hand and presented him to her. upf.m which, after 
putting her hands twice upon her head, she tinljouncl the roll of 
cloth which was round her jiody, and from w*hich this specimen was 
cut, and having Sfiroad it behire him, seized the boy. and jumping 
into the sea both swanf ashtiTi*. nor cuuld he ever learn whetlier she 
was the mother, sister or relation, and this he lajnCTUed the more, as 
such affection was \a:ry seldom seen among those penple." Brigham; 
"Tahiii, A thick coarse, ribbed cloth painted in triangular patterns 
of orange, rerl, hmwn, with black divitling lines. So far as the 
diminutive specimen shows the design, it was gaudy rather than 
artistic." With certain qualifications, this description of Dr. Brig¬ 
ham's seems applicable to XXXVTl, as will be seen. 

XXXIV resembles IV and Vll, except that the red stripe is 
solifl. The fimt two, and possibly this also, may have been cut 
from the same piece of tapa. 

”35. From the FrientUy Islands, and presented to Mr. King, 
the colours the same ns before described.'* Mos. I and 33 are stated 
Ui be from Tongtitabu, which is one of the Friendly Islands (Tongan 
group), but in neither of these cases is there any mention of colour. 
Mr. King was Cook's lieutenant, who wrote the third volume of 
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Voyage III containing gj^ account of the trngeily in ihe Hawaiian 
Isiands which closed the great exploRT's carter, Rrighatn: " Tongan. 
A wx'll made hoopai kapa apparently white or cream colour although 
tlie catalogue refers to it as cohmrcil." 

XXX\‘ is a thin, papen' tapa painted with altcniate stripes of 
brown and yellow. The l>eaier was a coarse hii#>pai or a pepehi. 
It may be either Tahitian or Hawaiian (I'latc U. -H. 

'M6. ITom Otaheite; wcjre hy the priests.-The piece of cloth 
frem which this specimen was cut was presented the aforesaid 
lieutenant, hy one of the priests of Owyhee, wh(' sceinc.l to lx? a 
very intelligent and most readily apiprchended the numner 

of using most of the mstruments he saw on l>oard, and could Ixandle 
them u*ith a surprising faniilianty after once seeing. He seldom came 
on board without some pneseni, and appeared to have a true sense of 
honour. And tlie al:>ovc gciiUtaimn thinks that he w'ould have ticen a 
far superior object to have brought to England than t.>mai.'' Dr. Brig¬ 
ham adds nothing to this but the comment, "a gCK>d h<M;ipai kapa.” 

XXXVI is a thick tapa of three layers. (In a tvhitc grtmnd 
are painted sparse red s|x>ts and pairs of small lilack strokes so 
arranged that four red spots 'ff four pairs of black strokes together 
with, n?spectvvely. one pair of hlack strikes or one red sp*)t form a 
quincunx. This mtde pattern is figured in Brigham. Bl. W. I. ITte 
tapa Ls Hawaiian i Blute 1, S L 

*’37. From New* Amsterdam; uumiuon, but verj' dumhlc.’' 
Brigham: "'I'ongatctbu. A coarse, durable kapa stamped brown 
wHih the upt'te." X11 and XXI arc examples of sudi Tongan tapa. 

XXXVI [ is perhaps a sample of the cloth referred to by* 
Dr. Brigham in his comments on M. 'i'he design, so far as it can 
he seen on the small specimen, consists of a series of identical rhom- 
boiils in line, each divided in huilf diagonally. One of the triangles 
thus forme*! is coloured orange yellmv, the other black and brick red. 
I hose latter two bits of colcjur lacing sepantterl by ,a white line which 
was perhaps Ideally intended to l>t a perpendicular dropped fmm 
the apex of the pariicolourtyl triangle, but, if so, falls .short 'if the 
aim in the Iwri such figures which are cximpletely^ shown. The 
heater, which has left a rcmarkahly w'c;l I-defined iniptission, was a 
konanc, to use a Hawaiian term for the implement used in making 
what Dr. Brigham considers a Tahitian product (i’laie IT. .1). 

3*. Fri'm (Haheite; wore by the young dancers of Iwih sextiS." 
Brighaim: '* ITiin, while, papery cloth, Tahitian," ITiis may 
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refer t*i XXXf, XXXIT. XL,, or XJ.II. According to Elltii 
I Polynesian Researches, i, 216) a part of ihe costume worn by dancers 
of the who were chiefs’ daughters, consisted of “fine while 

stiffened cloth, frequently edged 'A'ilh a scarlet licrcler, gathered like a 
large frilj, passed under the arms," and rt^iching “below the waist," 

XXXVIII. See under 15: and Brigham, p. 21 and Pig. 7 
1 Plate 1. 5). 

“.Vi. A fine specimen of the lace bark, from Jamaica, Ixiughi 
at the Duchess of Portland's sale. N. B. Of Alexantler Shaw"— 
for whom the CAtAi,o<;L’E was " properly amhget] and printeir' — 
".No. 579, Simnd, Ijcmdon, may l>e had some fme specimens of the 
tree, udth the bark.'' Tltis Nota Bene is printed as a colophon, 
together u*ith the kin i s which is the last printed word in tliebcmk; all 
the text precedes the specintens, which, however "properly arranged ” 
in the first place, are now. as we have seen, in disiigreemenl with tlifs list. 

It is ijossible that 111 may be. in fact, not a portion of a Hawaiian 
kapa moe, bui several distinct pieces nf Jamaica lace bark, 

XXXIX has been rcfcrrefl to under 55, and Xb, together with 
XLII. under ,5S. 

XL I is of a tbrk dirty bnnvn, evidently the natural colour of 
the bast, or perhaps of the whole T.wirk, rtf which it appears in fact 
to Iiave been innd<‘. The reverse has an cxcetnlingly clear cut 
impress of a halua maka npenn beaier, or what would have been so 
calhxl if the tapa wert- liawaimn. It is probably Tahitian. 0»i>k 1 1, 
ii, 2H)) has the folhjwing description of one of the varieties of the 
bark doth of Tahiti. 

“A third [kind rtf bark doth is inadel r>f the tree that Tcsembles 
tlie fig f? Ficus pruli.xaj, wliich is coarse mid liarsU and <if the colour 
t)f the darkest bntwn painT: it . . . resists water . . .the greater 
pint is perfiimi'tJ, and worn by the chiefs as a morning dress." The 
jiassagc was taken by Hawkesworth, the etlitor of Voyage 1, almost 
verlxitim from Banks's JovimaI IKd. HcKiker. pp. l+5-t4f>|. 

XLlll Ls a Hawaiian tai>a nnule in two layers, which have 
ljt'Ci,>me iseparaiefl: it show's traces nf waicrprvKJling, A crude 
ilvsign consist ing cpf striiresof a darker bniwn Uiun Itial of the ground 
forms the only decoration. .At the upper edge of the specimen the 
stripes diEuigc their direction from vertical to oblique, prtiducing a 
result r<'semb!ing the "Iwnt knee pattern" of Tig, 125, p, 207, of 
Ka Hana Kapa, 

H. U. H, 




THE THRONE ROOM OF MERENPTAH 


T N the JouKNAL for Decemticr. 1917, a summary was given of the 
I excavations in the pitlacc of Merenptah at Memphis, being 
ccjnducted by the Eckley B. Coxe Jr. Exr«slitiiin of the Mujsciim. 
A l>rief description was alsf.> given of the proliahle appearance of the 
building before its (Icstmclion. 

It has now been possible to make a fairly accurate resioTaiicin 
of the principal liall, the great thnmc nc^jm. Restoratkms of mined 
buildings usually hav'e the defect of l>eing largely conjectural and 
necessarily so. becaixsc of the lack'd flata frtim whicli to estimate 
the vcnictil dimensionK. In the case of the otdy two other mjTil 
palaces thus far excavated in Eg>'pt, that of Akhnaion at El Amarna 
and Amenophis 111 near Tfiebes, the plarus are \'er>* nearly iximplcie 
but the walls so denuded that Httle can Ije said as to their original 
height. This oc^mlition was due lit their ha^dng been built on an 
area which was never used after the bn tidings themselves were 
abandoned as my a I residences, and the w'alls were subjected to a 
long ]jeri(>d of (iisintcgrati^jn. Fortunately the conditions which 
olitained at Memphis were dilTerent, ,'\fter the end of the reign 
of Mcrenptah, there an? evidences that the palace was for a time 
used, for other pntpcfscs, but this period of t>ccup:il.ion lasted for 
r>nly a few years and cndtvl with a great fire which swept the entire 
building. No changes were matle in the original plan and nf> rccon* 
stntctif)ns undertaken. At the time of the fire the palace still stfuKf 
with its walls and cc>lurnos intact.. The conihigralion, however, 
bt^jught down the columns and the rt>of, burjdng the fragments in 
a bed of charcord. ashes and nnid bricks whkrh was never disiurlied. 

For our restoration of the throne rtwim we have first n com- 
plete plan of the room. The walls remained to a height of from four 
to five feet, with some of the ptiitiled stucco still in situ.. All the 
dofjr sills with prirtions of the limestone dtxir framings w^rc in p^^si- 
tiun, and in two instances the entire height of the docsr was intact. 
TIte itpinr ijjirts fif the jambs and fragments of the diflea'iit lintels 
lay where they had fallen, often Ijudly scairetl and split by the 
heat of the hre. In the debris over tlie fit.Mjr were scattered frag¬ 
ments of the columns and whlk: we riid not find any one ctjiumn 
complcU’, wo were able from the fragments to estimate to within 
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a. few inches the hi^ight and the scheme of decoratirm. The entire 
duis was intact, having sutTered only from a loss of most of its bril¬ 
liant cokmr andtroin the wearing down of the ramp w'here it had been 
subjected to nujst use. The floor and the roof w’cre the only 
portions for which we did not hat-e actual data. 'Fhe floor was 
a la>Tr of Imcks laid over a foundation of sand. This floor, as we 
know from a fragment ]ireserved in an adjoining chfimber. must 
have been covered with stucco on which designs were painted. 
The nxjf did not present any great difScuIlies. Had the main 
walls of the palace Ijecn of stone, we would know at once that the 
rooj consisted of slabs laiil on long lintels CMtendiiig from column 
to ctilumn. But as the walls licie were of brick, we must accept 
a wiitxlen roof as the only pt^ssible method whidi eoidd have been 
used, and the ways of laying u wtxsden rexjf are not many, These 
were the facts w’c had. Let ns pas.s now to a description of the 
rocun based on these facts. 

Tliis thr(»ne room was the central hall of a building situated 
at tile southern end of a colonnaded t'ourt from which it was reached 
through a great t'cstibule decora toil on the same ektboratc scale 
as the ihrxme nann itself. The nuiin dtwr from the vestibule was 
double, each of the wings turning in bronze sockets let into stone 
Itlocks IhtIow the main sill. .'\l the were other bronze fasten¬ 
ings which had fallen with the burning dmrs to the floor W'herc 
they were found. These txjre the t wo cartouches tvilli the name of 
Merenptah. This door was used only nn stiitv occasions. At other 
lime's eiitrance was through small iintcroonis on either side. The 
view of the throne n»om which we give here would tte that obtained 
by a vLsitur standing just itLside the door frtjm the eastern anteriHirii, 
Ai the left is the eastem aisle, with a door at the Far end leading 
into a suite of moms for the king. I’nim behind the farther column 
projects one of the small fliglits ol steps by which the king mounted 
the dais, which apfiears in the central aisle. The dcxjrs on the sides 
lead int<j storerooms where the oflicial arcliives were kept, 'fhe 
hall was sixty feet long and forty feet wide. 1'he ceiling was sup- 
pfjrtetl on six columns of white limestone i.wenty-sLx feet high. The 
bases w'ere single bkx:ksof stone sunk i)eU>w the flcwr more than a fcjot 
and resting on circular foundation walls of rough stones. The- 
shafts ernuainefl ihiee pieces while the capital was another single 
block. At the betttorn each shaft rvas deci^rated with eight petals 
in sliglit relief, the divisii*ns of each petal lx;ing alternately blue 
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and gt«ld. They sfirang friim a liroati liaial <'f iyi>ld, Bt'tw'ceii 
ih(? tijM of the petiils werv tot.uis rtowers iaUiid with hlite glazed 
fAjence. Halfway up the wt-jr cia’U'iI with wide panels 

on which in relief wca- scenes of Mcrttiptiih slaying hia enemies, 
tir making offerings to Ihjih, w-hu, besides lieing his tittdan' deity, 
was the great gs.'d uf Memphis, 'llte details r’>f thtf!se wtic- pickwl 
out m gold ami the inscriptions conn^U'd wn.k them were fiardy 
inlaid with faience. Around the tops of the ci .[urtms wem the usind 
five bands, coloured alttmately blue and gold. The capitals were 
iif the pttp>Ttts tj'pt:. Starting from a corolla of lilue niiil gold setiaU 
WHS developed a symmetrical design of ciirtouches of the kmg, 
liciweeti long stalks of lotuses, ending at a band of gold around 
the iwerhanging edge of the capital. The gold was i>f heavy leaf 
laid over red |Kunt, 

Betw^'n the hnrizoriUil tnotiviTS. on the shafts were vertical 
inscripliom. repeating over and over such formula? as "King of 
Vi>per ami la>wer Kgypt, Ba-n-m-nien'-amen, stm f4 the b-un, Hfitep- 
hi'r-niaiit, Mt-rernptah, endiiwetl with litc Ujrever-'' The wording 
variwl. some giving as alternative titles, *'i,tiril of the two lands." 
and " Lord of diadems." The upper [jortions of these infieripiions 
crmtiiiheil always the Hon is name '.if the king, of which we have 
a great variety. They read: "Mighty hidl. Wloved of lhah." 
Mighty hull, rejoicing in truth,or "Mighty Inill, slayer of the 
nine bow iunfijIc." -'\nivind each base wus a horizon till Ixmd 
of inscription of Similar woriling. All Utese lufixj'glyidv^ wen' earv' 
fully cut out in the limtsjpme nnd llien hilfiicl with blue faience, 
ihe more nuricate signs eonruining a number of pieces. In some 
cast;^ it was quite evident that pieces of faience had U*t;n fmtidtd 
specially fc>r the pnrpcise, etich as ihe war hdnietis of the king, 
and wi^aiid beardKof the king or of I^ali, 

'ITie walls were first plastered with a thin layt-r of mud ami 
straw mortar, deep crisscnvs.'i gashft- lA-ing made in the face of the 
brickwork to make this nrlhere mtirf firmly. 'Hie wall was ilicn 
coated vm h fine whue stucct* i>n whiidi was paiiuctl the colgur tlccfo 
ration. At the iN^tlom of the wall^ was, a dado represtmting red 
and him* niches with panels ljt*i\\eem In the panels aUematcl 
Uiiiiches of pap^wus and lotus, syndfolsof the twv, jxiHtical divisions 
of Eg>*pl. 'fhetie wiTC in colour generally I'liia field of vellow-, AboV'^e 
Ihis tlmlo wt^rc two tviws of earlouthes armnge^l in a plcitnng pattern 
of ftnkh i.hfc) signs with tiny hands holding fin.v ipteasarc'l sceptres, 
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AIh>vl’ this the wnlfs were destroyed but w« haw waao evidence 
that there were v^iHduu large scfnes ]jT^tbably like those on the 
columns, painted on a l>ackgrounfl of yellow. High up near the 
ceiling were square windows,, as the lower height of the stnall rewms 
along the two sides permitted this clercsior)' amingement. Each 
window was filltyl with a .single slab of limestone, pierced with nor* 
row vertical gnioves. 'Hie tliWsions were decorated with alternate 
cartouches aiul inskhff emldems. Each of the six smaller dtKJrs 
in the chamber were framed with limestone. The vertical jambs 
had inlaid iiisciiptions like those on the columns. The lintels always 
cnntaineii iwr* Homs nrinuri as wdl as the two faniih'ar cartouches 
of the king- These were also tnlaid. On the cornices were sun 
discs of gokl with ■nststreiched wings, each featlier of one or more 
pii^es of faience and [jutlined with gold. Some of the jambs had 
sc*cki’ts for metal door fastenings. 

The dais was at the far end of the hall opposite the main entrance. 
It exicnderl wit level from the inner wall as fiir aj> the last pair of 
entumns, and tlien sloped down to the floor os a rairip. 'Fhe top 
of the dais and ramp wa# cuvered with reliefs whidt had originally 
licm highly coloured and ijcrhaps partly gilded. There were in 
the centre a row of panek. in which bound captives of the various 
mccs of fxx'plc over whom .Merenptah had won victories alternated 
with war bf>ws. The whole was surrounded by a wide border of 
rrklrrt tiinis and wt-fr signs, emblematic of all nations, and bands of 
■■cd aiul blue discs. The background of the design Tvas yellow while 
blue and reel were usefl for details with pt«ssibly, as I have said, gufld 
its well, t)n the ramp the same scheme "was carried out. except 
that the panels were in tw-o series at tlie sidtis with a long in.'serip- 
lion down the cent re, unfortunately almost entirely worn off by the 
feet of th<.>se who had mounted it. 

The floor was apparently cfrt'ered with white stucco and covered 
Willi some design in colour surr^itindcd with borders of discs as on 
tilt- dais. The ceiling hatl Iwams extending the length of the nM.im 
on which were laid the smaller niiters. The panels were stuccoed 
blue and dot ltd with yellow (Jt gold stars, representing the sky. 

As I have slaietl in the former article, this throne room if seen 
ill a brilliant ainlight woidil have seemed far too garish. How¬ 
ever, even when the main door was open, the hall would neiaw have 
appeared so light as in the rt*stt>ratiou. The architect evidently had 
intended to fjmduce a mysterious ghxrm which would at once have 
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hiipressetJ the stranger with reverence and awe at the grandeur rind 
richness tmly partly revealed to liuii. 

An audience hour in this hall must have been u spectacle whidt 
inspires our imagtaatitm, 'Hie room dlletl with slowdy moving nobles 
in their soft white linen mbeSj panther skins (lung over thdr backs 
and he^vy gold chains and bands on their necks and arms. At the 
back the figure of the aged Pharaoh Merenptah seated in his richly 
inlaid chair in all his state robes and crowned with the tall double 
crown of upper and lower Egyi^^- Behind him Nubian slaves with 
ostrich feather fans wating gently U* and fro. Perhaps a slight 
haze of incense over ail, and through it slanting the namow beams 
of sunlight from the lA-indows high above, here bringing out a patch 
of gorgeous coltna* and there glistening on a bit of gold. No other 
nation ctntld evtfr have placet! their flivine ruler in a setting of such 
splendid dignity and glory, 

C. S. F. 
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THE USE OF METALS IN PREHISTORIC 

AMERICA 



S long fLS prehistoric man \vas held down tn the use of btme 


/A and stone implcmt’nts he a^Id make ven' linie progress in 
civili:ifitioa ami eitlture, but with the and use of 

TTietaJs his advancenieTit hecamf rapid and continuous. The first 
periTid may be measvired ii; tens tif thuusitiuls uf years while the 
second l>egan only yestciday in;comparisoTi. 

Certain metals suclt as ijtdd, silver, copper, tin and meteoric 
iron ^jccur in nature in a metaUic state and. would lie the fir^ to 
attract the utiention of fiMn. G^Jld was fairly abundant ajtd widely 
disLnbvited over the tvorld. h was fcmrid in glacial gravels and 
stream lieds in fine panicles or in lumps of considerable weight, 
Man very stum leamtHi that gold wa^ a most worthless metal for 
all practical purposes. It could be usufl for ornaments only and 
comseciuently h.'ul \’erj' little part in the <levekipinent of pn'ntiiivc 
culture. Later on it became important in the development of the 
arts, llu! American Indians could not understand the craze of the 
Spanianis to ohiain iheir licauliful goldett objects 'miy to melt 
them dovrn. 

Copper was found in its metallic stale in great iibundiinee about 
Lake Superior and all along the Andes Mouniains. ^'he Indians of 
these regions had discovered it and had become actiuainted with its 
valuable qualities Tong before the advent of Europeans. Silver 
tjccurs in wirelike forms and in thin sheeLs. Tin ocettrs in Bolma 
in stream bctls os cassiterilt* and in mines as crystalltrjcrl prisms. 
Lead was found in native furm but was too soft for common use. 
Meteoric iron was used by the Indians in many parts of America. 

In the beginning the natives quiU* naturally used copper as 
they had use^l st^me, shaping it into the same fttrms and a],>i)lying 
the implements to the same pvuposes. They learned that copper 
w<iuld not break like stone, timi it could tn? beaten into any desired 
form and, whm was more striking and nu.^re iinporlant. that it 
became harder w*hen hammered. An implement made in the fturn 
an old stone axe coukl be haninicrcd thin and then ground into a 
keen cutting Ciige. When it lietjamc dull frt>m use it could la* 
heated, rehan^mcreil and grrmnd into as perfect implnncnt aa Iwfore. 
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All this \\‘as a groat advantage over the old stone implement. A 
tribe in pt>sses3ioii of such implcmeiits could easily o\'ercome its 
neigblnirs and extend its lioundaries and indiience, With better 
tools and implements the industries and arts devolopetl. 

It tiftcn hapt>ons in the development f)f culture lliat the people 
fail to make what would seem to be a iierfectly obvious Step and the 
advancement stops short. Tlie Indians about Lake Superior for 
some reas<jn never learned to cast their copper implements, while 
the Indians of the Andes made open stone moulds very similar to 
those used by tlie ancient inhabitants of Europe, By some means, 
possibly by stime happy acci<leiit. men in. diflerent parts of the 
u'orld independently learned to extract metals from their ores, and thus 
nmcle possible the rapid development of all the industries anti arts. 

At present then? is no mcth»Hl by which we can determine 
whether b a given case the composition of metal used in the 
manufacture of an object was the natural one or w'as made up by 
the metallurgist at will, 'rhroughfnii the Andean region from eentnd 
Ecuador to southern Argentina the nati^•cs, were in the habit of using 
bronxe, a composition of c«ppc‘r and tin, for the mimufacture of 
many ot then implements and ornaments. The proportions of tin 
and copper vary cxinsiderably from place to place anrl from object 
to object. On this account k has been supposed the compiisition 
was a natural one, but upon examinutiDn no native metals of cor¬ 
responding composition can be found. 

Tile copper of the Lake Titicaca region contains lead: that of 
southern Boli^Ha, imn. lead and antbiony: that of t'nibamba 
region, silver. So it ts possilde stimctimes to locate the place of 
origin for the copper. From anab'sis it would appear that certain 
metals wem particularly desired in certain localities. 'Phe At^entin- 
ians imported cxipper from Titicaca, soutliem Bolivia and Umbatnba. 
The people ot the coast near Lima liketl silver in their copper and so 
imported it from Urubamba, There is evidence also of trade in 
finished prcpducts over wide areas. The characieristic bronxe axe 
of Peru has been found in the Amazon forests far to the east of the 
Andes and in southern Brazil. At the time of the first contact, 
the Indians of the Paraguay River were making long journeys into 
the Inca country for the purpose of trading. The Fortuguose as 
early as 150G had heard nunors of a land to the ivcst rich in silver 
and gold. It is staiCfl that a ship captab took home with him an 
Inca sdhTT axe for the King of Portugal. 
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While there is abundant ci'idence of trade in niamifactured 
prcKlucts there is evidence also of trade in raw materials. Bronze 
objects are found in southern Ecuatlor wliere there is no tin. but 
these objects are made in the form of yld Ecuadorian objects, prov¬ 
ing that they were maniifacturt'd iu situ and that the tin was 
introduced by trade. Tn Argcniintt bronze objt?cis are found in a 
region where there is no native tin. The objects are of local pattern 
and funtaccs, moulds fur casting and slag explaining tin have been 
fcitmd« thus proving that the tin hud been brernght in by trade and 
the objects manufactured on the ground. 

Pure tin was found by Bingham in bulk at Machu Picehu. 
Gardlasso and Bara tell us that tin mines ai CorocoJIa, BulbHa. 
were worked before the coming of the Spaniards and that the Indians 
knew the secrets of niixing wpper and tin to harden their imple¬ 
ments. Tltey did not know ilie use <if the IjcHows for melting down 
metals but used instead tapering tid)es of copper for concentrating 
the breath upon the flames. Many of these pipes were often used 
at one time when greater heat ivas desired. They aliw.* built nimaces 
on the mountain tops where the strong wind furnished the needed 
blast. From all this evidence it would appear that the Indians 
knew' the desirable qualities of tin and introduced it as recpiired for 
their purposes. The ancient metallurgist soon learned that bronze 
made a lietter implement than did copper. Tt was harder, it could 
be hammered into thin sheets, it could be cast in closed moulds and 
it look a better impression from the mould. 

When all the abundance of analyses is (xjnsidered it must be 
accepted as true that the propnition of tin in a given bronze object 
could not have been selected because of the use for which the object 
Tvas intended. Some authorities believe that the presence of tin is 
accidental, "since it is found in greatest quantities in those imple¬ 
ments which require it least." If w'e accept the qviotation as the 
statement of fact, we must conclude that there was probably some 
very' good reason for such proportions of tin rather than that the 
whole thing was accidental. 

It has liw;n shown in laboratory experiments that a composition 
of about ten per cent of tin receives the l>est impression in casting. 
Bronze of this composition expands in solidifying and registers the 
finer details of the mould. Wlien objects high in tin are examined 
it is found that they are nearly alwavu omarnents, delicate small 
objects or the very finest castings. Hence the ancient worker rnust 
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have experimentt'li until he cliscovcmi the pn^per piM]Xjrtinii of tin 
for the best impressions. Again, those toils, such as kniiies and 
axes, which wovitd seem to require the iTiost titv for itse on account 
of desired hanlnesy, usually have the smallest amoimt t'f tin. or 
fmni three to five per cent. ‘ITiis is found to be true iu such toots 
(ximiiig frani Ecuiulrr, Peru, Bolivia and Argentina. We must find 
some explanation for this uniform practicTe. 11 cannot be due to acci¬ 
dent in the selection til native material nr chance in making up the 
composition. The reason may be found in the methods of treating 
these cutting implements. They w'ere first c,afit then iiutdified by 
forging and annealing as each individual case retjuirwT. The final 
stiffness and hardness was produced by cold hammering. It lias 
l>een demonstratt?d by laboratory' methods that bronzes containing 
a high per cent of tin lose their ductility ami cannot be cold ham- 
merefi. Tor free working of cast metalsi the tin content should not 
be alxjve seven or eight per cent at the ven* highest. It is thus 
revealed that the ancient smith was c<impelled to stierifive the 
desircti hardness of his Implements by incrensing the tin content to 
the necessity of frw working the Immzt:, He leamtfl by repeateti 
trial the limits vt-ithin which he could combine the twt# L'lemeiiLs. 
Tliere was no accident nor chance, nothing mrire than an intelligent 
metallurgist who used his materials to the best advantage for the 
desired purpxjse for which the olijecta were intended. 

As there was a copper cultiijr in (-'olom1>itt and nor I hem Ecuador 
where tin di^ies not CK-cor. and copper objects are found, although 
rarely, in the whole bronze area, it may be inferred that there had 
been an earlier copper culture extending over the whole area. 
The scarcity r f copixT i bjtets in the ImmKv uR^a may be due to 
melting dc^wn the old copper objects in the manufacture <*f the 
bronztNs, The ruins of Tiahuanaco lielong to an nld culture. The 
gmut stone blocks are held in place by elamp.s of pure c^ipjHT 
but this does not tiecessarily prove that Tiahuanatxj liekmgs lu 
the copper age. 'fhe workmen of the time probably knew' that 
pure copper was Inciter adapted than bronze for the purpose of 
hohling bli>cks of stone together. 

It is tfi be regretted that the age of prt?liist<>riii brunzvs cunruit 
be deterniineil with actturacyi 1 here is alw'ays an abundance of 
pattnation or oxidation present but no law luts yet bix-n determined 
for the rate o| oxidation. This depends upon the ptirity of the 
metal and the processes to which it has been submittc<i. Cast 
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objects oxidize more rtipidly ihaji worked iiiecimens on accotini of 
Ihiiir more pinnis cfinrlition. Recrystalliaiiilifrti if presetit nifty lie 
due lo rewfjrkmK the rufta! rather than to ajje. At present there 
is no piide. 

Much has t3et,^n written tin the old story of the tost iirt of tern- 
perinjf ctippcr and iironze. Like lio many such stories the facts of 
tempering are lost sight of in the story of the ajt. All competent 
inetalluTgtats today agree tliat the art as pmclieed by preliistoric 
man has not lieen lost-, Tin: ancients of Eumpe and America in 
tempenng their metals nserJ the aame simple method of cold liam- 
mcring aiul nothing more. The fine ciittiiig erlge was ohtaincii by 
grinding. 


A RivMAkKAllLfs RRONZK KNIFK 

Among the imincmus olyccts* of special interest in the I'^aris (x>1- 
lectitin of gtjld which the Mtisenn: has recently obtained, ts a knife 
i.f unmnal form and manufaetiitic. It is cast in solid l^nmze with a 
stiokc of the some material crawling along the back of the blade 
Iowan Is iluf hanrlle. i hi the cnil of die handle si antis a htnl cast in 
solid high grade goki. ’I'hc blade is very' thin at the point and 
along the cutting eiige 'I'hc total length nf the knife, huntUe and 
bird is .5t> inelus; the length of the knife aii<l handle is 41^ inehi;s; 
tlic length of the etitting iilge i.s inches nn<I the width uf the blade 
IS 1 *4 inches FPlate IVl, 

'riie ancieiH fVrtjvians Were in the liabit uf using aninial ami 
bird forms in alt their art products. 'I'hcy wove them into the 
Iialtcnis of Uidr fitie cloth, niouhlcil ihem in clay and metal and 
pniiited thi’ni upon their pitleiy'. These ancients were expert 
artisans as well as accomplishI'd artisis. E^'en ihuir comniort iinpk-- 
ments ware often ilerinate^i with artiMiic designs. 'Hie knife here 
repn.re*uU'd lias a serpeiu two inches long am! a fjtian.c'r of an inch 
thick si* coiled along the l^iek of the blade that it does nii( interfei'e 
with the list; of the knife. The serptnil may be the individual fetish 
or Lnicm lit the tmni who uiade it. U is ihfik'ull 1o identify the 
serpent, but from the rather heavy hi'fly. the short tail and the 
diamond niarkings on its buck it w^uiM apprar U' U* a rattlesnake, 
ft w:i.s cviflenlly east sep-nratcly and UUtT welded on the hladc; 

TItc gohl bird wa.s east sc[>arutt‘Iy imd then set into a st»ckct in 
the end of the hanrlk*. 'ITie birtl ta one inch high and llure-cighlha 
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rtf an indi Ihicl:, U fs eliflScuU lo bt* S4vrc about the idenitficaiiott of 
the I’he pniiTiu\ciit di^lingoishlng marks art*, tile divjdetl tail, 

tile deep wng m^irks and I he large crooked bill The one bird 
that possesses these characteristics U< a mxirked dt'gree is tiie ilnniingo 
who^^e home i$ aromid lake Titicaca ta the central Andes. It 
has a short tail tml its long wing feathers when fohled give it the 
appearance of having a fi‘*rkt*.d tail; its wing coverts are scarlet but 
its wing <iui1b are bLack giving the bird the appearance of having a 
deep depression across its bock and its heavy bill is decidedly bent 
down, The ni*ck and legs are twi short and heavy for accuracy Ijiit 
thc}‘ have been made so for the greater security. \Mtile the flamingo 
nests aiul lives for the iniK^t part alpjut the lake.^ in the mcjuntains 
at an elevation of twelve or fourteen thousand feet it makes frequent 
visits to the scacoast where it may t>e seen wading in the surf along 
the shore 

The knife in most common use by the ancients ivas in form 
much like that used totlay by our harness makers. Nearly the same 
form was used in prehistoric limes in Alaska, Mexico, Tem anil 
Argentina. It w'us this kind of a knife tlie Peruvians used in dccapi' 
tuting their enemies anti m all personal combats as is shown by 
illu-strations on their pottery. The cutting edge was held on the 
ulnar side of the band- The some knife was used as an ornament 
on the top of their headdresses. 

The knife illustrateil ditTers entirely from those found in the 
ancient graves along the coast or tho^ painted on the pottery of the 
region. We have no information as In where or w hen the knife was 
discovered or how it reached Paris and should be at a loss to determine 
its provenience but for the finding of a very similar one by Dr- H. 
Bingham at Machu Picchii in the mountains of central Peru. An 
analysis of the compt>s>ition of this knife was published by C. H. 
Mathewson in the Amrricun Jour mil oj Sctetfce, December, 1015- 
*rhe knife is describwl as the "finest example of casting practice 
funiishwl by the entire collection.’* The atialj-sis rwealcd 88-08 
per ceni of copper and per cent of tin. From the general appear* 
ance and description of this knife it may be inferred that an analysis 
of the one in our colleciion vixiuld give about the same results. U 
seems unwise thcrefcTC to niuiilate this perfect specimen for chemical 
analji^is or mctallrtgrapbic examination. Such treatment would not 
give us all the information desired, not even the clue to the smelting 
methods used in preparing the mciats. It would not icll us whether 
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the rvres were inixwl in this propcjnion by nature or by the metal* 
lurgist who had combitieti the pure metals in the proportions most 
desirable for his purpose. It wmikl give tis some information con¬ 
cerning the annealing processes but this is hardly sufficient to 
justify the partial destruction of such a valuable object. 

The use of the knife can lx? conjectured only. The handle is 
loo short for use in the hand as an ordinary knife. The blade must 
have been held between the thumb and fingers, ft could not have 
been usetl for ordinary' puqjoscs. It was more than likely a razor 
but we shall never know unless a picture of one in use is found. 

Two Gold Bells 

In Fig. l are shown two bells natural size cast in fine gold 
by the process of using wax in making the moulds. The object on 
the left is in the form of a bat standing in a loop of twisted gold 
wire. The body is a l>eU three-quarters of an inch deep containing 
a tongue of gold. The bell sliows much wear on the outside and espe¬ 
cially on the inside where the tongue has come into cmitact with the 
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lips of the bell. We call the object a tial because of the chamcter- 
istic canine teeth, the absence of the incisors amJ the very prominent 
breasts, 'riie bell prtjhably came fnan Chiritiiii anti was presented 
in the Museum In 1S91 by ihe laic Clarence S. Beineni. It was 
formerly the pnjpcrty of the laic Dr. Ix.'idy. 

'nic second is the most perfect bell in our whole collection. 
U is unique in forni. having a dat top ujxm one sirir of which sits a 
small animal, probalply a bat, holding in his hands a loop of twisted 
gold wire which ends in two Ififips on top of his head. He carries in 
hLs mouth a small two-headed snake. The bell is supposed to have 
come from Peru a long time ago and was presented to the Museum 
by Dr, Rol'im G. IjC Conte. 


W. C, F. 


A GOLDEN HOARD FROM ECUADOR 


rmt* Willcctkin uj prehistoric Atneririin Tuilicin gold objecliv 
froin Ecuador in the University ^Suseltm was found in I9i2 by 
St. Palilo Isaias Sanches in the edge of an artihcial mf^und on 
the island of Tola at the mouth of the Santiago River in the province 
of Esmeraldas. 

The island is low Knttg and swani,py, and at high tide the sea 
COVETS a hirge section of it. Hie southern part is called Ln Lrdita 
hecause it (■♦jntains numerous artificial earthworks, stune i>f ihcin 
reaching itic si^e of 25 feet in lieight and 150 fed in dinmeter. Sr, 
Sanches has develepwl this niuund area as a cattle ninch and has 
given it the iianitr of Pamp.! dc (.)ro on accomii cjf the abundance of 
gold ftbtaine^i by placer mining. Ven* little archierdogical work 
has y^et been done although some forty' mcfunds have been clearefl 
of the ffirest. Sr. Sancht-s dug a trench into one large na>nnd and 
at a depth of 25 feet found a human skeleton buried in a sitting 
laisture surroundixl by pottery* vessels. Atmjng the numvrou.'j 
smaller objects iri connection with the body was a most interesting 
golden egg having Inside an uncut emerald. 

While excavating at the side of a nuiund hir the foundations of 
an extension i>f his brewory Sr. Sanches came upon a large clay* box 
I Fig. 2) which ijroW'fi to In- a burial urn cxiutaining the .skeleton of 
a child along \\ith all the larger plcct's of gold here illtistmLcil. 

Some description of the idijects illustratid seems dfsirjiltio, 
The large brt;asiplatc t -1 inches acrtiss has a humanlike head 
L’ml.Kisrttffl in the centre. The head, which was ma<le ^H*pJirately by 
hiuiimering, stands (.'ut 1 ' 4 inches from the Itackgrountl to which it 
was attached by a stdctulid job of soUlering, Oiic of the rays had 
been lirokeii oiT mid way and repaired with a pica' of gold difTcring 
in ador by soldering on the jumed pica's several short strips of soft 
gold and then beating them dowm, 'l*he heail is probably* that nf 
the bat gotl, as the large canine iceth anti holes insteaij of incisors 
are chaittct eristics of that iK'titg. Tour tlmible headai alligators 
are reixmssCd on the Ijiiekgmund. They are made to appear very 
realistic with upturnal snottis and triangles an<l ilois to represent 
scales. 

'I’lie stx'tmd Itreaiftjilalt' is J5' j inches kmg and has two human 
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at eadi i-ttil in fejwu^e. The head in Ute ocQtre again appears 
tn Vw that t)f the bill giKh It vtis caul separately and sclderwl tt» the 
l*e;uen pUitc, The nose pin has the a[ipearajicc of passing dirtingh 
the septum l-iit in reality iwti a*parate pieces were soklered on 
instead, l Fig. 41 

llu' hat gtiti ill Fig. S measuro 91) inches across his wings. 
His head was cast in a slightly different cx»kiiirt.xl gold and stddercd to 
the iK'aten hofly. His breasts arc those clmr act eristic of the Iwit 
while his hands are human. 

Amither cieampte >>f the alligator design will lie rourul in the 
l>eauti fully deeoratt?d object in Fig. a which contains convi:ntion- 
uli)!c>«l heads of six ulligatons, two facing each other ifi tiie middle 
.n«d one in each corner. 

’Hie tw«t cufflike objects are identical, each 8 indies long and 
tmvnng ten rows of small bosses nine to The mw. It is very doubtful 
if these ivere ever w^jm on the arms nr legs bccjuist* they are i>er- 
fc>TTiTf\l at the four comers with large holes and aniiuid the smaller 
Mul W'illi numerous small one.<. The holes were imuk from the out¬ 
side and hence The Inside is wry rough. Tlie t'uff& were num* than 
likely altachw) by means of round hoadcfl gtdd oails to some wooden 
object* }»cissibly an uM. 

Tfiere are nearly w thousand thin ciuadroj^nlar |iipces of gold, 
five-eights inch by one inch, j>crff‘niiwl at the wrniTS and evidently 
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intended for sewing on garments. From, tbe(K)sitii.in in which tht^'^were 
h'rtiinl, connecu**! with the skeleton of the child. Sr. Snfiehi*s thought 
they had lit^en sewn cm the burial shnturl of the child. The dt«M> 
rattsi ones served us a fringe. 

The IndlUkc sheets of gold having targe bangles attached to 
them with gold wire are a tn>'stcr>% 'I'he largest of the three pieces 
is 20 inches Iraig and has fourteen bangles aituched it. One gut^ 
is as pjtxl as anot her as t o their use. They contain pei1'oratKni.s ftir 
sewing <»r nailing thimt fast. 

Besitks those larger pieces there are numerous interesting 
smaller bits of jewetrj'. Such as Iwx* w'heelshafjwl leli^Hipic ear-' 
rii^js in Filigree w'ork; tw'o elaborately made earrings with hooks 
for suspension; nose ornaments rnrule fnjm n Ijeaten nviggci, some arc 
hollow while others have a copper core plated with gold: small 
round decorated boxes with s<.)ldem1 ends; cxiils of gold wire of 
diff<'i^nt sizes ami other nondescript objects of unkntwn use. 

Iti the lowlands of the island whCTever citca\*a’Lions arc math- 
gold is found in paying «|uamitie» and akmg with it great ipuintities 
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of pottm* fraETneaits are obiainetl in iht tnufl an<l fJccayc<i \‘frgC' 
lablc' tnalorial to a dei)th ()f five w six feet, ’Wliik' panning £t.>r 
gtilci the nativeji iinil, beskifci the nuinral gfiUl sands^, thousands of 
very minute finely worke£l ohjects or Eragnients fjf jewelry in an 
iiTirtifnsi.' variety <'f forms and designs. Fig, y will give some 
idea of ihe two or three thousand eptclmcns in our oollecticn. 
Among thenr are nose. ear. Up and cheek rjmaments; awls, needles 
uml ftshhiHjIvs; tacks and nails, with heads and without^ of various 
forms arid sizesi gold rings and pendants with stone settings; minute 
bangles attached to other jewelry: miniature masks of plain bcalcm 
gold and of flelicau* filigree w'fjtk. The ttsc of many of these things 
is obvious and that of others rriiiy be inferred fn>m the stories of the 
conquerors w'ho reported ihai the Indians'faces were with nail s 
of goKU 

There is evidence that the anaent Indian w'orkmen of Esme- 
raldas were metal!urgbts of marked ability. They wore the only 
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people wlio iniuiufactuml plaiinum jewelry. In our eollection will 
be seen objects of pure platinum, objects \4*ith platinum backgrounil 
set with liny lialls of goUl fused to form a U.)rder, and objects with 
one side platintim and the other golil. 

The cluimeteristic feature of these objects is their microscopic 
size. Litrge t)bjecis are found in the mounds as is shown by our 
plates but nothing of any size has been hiunti in the w-ashings. 

The origin of this gold is at present a great ct>nundrum. It has 
the appearance of a junhshnp where fnjginents have been collected 
for rew'orking. Yet a \'t'ry large per cent are perfect specimens. 
Material of similar chanicier is fotind in several places along the 
shore w'here rivers enter the sea. All these rivers carry down native 
gold, and the Indians wooshing for it find the worked specimens in 
their pans. These <1eposits do not have the appearance of refuse 
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heaps or village sites but jnoro that of redeposited matenal tmdcr 
the action of water. However, if it was Sf> redeposited. ivhat has 
become of the larger pieces of gold? Sometimes entire pots are 
found and human hont^ which show no signs of rough usage. The 
whole problem will require careful scientific work for a satisfactory' 
solution. 

Interest attaches to these Ecuaiiorean collections because of 
their artistic xtiIuc, their suggestive designs, aiid their evidence of 
mechanical skill ancl metallurgical knowledge attained by the ancient 
smiths. Ko otlter pefjple worketl phttinum ami none niaile so mucli 
delicate jewelry. Many of the designs are so similar to those frjund 
in Central America and. stJ unlike any in Peru or Colombia that one 
is mclined to believe there has Itt'cn a <lireci contact between these 
two wddely separated culiures. bai god in gtjld is common in 

both area.'i. 

The alligator designs in repousse on the gold breastplates are 
strikingly similar to those found pniuicd on the Sf> calle<l '‘alligator 
ware” frruti Chiriqui. Wry realistic alligators in repouss6 are found 
on the large gold breastplates firmi Colombia. wherea.s in Estnemldns 
and Chiriqui the animal is highly con vent ionalixcrl. The common 
designs on the pottery of the two regions arc alsci quite similar. 
.\nother very important hit of evidence has come to light touching 
upon a curious custom ftirmerly practiced in the two artum. I refer 
to the cusifjm of decorating the incisor teeth by inlays of jadeite, 
turquois, gold, etc., fourul in Mexico, Control America tuul Ecuador 
but not bnind clKcwhere, Until more archrcological work has been 
dune in Coloml>ia antj Panama it will be imprxssihle to determine 
whether the contact heiween Eiunmildas and Chirirpti came by way 
of the lanrl f»r across the sea. Here Is an impfirtant field for careful 
research. 


W. C, F. 




THE ULUA MARBLE VASES 


I N the Ceniriil American oolicctions in ihe Museum is a group 
<if mariiW vijses from the Ulun V^ailey in Honduras that are so 
unusual and of a type so distinct as to cause a good deal of 
nmosity among scholars and anjong pecjple generally who are 
interesteiij in the natit’e arts and native customs of America. Our 
knowledge of the native customs of Central .iVmertca and Mexico 
is SC) njcngre that every item of information, added to the general 
fund, is sure to be received with satisfaction. For tite same reason 
it is natural that each new tlisooven' should liecome a subject of 
spoculaiion and cH^injeciiire in the efforts of serious students to 
supply the kiiowfedge that is lacking. 

Attempts have Iwen made to establish a relationship lietwcen 
these Honduras murlile vase.s and the arts of ancient .Mexico and to 
identify them with ancient Mexican ideas and practices, i pijrp<jse 
to publish in these pages for the first time (X^mplcte data on this 
group of innrhle vases, so far rts such data ane available, so that 
their true rekitiouships may be made clear or at least that err'>rs 
relating thereto may hereafter In.* uvfuded. 

The vases are four in number and by multiplying photographs 
of eiich 1 hope to present a inie pictorial description of the group. 
In addition to these photographs I wilt give sfjme drauangs to help 
clarify the details, hut all pans of tlie designs can l>e studied from 
the phoiograjjhs alone. One of the vessels was briefly desciil>ed 
by me in an article in the Hulnu'S Anniverstiry Vtdume in 1916 
with one photograph and seven drawings, 'lliat article contains 
the following passages. 

Points of contiicl Ijetueen the ancient (Iwcllcrs in the Ulua 
valley and other ceniers of natit'o American civilization left their 
marks in the fnnn of mimerf)u.s importations, llie collection found 
during the excavations of 1896-97 includes objects in stone and in 
pottery that had their origin in parts , 1.1 far dislaht as the Valley of 
Mexico on the one hand and Panama on the other. 

A people who were Sf) enterimsing as to establish these various 
lines of communication iind develop this for reaching foreign trade 
would nut have been slow to benefit by the contact w-ith foreign ideas 
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which that trade brouRht them, and iJbcir pniijrcsiii wuixld not have 
failcil lii t>e accelenittrfl in tDnswiitt'ncc of their traiTif, 

It is not surprising therefore to lind that ihe purelv local products 
exhihit on the ffne hand a stnmg wjiitiervntism and tin tile oilier a 
degree of skill in their workmanship and an artistic merit that was 
not surpasseti among any id the anttcnl civilised ix^oples of America, 

ITiis riiia culture, like other ancient American cuhiires. is with* 
<’ut liate. That ii was orintemp*jrar>‘ with the ancient Maya empire 
as well as with various cultivalcil iM^ples that ilourishetl in Mexico, 
Costa Kicti. and Panama, is proved hy the pruducls of these civiUza- 
tTonsp iinearthed at great depth ficJow the surface in the hunka of the 
Ulua; I fin until a sure mr-tln jil ss found, tor detemiinlng the periods in 
the hiiftnry tif these l>eitcr kraiyrtt pc.iples. .such ajjSodatitms will not 
aid us in establishing the dates of correspontiing periols in ihe b^lua 
valley. 

.Among the objects unearthed during the excavations in the 
tiants i.T tlie river, ni>ne },ni,*iscs&es greater intciiest than a group of 
\'cs35eis made of a line white marble anti txirvwl on the uuiside with 
a Iff.Od design prestmtmg highly disLinciive features. 

The vase measures nine artfl ihn:c-<itmrter inches high and six 
indies broad at liic rim. On opposite sides the most striking feat lire- 
is jirt'Henit'd in the form of a pair of tin dating han riles, which, carved 
from the one piece of marble, stand out Imldly from tlu- circular con- 
timr tjf the VL'5!k?l. Tlic design of these handles is quite extraorilitiyry. 
!iiid its exccut ion is no lirss remarkable. Each handle reprcscnls a (jair 
of afiimals of i.littcrent kinds, i,hc larger animal in each ca.'W. alUtchcil 
dorsally ir. the bfdy i»f the foiTniriK the inuin fcaiiire of ihe 

hiindle. The head. pn.jjeciing horiRontally, forms Ihe upjier part of 
the hnndlv. 'I'he smaller animal is held in the claws oi the larger. 
^‘he position is is<j rcverHeii rliat the head ff-nms the lower temiinatiun 
of tia> handle. The vetitral surfaces of the two animals, being bmiighl 
intt* clfjse eoiitxict. arc not sharply ilcfiatNl in the carving of details. 
The dorsal pari ol the smaller aniriial him'evcr is carved in deUiil, 
with a KirratCFl line which extends from ihe lusiil to ilie end of the 
tail. The head of this smaller animal is tunual sideways »* as to face 
to tlie left in each casoi 

Hic animals repn'sented in thesi‘ two remarkable gitaips present 
distinguishing marks, but it would idle to attempt to identify the 
speciiis. ITicre is 0 presumiition in favor of supposing the larger one 
to be either the jaguar or the puma, la-cause these arc the two m&st 
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ctmspitntfrtis animals of Central America, 'I'here is some suspicion 
jUso that the smaUvr the iguana, 

The cylindrical surface f>f the \‘iuie is divided into four zonejs. 
The tippemiost zone consists of a plain rim and a sculptured band. 
X'ext c^jincs the principal bauf] occupying the btxly of the vase and 
entirely coverwl with omamcni of elaborate and curious composiiion. 
Relow this is another Kanti < if ornament ci>rrespondtng to the t>ne at 
the top. fol!c^\ved by a narrow plain band. The fourth zf>ne occupies 
the Ijase of the vessel, which is an itich .'uid a half high. Tliis surface 
is again divided into two bands, the tipper of which is perforated at 
ilitervaLsi. while the tower is worked out into a simple decorative 
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border. TIil- liroad central zone corresponding to the main field of 
(hreoration claims (special ntteniion, 

In order to explain i.lie elcmcncs or units iliai enter into the com* 
fiosition of this omament it is iiiK^esiyin' to ha^’c• recourse to drawings 
and to divide the contour into lwi> seTnicyliiulTical surfaces separated 
liV the handles. I'ig, Id. which may l»e ealleil the princifjal iinii in 
the design, is repeated vrith striking alterations 'in the other side. 
The next unit of design is shown in I'ig, l.tt it <x;curs eight times, 
yet in ncp case is it reixraicd in the same form. The taher units of 
tiesign tUX* those shown in Figs. H, 15, and lo, each of which again 
passes thrtnigh its conjugation on cither side of the vessel in making 
up the compositifin of the oniamenL. It is obvious that the units 
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shown in Figs, 14. 15, and 16 are abstractions borrowed from one of 
the animal forms. The entire zone of omamtinl. is dc^'eloped in 
Fig. 5. 1(1 and IL 

The distribution of the rarious units of ilesign is such as to 
produce a well balanced effect, and a first glance gives the impression 
that this balance is prusiucetl by repeating the units svanmetrically in 
such manner that each unit is balanced by its couiUcrp^irt placed in 
con Iran' motion opposite. I'o assume this to be the case, however, 
would h(f a great mistake, as anyone wall find who attempts to cop}' 
the design. The variety of expressions with which the few elements 
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are intnKhicc<l in their assigned positions in order to give t>alance 
without repetition, and with the entire absence of mechanical effect, 
is admirable. A similar refinement of ftseling flistingtiuihes the entire 
vase. UTiilc in it.‘R?If r>CTfectly syniinclrical to the eye. its lines are 
not mechimical, and they are not laid tlown by any instrument of 
precision. 'I'hc ftmament in all its parts lx?tra>'S the same charactcr- 
isiic freedom. Even ilie bands aUwe and l>oTow the main ztme, 
although ofjmijosefl of the siirnt elemenis. occtir in different numerical 
combinations and in oontraiy motion. 

It would J>e as ustdesa to spc'culate eonceming the symlMilifsm of 
ail tbi.s ornament an it would trt> to gu«>ss a I the ser>‘iee for tvhich the 
vessel iva.s destgntd. We arc at lil>erty t(f assvime that so elaWate 
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and refintrd an cjbjcci had a ceramonial function and that its symbol¬ 
ism ci)mes[>C)in;ls lo ideas associated with its use, but its Interpretation 
is quite l)eyond our reach. 

Wlial [ tun ctjuterned with here, hnwe\'er. is not so much the 
interpretation of this object with respect to its symlwilism as to call 

attention to its qualities as a work of 
art. Tliese are of very high order and 
of sudi character that they afford strik¬ 
ing demonstration of certain relations 
and bring int<i view a number of interest¬ 
ing facts. The artist that exectited tliis 
work was :i master of design; it would 
indeed be difficult t<) match it an>'whcre. 
His an, moneover, is the expression of a 
liberal culture that must have had a wide 
application. It hatl those qualities of 
conscious pnver that everywhere marks 
a definite stage in the progress of human t!ndeaT.T5r in the field of art. 
ft coTTMijonds to the peritKi of instinctive feeling. It is a phase of art 
that belongs to that older inheritance of rugged strength .and assurance 
in which the impulse of the artbt's mind is as ingenuous as the work 
of his hand is sixjiitaneous. It is a phase that always precedes, by a 
very long way, that peritwi of InljoriH'] affectation and painful groping 
that is our im>re recent inheritance in the fieltl 
of art. It is si> rentote from our own artistic 
experience that we wonder at its apijeid. 

Ill is ancient vase from Honduras carries 
with it qualities that arc aimmon to all Lreasr- 
ures of antiquity wherever they niny be found. 

It adds the weight of its testimony to the 
abounding evidence that culture in ancient 
.'Vmcrica had made great and diversified 
advances, and that among many prehistoric 
peoples of the ivcsteni oontincntxS u ver>' fine 
artistic sense prevailed. It helps us lo fffrm a true estimate of the 
place w*hieh the prtfhistoric American.': occupiciJ among the civilized 
peoples of antiquity. 

In the magazine .-I rf ami Arc/nrah^y, Vtil. XI. Xos. 12 (Wash¬ 
ington, 19211, Mrs. Zelia NuttalT offers some comments on this 
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article of mmc which w£ls afterwards roprinted wth some verbal omis¬ 
sions and w'ith the omission also of five of the explanatorj' drawings in 
the magazine above mentioned. t.Vo1, IX. No. 3, Washington, 1920,) 

In her ct'mments Mrs. Nuttal) commits a numlier of mistakes 
that had l>euer lie corrected. Ftjr the most part the ph^iiogjuphs will 
tie ft)imd sufficient for the pnrpfjse. For the rest it will only be 
necessary to preserii a few statenients of fact concerning the material 
and design that enter into the ooinposition of these Honduras vases 
in the Univemty Museum. 

Mrs. N'uitall obsen-es that I made no allusion “to the fact which 
is so vital and interesting " that the principal units of design w'hidi I 
described “are convention ah zed serpjents’' heads." 

It is tnie that 1 made no such allusTi>n for 1 was under the impres¬ 
sion that these units of ilesigrt are something quit e different. So clear 
was this impression in my mitifl that 1 contented mt*sclf with giving 
accurate drawings of each, together w'iih a photograph of the \*ase 
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anil the statement that the units of design are abstractions borrowed 
fnrni one of the animal forms represented on the handles. My 
thought w'as that anyone who W’uuld Ik? likely to read my article 
would need no further help in identifying the units of design on the 
cylindrical surface with animal forms expressed in the handles. 

Mrs. Ntitudl proceeds with this stalemenl: “These serpents* 
heads arc dearly discemable in the photographic reproduction of the 
vase which ilUtstrtUes Dr, Cionlon's article, but curiously enough, 
are barely recognizable in the carefully executed outline drawings." 
She then offens as n substitute for sonic of the dniwings that aceom- 
panietl my article, Cfrl.iin t‘iher flrawings to which she refers as 
follow's, "To make this clear, the Mexican artist, Sr. jos4 Leon has 
made drawings from the published photographs in w'hich the forms 
of the conventionalized serpents* bciids and the peculiar technique 
of the mitive sculptor . . , arc skilfully rendurcfb** 

Only one phoiograph has Inicn published heretofore and this, 
the one that accompanied my article, w’as the only one to which Sr, 
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Leon could have bari aLX'csa. It shows one aspect of a cylindrical 
surface* which does not alTord scope for an accurate drawing of the 
foreshortened parts, l^he drawings published by rne were made 
from the original object by Miss M. Louise B.tki.T under my direct 
supervision and criticism. Tltey arc accurate and. strictly literal. 
Moreover, they reproduce faithfully the character of the carving 
which is free and spontaneous, (ha the other hand the 

illnstrai.ions that Mrs. Nnttall reprailuces are inaocurate m drawing 
and are deficient in the freetlotn and strength that chiiraeterize the 
original w'orkmanship, 

'i'he fact is that there are no serpent heads at all on the Honduras 
vase, Tlic deWoes that Mrs, Muttal! calls serpents* heads are 
different ways of showing the heads of the animals that are represented 
vi'ith more realism in the handles of the vessel. These animals are 
quadmpe^ls and the whole design on the Inxly of the Vitse Ls made up 
of parts of these animals as follows r the frr>nt face, the profile, the 
paw, the ear and the jaw. 

Having starttsl with a wrong identificatit u Mrs. Nuttall was 
quite naturally led into an t-rreneous inierpretation. for Leing subject 
to this cfjrrection, the meaning which she ascribe.s to the design )i>£es 
its only suppon. 

In her next arguTrent Mrs. N’utiall ninL'cs the staicntcnt that 
no true marble has been foiinrl in Mexico or t.'cntral America. It is 
evident that Mrs. Nuitall has tjccn generally ntisled <m the subject 
of marble, for she claims thtit the substance found in the State of 
Oaxiica and locally called iceaJi is not marble but onyx and that this 
local prf.wluct is ihe mateml from tvhich "nttmerous ancient vases 
and vessels unearthed in ditTereni parts of Mexico and Central 
America . . , are ruatJt , . . ' 

Thcrefi-rc, tlie aTgntnent runs, the vase which 1 call marble is 
in reality made of in:yx, and since that material comes from 
Oaxaca it follows that the vase itself cannot he a product of LUua 
culture, and must have been importctl from Mexico. 

Here are three fallacies conibinefl to supikirt ttacli oihtT, First, 
that the material found in Oaxaca and locally called Iflcali Is onyx; 
second, that there is tro marble in Honduras; and third, that the 
object of which I wrote is made of onyx. 

As these errors of Mrs, N'uitall are tiased on ptipuhir notions 
and a habitual looseness in the use of language by writers generally, 
and on a confusion of terms, they had better be set right for the sake 
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of geneml acctiracy. The substtincv calle<J tccali found in Oaxaca, 
and used by tlie ancient Mexicans in the practice of their arts and 
industries is marble and not onyx. Jt is popularly called Mexican 
onyx and also onyx marble on account of its 1>anded appearance that 
gives it a suiveriicial resemblance to un\'x. It is a carbonate of lime 
wth a compact crystalline structure and a true marble, Unyx i$ a 
hard silicious mineral quite distinct from marble and utirelated 
thereto. Geologists tell us that the Mexican marble found at Tecali 
in Oaxaca was deposittxl in the form of stalagmite and belongs in the 
same class nf marbles as the so called i»nys marble of Algeria, the 
•Stone that was largely used in the building of ancient Rome. 

Mrs. Nuttall tells us that "as yet no mte marble has la;ei3 
found in Mexico or Central America." This is a ofimpreheiisive 
misuike. True marble has been known ndtlim these regitms tor a 
long time. Besides the deposits in Mexico there is a well known 
deposit of marble in Honduras near f adjacent Ui the Ulua 
River. This deposit was dcscril>ed by E. G. Squier in his bt>ok, 
The States of Central America, published in 18S8* in the following 
words. 

"The hills and. mountainfi back of Onioa have exhaustless 
quarries of a fine comptict white marble retnarkahly free from faults 
and stains and well adapted for statuary and omaniental use." 
(Page 189.) 

The same words are repeated in Squieris hook on Honduras 
published in 1870, (Page 125,) The dep»sit of marble at Omoa is 
not of the handed variety found in Oaxaca and is easily distinguished 
therefrom. The material from which the Ulua marble va.scs are 
made b identical willi the marble of Omoa, 

These wmsiderailuns w'ould seem to disfxise of Mrs. Nuttall’s 
contention that "Until other ancient quarries iire found and it b 
proven that a marble was obtainable in the region of the Ulua River. 
Honduras, one may be permitted to questkm Dr. Gordon's new 
that the va,se in question is of marble and a produci of Ulua culture.'* 

Tlie following facts are quite clear: namely, that Mrs, Nuttall’s 
identification of the figures on the body of the published vase fails 
to lie sitppijrted by an appeal to the figures themselves: that her 
drawings of these figttres are incorrect and indicate an entire want of 
comprehension: that her interpretation of ihoise rigures is unthout 
foundatioti; that her propisals about the material of the vase are 
mafic regardless of the facts: that her suggestion as to the origin of 
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the vessel is tnatlmissiblc in view of these facts, and finally, since her 
descriptitm of the use r>f the vessel is based cm a combination of the 
foregoing crroi^. it is clear that her ideas on that subject must also 
be rejectetl. In short, Mrs. Nuttall's article has ctmfirmed the 
opinion that I formerly expressed in the following ivords. 

“It would be useless to speculate concerning the s^mboltsm of 
all this ornament ns it would be to guess at the service for which the 
vessel was designed. We are at lil>erty to assume that so elaborate and 
refined an object had a ceremonial function and that its symbolism 
corresponds to ideas associated its use, but its interpretation is 
tjuite beyond our reaclt.” 

Each of the nvc vases presents the same general features as the 
one described. That one alone presents two animal figures combined 
in the handles, but the others show on the handles or handle one or 
the other of tliese animaLs, sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
In each instance ceitain features of that animal, full face, profile of 
head, paw, ear or jaw or a c*imbination of all these features are 
graphically represented on the cylindrical surface. 

Mrs. Nuttiill's errors are indeed quite natural for they are based, 
in piirt on inadequate data, in part on misconceptions that are quite 
common, and for the rest on methotls that find much favour. It is 
due to her and to all students of Mexican and Central .American 
antiquities that such data as may lie presen'ed in this and other 
museums should be maile available for their studies. 


G. B, G. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF CHRONOLOGY 


THE DYNASTY OF AGADE, 

A r a few months inters'al, our matijrial for reconstructing the 
early Sumerian chminilt^gj' has been increased by the recover^' 
of a small fragment. Ii belongs to the tablet pubb.shed in the 
last number of the Mt'SKi M Joi’RNai., It is indeed the lower pari 
of cols, 7 and H. which gives us back for the first time the ctimplete 
dynasty of Agailc4 

The old Sargon, the founder of Agade is a great figure of the 
past. His empire extendwl pniiijabh’^ to the Mediterranean Sea. 
We can now establish the order of his descendants and the lengths of 
their reigns. It becomes evident that king Naram-Sin commonly 
called stm of Sargon, was his son only in a bn^ad sense, being in 
reality his great grandson. 

The dynasty of Agadt- reads as follows, 

Sargon reigned ....... .. 55 years 

Riinus son of Sargon reigned ........... 15 years 

Manisteki son of Rimus reigned. ....... 7 yeare 

Nararn Sin son of Manisteitu reigned ,.,, 56 years 
Sargani-sarri son of Naram*Sin reigned . 2.5 yimn 

Sargon w’as king of Kis before he ftnmded AgaUe. He calls 
himstrlf a dwotec (ur) <jf the gofl Zainama, the patron got! of KiS, 
perhaps his personal gtxJ. In the some manner, liofore him, king 
1 Algalzaggisi, tM>m in the city of Unima, calls on his patron gorldess 
Nidaba, even when he is the all ^jowerful King of I'nik. The title 
of libator may Ik* an actual expres.siiin of the rank and functitm of 
Sargon in the temple of Zamama. It has a strange sawur of the 
oltl Sargon Icgenti, i»f the l»oy brought up by Aggi the Hliator, the 
adopted child growing up tii the precincts of the temple .and rising 
to the dignity of founder of a great empire. To the last days of 
Nineveh and Babylon people Ticver tired of reciting that wonderful 
story. 

fkion after .Sarganb^rri, a fragment (No. 5) published formerly 
by Poebcl. has a computation of its own. a total of 157 years for 
the 5 kings, which is co^rrect by one year compared with the detail 
of the new fragment. But most remarkably it attributes only 24 
years to Sargani'sarri, instead of the 25 of the now fragment. On 
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Lhe main tact they agree. The only doubtful point, m the poor 
condiiirm of <mr dimmgerl inigmem is the lumilicr of years 6 or 7 
cf King Mani^tesit. !lut the number 7 seems to be required by the 
total of Poebel's fragnietit. Moreover we have the means of control¬ 
ling the correct ness of the figures. T n the well known tal>let published 
Ity SeheU wo read that 12 kings of Agade rwgned 197 years. The last 
kings of Agtido after Sargani-suTri. rtHgned ictgelher 39 years, which 
addl'd to our 15S yesini, amounts exactly to 197. 

Sarguni-sturi according to the famous inscription on the door 
socket from the temple of Nippur, now preserv'ed in the Museum, 
was the sun not of Namm-Sin but of Dnti’'Enlil. How this is to he 
reconciled with the statement on the new fragment, is not clear. 

More trouble awaits us w-ith the immciliatc successors of Sargani- 
^rri. ScheM'sand I^oebel’s documenis make good that 4 kings 
reigncfl itjgether years. They agree mon* or less almut their names 
and order: Igigi. I-mi-ilu-f?), Nanium or Nu-nu-um, and llulu or 
Eliilii. Poebel's fragment inEists uii the fact that they were kings. 
'ITie new fragmeni breaks off licfore the end of the list, and has 
variants of its own. It reads: 

Ma-nu-tim ISarrul 
Ma-nu-um [la | 

Ir-di -f ) 

Xa*nu*tum f 

I-I 1 

Was the scribe uncertam about the reading of the names, or 
did he feel authorised to translate them^ And what are we going 
to do with the first lines: nutnuni . written in good Semitic language, 
for which we find a Sumerism translation: a-ha-dm, in Scheil's tablet? 

Are they a short sentience, expressing that in the confusion which 
followed fiargani-sard's death, nf^btidy knew who w-as the legitimate 
king, or are they' proper names, to the effect that Manum was king, 
but not conntetl as king, or did not reign at all? In fact between 
fiargani-kirri and Dudu untl fiugarkib, the last 2 kings of Agade, 
we want not 4 but 5 names to make good the total of 12 kings. It 
is toc» early to give n definite answer i«> the question, which after 
all has not great importance. 

Rest of col. 8, gives the end the names of some of the Guli 
kings No. 8 to 1 i. 

L. L. 
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NOTES 


Girr^. 

The lodim-ing gifts have been rcceivti'l. 

Mr. Eldrtdgc R. Johnson, rwc.i Chinese sculptiirc.'d horses of the 
EmixTor T'^ang Tai Tsung. 7ih Centiuy A. D, 

Mrs. (ieorge S. Robbins find Miss M. R, Coles in the name or 
Miss Marv Coles, a misceliaTiLHJus ciillection of ancient coins. 
Eg>'iJtian amulets and ethnological specimens. 

Mr. John Cadvralader, a Cypriote head of the 6th Centur>'' B, C. 
Mr, C, T. l^X). Lai Yuan & Co., two CThmcse stone statuettes, 
7th Century^ A. D,; one Chinese mg of the Ming Dynasty. 

Mr. J. N- Pew. Jr., and Dr. Ward Brinton, a group of anti¬ 
quities from Merida, Venertucla. 

Mrs. Hampton [.. Carson, a Northw'est Coast carved chief’s 
staff. 

Mr. Alfred. C. Beals, two Apache baskets. 

Dr. Charles O, Hart, a Gitanaco ri>bc frmn the Tehuelche 
Iiulians of Patagonm. 

PraciiAsi-s. 

Thirteen pieces African wood curlings. Central Congo Region, 
One Inca gtiltl mask. 

TTiree Centra! American painted vases. 

Dne Moiican painlwl vase. 

One painted hnfTalo of the ( Jjilw.iy Indians. 

Euwtions. 

At the January meeting of the Board of Muiiagerti. Mr. Eldridgc 
R. Johnson was elected a Vice President. 

At the Pehnutry' meeting, Mr. William M. Elkins was elected a 
member of the Ih>ard of Managers. 

NkW E.XHIIMTS. 

On the aftcm<»on of January 15th there were opened three new 
exliibit.s arranged in tlie east wing of the first fl<if*r. The first room 
contains an exhiliition of Arabic Art; the second, an exhibition of 
Primitive Art of Africa and the South Seas; and the third room 
contains an exhitntion of American Indian basketry. These three 
toUections wall reniain on exhibition pemtanently. 
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PaMCS-TINK Ex KltlUTK 'N. 

The Museum has received Erfjtu lIic jjuvcniment of Palestine 
a c<»ncesaii>n to excavate Uw niins of Rdsan, tJie ancient Beth-slian 
of the Bible. Mr, Clarence S. I'isher. v.iu> l«ts etmilueted the 
Miiseiun's iipf«rk in Eg>'|)t wnll leave for Palestine early in May to 
proceeci to Palestine by way of Pljjypt, 


LK«Tt «lr.>. 

F Arrangements were made betwwn the Museum and Mr. Davfd 
G. Hogarth. Keeper of the Asbtnolean .Museum at Oxford^ for a 
series of leclunes to f*e given in America. These lectures were 
'leUvenfid at the University MuK-urn, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Chicagt) Umwrsity. the Nati<3tial CJeogmphic Society and 
Prinecum University. 'ITic subjects of ilr* HoKanti’e lectures were 
The Hittiteji in Asia Minor and Syria, The lonians. The Anilfs in 
the World War. The Mus^eiijn was etiablw! to secure Mr. Hogarth 
for these thret- lectures t hrough an appropriation from I he Giwrge 
I-eih Harrison Foundation. 

During Mr. H* garth’s visa I to the country several institutions 
in addition to those mentioned availed ihemsclvcs- of the oppor¬ 
tunity and arrangt*tl t>» have the same h?ciur©s. 


During the first ijuarter of 1921 the Saturilay afternoon lecture 
course was continueil as follniivs. 


Jammry H. 

January 1.S, 
Janujity 22, 
January 29, 
Febnmiy* 5. 
Febntmy 12. 

Fehmarv 19. 

r 

Fcbnuiry 29. 
March .S. 
March 1 2. 
March 19, 
March 26. 


David M- Kobint«>n, War Mimnn.^Is Past and 
Pfi'Mmi, 

GtstTge B)-ntn Conlon, Raall.ifk, the WoiKUnful. 
Ctement Heaton, The t’htgins of Mediaival .\n. 

\V, B, DirLsiraHir, Tlie Restoration of Greek Buildings. 
Robert Cushman Murphy. The Bird Inlands of Peru. 
Hector MaeQuuiric, The l&land of Tahiti anti its 
Pwple. 

David Gwirgc Hogarth, The HittUi^s in A.sia Minor 
and SvTia. 

Da\dd George Hogartht 'I'he loniaas, 

Da^'id Cleorge Hogarth, 'llie Arahs in the World War, 
Frt'tl Payne Oat worthy, Pictures of the West. 

H. V. Hall. Tlie Philippine Islands. 

Charles K. Edmunds, Thirty Thousand Miles in China. 


n» 
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On Sunday aft<Tnt>ons the following lectiires were given. 


Decitnher 19, 
Jamuiry 9. 

Januarj' 16. 

Januan' 2J. 
Januarj'' .^0. 
I'chruary 6, 
February 13. 
Fehruarj* 20. 

March 6. 

March 13, 
March 20, 


G. B. Gordon, Jerusalem. 

W’m. C. Farabee, The John Wanamakcr Expedition 
to Northern Alaska. 

Joseph M. Rogers, Rtune, 

H. U. Hall, The Philippine Islands and their People, 
G. B. Ck>rdon, Frfjnn Cairo to Damasciis. 

Win, C. Farabec, Our Debt to the American Indian. 

G, B, Gordon, Baalliek, the Wonderful. 

David George Hogarth, 'fhe Hitt lies in Asia Minor 
and Syria. 

David George Hogarth, The Arabs in the World War. 

H, U, Hall, The Igorot of Luson. 

Wm. C. Farabee, Mexico and the Mexicans. 


ScHfWL Lectures, 

During the months of October, November and December more 
than 11.1)00 children attended the Wednesday afternoon illustrated 
lectures for schools, 'fhe second course of illustrated lectures for 
schwls began on March !bth and will be continuctl until the end 
of May. More than 14,000 pupils have already reserverl .seats for 
these lectures, all of which have to he repealer! on different days of 
the iveek to meet the <lemands on the part of schf>ol3. 


New Memuehs. 

The following members have been elected, 

CoNTKiJUTiNo Member. 

Harrj' E, Kohn 

Sustain] xr* Member. 
RajTnond Pitcairn 

Anm^al Members. 

R, D. Young Miss M. A. Lamb 

Price L. Rogers 
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No 2 


SHANTUNG. CHINA’S HOLY LAND 

O'r chance alone has brought Shantung, instead of some other 
of China's Eighteen Provinces, to the fore at the tate Peace 



Conference. Sintx' prehistoric times the region has been a 
pivotal one, exerting decisive influence upon the cultural devvlopment 
and the political destiny of all northern China. There, thanka no 
doubt to its fertility and its lemperate and siinuilating climate, the 
ancient Chinese civilisation attained its highest des^elopment about 
the time of the wars between Pensia and Greece. There, again* arose, 
in the fourteenth eenturj* of our era, the patriotic upheaval which 
ended in the expulsion of the powerful Mongol d>mast3' of Kubilai 
Khan, Marc»i Polo’s illustrious patron. Tliere. also. Iwgan the Boxer 
mtwement of twenty yeai^ ago—that ill judged, unfortunate, but 
wholly patriotic and self sacrificing c/Tort on i he part of t he unschooled 
masses to save their countn’ from foreigu domination. Of the present 
day importanet- of Shantung in connection with the future of the Par 
East it is imnecessaiy to speak; the recent negfjttaiii'ins regarfhng its 
disptTsitiofi at ^’^*^saiI!cs are still too fresh in our memories. 

It has not been, hfmever, its cultural and pulitical Fignificance 
that has Teruicred the province lit a verj* sjtccial sctisc the Holy Land 
of so great a part of the Inunan family. It is the presence within its 
borders of two sites dearer by far to the Chinese* jM^iple than any 
others wiihiti the confines of the Republic, 'i'hese are the sacred peak 
of T’lii Shan, holiest of mountains; and, some forty miles !/> the 
southward, the birthplace mtd the tomb of Confucius, 

The railway joiiiney fnim P^'kitig southward carries one at first 
across the northeastern cxtirmity of the great North China plain, 
that gift uf the Yellow River, as is Egjpt that of the Nile, ,'\s far 
as wc can see stretch away the level tieJds, thdr nirutototiy only 
broken, now and again, by the tree gin mud villngcsuf the peosajttn' 
and by clusters of gntve immuds, resembling haycocks, where the 
dcatl in a very real sense elbow the living. Along the line stations are 
frequent, and at every one, as the Inun piL-iscs. is the same crfiwd of 
soldiers, food vendors. ixissengtTs, cmilies, carters, loafers, beggars. 
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ajid, significant sign of ihc times, ncw'sboys; all talking at once, 
Ijawling, shouting, screaming, gesticulating, pushing i but all good 
natunedly and with very icsv outbreaks of ill temper. Not the least of 
Confucius' many great adiievements was the teaching of his people 
gorxi manners. His precepts, spreading abroad among high and low 
during two thousand years. Imve established an idea! of poise and 
urbanity and go«5d humoured give and take that has probably never 
been excelled. TMs ideal, naturally, is by no means always lived up 
to^ but it is always present, and T have never yet, in travels in twelve 
out of the Eighteen Provinces, found an appeal to it, whether direct 
of indirect, fail of a ready response. This. I think, is the real reason 
why, as one so often hears said in the Far East, the better you get to 
know the Chineiw people, the mort' Ntju leam to like them. 

Presently, as tlie train nishes an southwani, occasionally croiwing 
wde sandy nverlieds that in flood time bccume raging torrents, we 
see frtrm the ear mndoiv the faint blue of mountain masses rising like 
islands out of the level plain e^csclly as they did not very long ago, 
geologically speaking, out of a shallow sea. Steadily iheir features 
become more and more distinct as we approach. But not cv'en the 
golden sunlit haze of autunm can soften their gaunt and craggy out¬ 
lines. Not a Ireo breaks the sweep of their slopes. Everywhere naked 
rock crops out, and all about their bases the gulches seaming their 
rugged sides have spilled out upon the fertile lowlaruls fans of detritus 
—sand, gravel, and even huge boulders. 

No .such abomination of desolation pretiented itself to the view of 
the men of Confucius' day as they gazed upon these moimtains. Then 
they were clad from crt>wn to fiKrt in magnificent sweeping rnljcs of 
green—chestnut and cedar and fir, and elm and walnut and birch. 
Forests of ojik and of pine are especially mentioned, in the fragnion- 
tary records of those days that lint'e come clon-n to us. Even on the 
plain, widely cuU^^'atctl though it already was e\fcn twenty-four 
Imndrcf! years ago, large areas were still ct^vered witli virgin forests, 
through wliich meandered deep, placid, well shaiicti streanis, tlepend- 
able the year around. The Book of (Mes, among the earliest of sur- 
^■iving Chinese bUTaiy* remains, is filled with references to the songs 
<if the wooflmen, the felling of trw-s, and the use of timber for build¬ 
ing and for fuel. Numlxiis tif such names as Peh Lin, ’'North Wood," 
and Th Lin, "Great Wtuxl," attached to places whcTe nowaday's 
woods there are none, tell the some 

The onslaught ti]nm China s forests commenced with the over- 
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thrc.iw wf the ffudftl system, two hinKlwl years l*efor& rmir efiv. The 
old nolriliiVt full rtf sesi fee out dtior sjwrts of all sorts, loved the 
woods and protected them for the sake «ii the tfattie they sheltered— 
tiger and leopard and bear and wapiti and wHM Wiar. The wrotchoiil 
serf caught stealing jlrewfKxl vvjts apt to meet with sh'.irt sliriit, and 
tile felling of timber without ieaii'e W'as savagely punished. The over* 
throw of the oM s-Kial system by the all conquering "Ts'in ShiU 
Huang- ti —he of the Great Wall—threw open these aRvis to the 
peasantry’. Th e new bureaucratic goverranen t enc<waged i he«ij >en ing 
up of land, for the sake of the addltiniud taxes it hriaT,ghl into the 
Imperial treasury, and becauw the wotxl^ fonnetl lurking places for 
bandits and rebels. The people wished t<> add to their holdings of 
arable bind, to seciire fud and building maleria].s and to destrty the 
lairs of the wild b«isu that had scr long talten toll, unchecked, '.rf iheir 
herds and their crops, iso the process went on, until now the hills are 
practically strippeil over a great part rtf the ctmniry, and eiit.)nnous 
areas of fertile lowland, 1 juries] deep under layers tu sand and gravel 
swept down from the denudeiJ heigh ts, are id>$til ut ely ruhi ed. Scienti fi c 
foresters tell us that at the very' least fifty years will be required for 
the reftwesting tJl merely the more impurtant. vratershetbr. .\owhere 
in the world, probably, is there a more striking example of the diaas- 
iroujf dTects tliat follow- man'^R imtrmtRilIeil inierferenw- with tlte 
delicate balance of Nature. 

We leave our train at the small jirruvincial t'jwu of T'ai-an Fu, 
the regular starting fc<r The asceni of the siicred nKruniutn. But 
bfiorc Ijcginning our elinib it w'di be of interest to galllcf w’ltot we may 
of the story of thi* mouutaui and its meaning tt> the Chuitiie [X'tiplv. 

Tn the time of Confucius M'*ai Shan belongi'd to tlur State of 
Ts’i, one of the larger of tlic piuetically inde|jendeiit feutla! terri¬ 
tories mto which China was then <lnided. and the one which acUd 
as bufler ugaitist the iimrautling 1>arbariatis llien dw-ellmg Lo the 
ntirth and cast. Stirwig, prngressriT?, and well organi/eil. Ts'i was 
feared and respected by all, Cliitu’«e and ttarljuriHU alike. ^Vc catch 
a ruflfctifiiv t'f tin; spirit in which it was goverend in a [Iclightful bit 
of fi3itk1ore that has ctinie dowri u» us frotn those dtstoui daj'S, The 
marquis <*f the neighlKtring state t»f W'd, sajTi the legeml, rmct* brug^Jil 
to the mler of Ts'i of a w'ondoriul eartnuicle that he had, an inch in 
diameter, /astcnwl to his state chariot and cas1.mg its I teams far and 
wide. "My jewels," replied the lord of 'IVi to the Ixjastcr, "consist 
of four loyal ofTidals who form the main hulwarks of my |)owcr, and 
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in hose integrity anrl ahlUty shed their Jight thrmighout niy entire state." 
W^ierc'upon, nve are told, the martjuis of Wd hung his head in shante. 

Tlte cult of the holy mountain lielongs to Taoism, that one of the 
three great religions of China which has been called the real creed of 
the ctnTtmon people. The teachings of Confucius represent the ideals 
of character and conduct prevailing in his day and long before, among 
that anc«rtoT wonfihip]jitig fetidal aristtjcracy of whiclx the sage was 
hiniself a member. Tlie origins of Taoism, on the other hand, arc to 
be sought in the animistic beliefs and magico religious practices of the 
despised common people—their inheritanot^ mim the dim and bar- 
barents prehifrtoric past. The teacltings of the Taoist philosophy 
never lost the traces} of their lowly origin. What thetr democratiding 
tendencies and their contempt for yxitty humajt distinctions really 
voiced was the popular feeling against the tyranny, the extravagance, 
and the bloodshed of the haughty and magnihoent aristocracy. 

Tor centuries I’atJism, confined to the ignrrrant and voiceless 
masses, made but little headway. But when the mighty Ts'in 
Shih Huang-ti, one of the wtjrld's very few original really geniuses, 
destroyed the feudal system anti built upon its mins a true centralized 
empire, he enctjuragcd the ancient folk Vieliefs as an additional means 
of combatting the pretensions of the aristocruis and their adherents. 
Then it was that Taoism began to assume someilung of tts later shape, 
with the tncorjioration ctf numerous new elements, some undoubtedly 
of u'cstcm origin. Among the latter w'ere bclicls such as i.hose in 
the iraiismutatitin of the baser metals into gold, and in the existence 
of an elixir of life—ideas alniost precisely similar to those iield by our 
own mediaeval alchembsts, and unquestionably ilcrived fron^ Mine 
common source. 

The cimnection of T’ai Shan with the faiths i>f the people gtjea 
far back of this periotl, however. In the ancient Chinese t*iew, the 
attributes of the mountain stem to have fallen into two general classes. 
For l ine t hing, its mere weight uini mass, it w-as thought, must without 
douljft tend to in.sure the stability and security of the surrounding 
country' and its immunity from such UTTcstrial catastrtrphcs as floods 
and earthquakes. Again, it was looked upon as augmenting the 
fertility of the fields and the yield of harvests through its character of 
a "cloud compeller*' or gatherer of moisture giving vapore. In haimony 
with the general practice uf prinvitive limes, the mountain was first 
regarded as itself alive. It wa.s only later that it liegan to be kxiked 
upon as merely the dwelling place of a lute lory' spirit, 
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Like other folk culb;, that of ilu’ aiidciit Oiitiese nuuisfls wjl> 
(levcrtfl of iiny ftbkal fi'ftlnrc^. at least in the later ;tn(! more ik'velojK^ 
sense- 'ITiis* ftmient, wiili iis ai^conipajn'iiitJ iKdion. (if fimirf! 
rewanlsaml punishmeiits, wasori^nally (|uiti- tniknown to the w> fr^hi;i 
of the Kicretl inoimtain. and came to he adtJe^i to it modi later, dunrijj 
the ^eal Tang djuasty D, 618-^’Wv), as a Lwprrowiiig from Bud¬ 
dhism. Ii is exactly this feaiurei htn^c\'tT, wlrich has in time rendered 
the gfd of T’ai Shan (>ne of the widely worshiiijM-'l in (.Inna. 1 n 
his character of the Judge of Madca, caating tip on his abacus the 
(leTitU and credits (jf dcparteiJ Si'ub. he Itaa conic in hold an exttvd- 
ingly firm platt; in the t^fiiuthtr Imoginaii'm. Tt'nipkii rkdicaUd in 
him ucctir in every town of coaseijncncc in China. In spite lif this 
grvat t'ogue of hi?*, hoivev'cr, he is nr4 pi^nnitlwl a nnniopoly of tIk* 
sacrcil mouritam. There is also a tloddc-ss of T'ai Shan, ihe Prineesis 
of Colored CUnnIs fLTimvvonfHng to Ihe fiiigiTwi Dawn” of 

the Greeksk who enjovTi umong the wtimeri of North China, the same 
fioptilarity poes.<««t5rd in rx^gioiH flirt ht.T south and writ iiy tlie Buik 
dhist ihvinhy, Kwan*yin, 

fine of the slrikitig things alufljt the religiciit of tlTtna i-if feudal 
days is the entin- ,d;;^**i’c(r «>f kirak* rlivinitlcs. The old arist- craiic 
and patriarelial rffime rigidly rc lust'd id I equality uf ctJiaickraLion to 
The fair sex in either thephysieid or the sittritiuil world. Yeltnf^fkTn 
{'bina has a large ipiotu of godtlessrs^ many uf tbt?tii rivalling in 
popularity their muscttline coiuijui<^irs. Jt setuns pivitnabk' that this 
change of attitude was due. in its hcxrnmngs at least, to the influence 
of the old utinriginal populatir*n of the Chinose iigi-st lands, "nie 
japan esc. closely akin to these in manj'^ rcsj.it'cT.a. have alwa>T> hiiil 
female dishtiilies, the Inijit-rUd family itself, b well known, tnicing 
its d(?scenl not fn>ni a Sun fkul Imt front a Sun Godik'^s. And the 
variouiJ giwldj.'saes now included. In the diiuese [iaut}U''Jiii iuem practi- 
eull3' all to have originautl h*. regionsiahfTig the coast, which remumed 
111 aboriginal hands till w'cll wiiluu Liu; likiorical |K!riod. Thus the 
worship of Kwan-jin, the (enitk"^ *if Mercy, finds lU foeus in the 
islands near the mouth of the Vungtst', in a district still reckoned as 
luu'tiorian in the lime^if Cttnfmhm, and its gi-rm is iduu»st certainly 
tTaccable loan aboriginal s?a go*1dc¥;s cult taken over l\v the syTtcre- 
tixitig Duddhibt missiotuu-ius. Again, tlie liellef in Ma-tse, Uic 
patmnei«j of saik>r>, is e.sjiedalli'' chinr ctt-ristic of t hccoiL<;tat province 
of Fukien, which becaitic C'hiitesi? only ui the sixth century of our era, 
and is still impt'rfectly a^simitaU'd. 
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T*^ai-aia I'u, wth its plcuisaJit. suLmrbs, its li'mplf: ciiun.s fibafled Wi'ith 
nobk trees, and its tt’uU dulling frrfni tlie liiiic <i( iHl* Miitg taiipi‘rt)ra, 
llie master “buililers of Ciiina. is n not unfavorable specimcti of the 
Chinese jir^^ivincial t<fwn. Its wht'lt aitiiosphert* is one of peace, calm, 
and the tlignity thin comes of aj^elong existence- i^Thaps this is 
due, ill part at hast, to tiie way in whidi it is wholly 'loniinateil 
both physicallj’ and spirit imlly by The i^real mt AiTitatn mass, towering 
nearly live thousand feet alxive it tvnty a few miles tt* the northward. 

It is Cjiiiie possible t<» accomplish the ascent and ret vim t*» the 
city in one day. To do so, however, is to miss much. Better fat 
is it tc* go us the pilgrims gi.i, tramping Irisufcly alrnig, with tmmy a 
pause to rest and toadJinre the beauty all about—beauty oi mountain 
and clixid ami plain, with tlie warm, intiliAV sunlight over all. 

( mr prepamtions for the aseem made the night before—coolies 
and nKfinitain chairs engaged, and netxled wTups and eatables got 
ready—w'c start out in the clear- coot, stimulating morning by paying 
a visit to the T'ai Miao, tlic hue <*1d temple i tccupying the wIujIc 
northwestern quarter of the town, on a site where has stood a sacred 
etltfice of rme S'Jrt i;ir another thri>ughont the past twi* thousand 
yearn, deserted except during the pilgrim season, its shaiied 

courts are charmingly reslfid and still ^i’^itliin its areas ore nmnerous 
large inscrilied stela? nf great hiftiorical interest. tJne nitniuincni., 
which hears no inscription aiui which in coitsequeuttt is knowm as 
the *■ AVtirdless SUmc," Is suid by popular tradituni to have Iwen 
erected hy the great Ts’m Sbih Htiang-ii himself- In reality, how¬ 
ever, it is iitnluiil jtwlly of Bnthllustie origin luid proiiahly luA older than 
the sixth or seventh century of tmr itii. f >f the typo known as a 
dr'wing, it ct:*nststs of several det'fjfnUxl fit one dniinfi superimp'ised 
oiie iiiirrn another, the largest not far from thirty feet in dreiimfoT- 
cticc- *l*he oTiiamenls clusi.-lled upon its surfaces apjjear to represent 
U>ltis leaves and eh.suds, and scrtiwof t he detail is re;tlly wtitiderftilly fine. 

The moimiatii chairs in which ilie usccin is usually undenaken 
are earried by Muhammadan Ix^rirer^, a jitmtly lot, apt in lx* refrac¬ 
tory and take nflvantagc wdicn possilMe. laa on the oilier hand {jtrnight- 
fi^nvjircl, friendly, and quick ti; see a joke, even wht'rt against 
themicives. Trarlition stales that the MuhamnujdanS of China are 
descvniled from an army tif Andi auxiliaries who settled in lli© 
country during the T'ang dypiisiy .and tiv.ik to themsclvt^ native 
Chinese wives. Ei; tins as it may, die aiUicreuis of the IVophei in 
C'hina are in form, feature, anil dress pnieiically iivlistitiguishable 
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rarely tio rtJ dieeks, a more Euroiiean east (jf contucriance, and 
the «ihi?encv rif the so cslletl *'Mongohiid fold" of the eyelid—llmt 
feature uliich, »o (>cddi:niais. g,ives the impression that the eyes 
thtirst'lves slant—stiRj’est that we have hen* a raee which is evt-n in 
pjin non‘Chinese in ori^n. Even tlic trostpies are scarcely to be 
distirguislud frcnn leniples, save by the al;st*ncc of iirages and the 
prcfcni'c of an occasionu1 Arabic inscription. 'The rcttisol to cat prt'k, 
of \thich the Chirt^e in gn*wal are so fimd. Ss tme -/f the few things 
in which tlie Xluhatt nr aclans differ rtnlicsilly fn-'tn their feltciw f<.aintr 5 '' 
men. In the rrainteraT’.ce of this particular taboo they are vt^ry 
strict irdevd; J have Imd cortUts iti n:y cinploy. when askinK for 
eirpty proNision tins which i w as aLitmt to throw aw-a\% carefully 
impiirc whether they hud been usctl to contain swine's llesh. 

Over the lowhiiids ft h well to ride as ii uch as possible in wir 
chairs; then* will I e walking etxtugh farther i>ii. I’nini the diy wall 
the In'.ith rises gently toward the V; 3 Ee of the mountain ^vhich lowers 
ahead of us to the ruinh. its peaks carveil Vty the rains and frosts 4>f 
ages into many a fantastic ItUinss and pinnacle and turret. Far 
awTiy to ihe left the chair n:en paint oul. on an isolated spur, the mins 
fif a wall, fine < tf thow.* pJactfs of refuge so cximnirm in the hilly districts 
of Cliiua and so n:iitcly eloquent of the terTil'lv ir*sccurity of life 
airong the pei>r couulrt' pcftprle thirirg T'vri''ds of ilisttirlianctv 
'fhis particulur fcirttlicc. so the ircii tcl! ns, was butlL and lield by a 
bar.«l of htToic nmideiis in sintt: sad tunc of invasirm relwllion; 
but when it alt fjccurred they are unable to siiy. 

Now and agniii we pass through tlujac metnctrtal gate* 

W at'S set up l>y a grateful people in In rnur of sonTe exception ally mre 
and adnurablc eharr cter, such rts an h.iincst rr.andarin. or a widow who 
has sigrali^e^l herrcspct'i for the Trarriagc forrl by refusing ever tn 
wcti a scc«5tid husband. In the ancient feudal days, s^jme hundreds 
of years before our era, it waa custou^aiy for ruters u> Ijcsiow upon 
worthy subjects insignia of honor, and LhcKC were displawd at the 
gatewaj's of the native t<j(Wns and villages of the recipients. In time 
spcdal gatewnj’s cair.c to I t* creeled for the purpose: and finally the 
gateway itself l ecatre the c< n rr.t n oralJve sign, a.s it remains to 
this day. 

The road approaches the mountaitt ah rg the nearly dry bed of a 
torrent, which has brrougltt down vast quantities rrf liouldcrs and 
pebbles to spread out over the fertile ground below*. Stone walls 
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sumiund the fieltls, a rather rare feature i« North China, wliere so 
much of the wjit is pure alluvnuiir, mmiixed stones or gravel 
WatenvTjrn stones, tem, embediled in iimd. form the niaterial fi:ir the 
huts of the conntrj*^ people; many of these are rooflt^ss anti dcsCTtiid. 
valh only the gahle ends standing—oounierparts of the ‘'bishops' 
mitres" of war hamed metUait'al Europe. 

St)on after the actual ascent Ijegins wc turn t>lT to the left for a 
moment to visit a small tenijik* in which is kept the mummy of a 
Taoist hennit who left tliis mundane world in 1703, at the age of 
nearly line hundred As ive mfmnt higher and higher the air Ijectitnes 
cooler, more bracing, and more inspiring. The road along its level 
stretches is shaded by avenues of fuic cypress Irete I 77i«tw 0 rii:»Uilis)^ 
•which only the xgis of the holy mtirunioin has sa\'etl fmin going long 
ago for fuel or coffin boards or lumber. Slopes are ascended not by 
ramps but by dtgbts of stone steps, neatly hewn and put in place: 
OUT men tell us that these numlicr seven thousand, wliich is doubtless 
not very far from the truth, since the crest of the mountain rises 
between four and five thousand feet above the town. In a fcTv of the 
places are seen very ancient and much worn steps, cut in the living rock. 
These, says tradition, are as old as the days of Oaifucius; and tradition 
may well be right> fiir wv knmv that pilgriinagea to this mountain have 
Iteen going «<n from prehistoric times, and some sort of i>ath must 
v^' early have been constructed. The modem pilgrims' w'ay, 
paved with steme sIbIas and provided in many places, particularly 
wiiere it skirts the brink of the torrent, with a tasteful stone balus¬ 
trade, is only a little over a century old. In winter it is said to be 
verj' dangerous fron\ the sheets of ice which forai upon the (lights 
of steps. 

As we advance the animal life becomes nf>tit!eablc. 'I'he bind 
life is rich and varied, lizards dart over the rfjcks. and lnulterfiies 
flutter gaily abcnii the wild Howers, among which a delicately beauti¬ 
ful mountain puik is not uneoniinoti. Inscribed tablets, some of 
really tremendous sire, and many very <»ld, meet us at everj' turn, 
the ^'e^tical lines of the writing in closest keeping with the sheer per- 
pcndiailarity ol the cliffs on wliich they aa* cut. The effect is as 
dilTerent as possible from anything tliat coukl lie xo'Oflucetl by sim- 
lorly placed signs in our alphabetical lettering with its cold and 
formal angularity and its horissontal lines. There is something 
strangely personal, tntal, almost esoteric, in the Chinese ideograph. 
Bound by no rigid convention, the writer is able to put into his brush 
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Mrokts thp Slime iiitiitintc ami imUviilnal niiuJity of sell expressitm 
which with us is the peculiar province isf the pointer alone. Hence 
in all these itiiitimerable inscriptions abfjut ns there is nothing iuhar* 
nionius—nothing to desecrate the Tiatnral lieaut)- of t!te Iandsca(>e» 
Tlie sentiments w*hich they express help us, ttn?. to rcalijce tlmt the 
gorge ihrough which we are passing atid the soaring heights ahead 
have been accoujiU'd by gcncratitaiK oi men as holy grouiid. 

Al one point in the ascent, where we p:m?k; to rest, Chinese his- 
[.orians tell us Lhat the einpt'Tor Ts’in Shih Huang*ti was ojicc over¬ 
taken l>y a heavy shower and found refuge under a mighty pine, 
which in gratitude he enimbleil wHtli the title of or "GraiK! 

(hTicinl of the Fifth Degree.” Between and feel alxrve 

the sea, on a slope across the canyon, is.a grov'c of pines, the last rem¬ 
nants, perhiips, of the f'JTusts for which the mountain was inidently 
noted- 'fhe effect IS quite pyrklike, the stately trees staniling well 
apart, with expanses uf sunlit griissy sward between. It was hcre- 
yUiut apparently, that Confucius enccniniere»l a cnimtrywf.mian who 
was mourning the loss of her hiisbaiift. her husband's father, anti her 
w>n, all ilevnuruil by tigers, but who rcfu-sctl movu lt:i lietter settled 
regions on the ground that the presence of maTiealing tigers was 
Iffttcr than tliai of tmjust riders, Tlie st-jry is ttdd, of course, to 
poitil a moral; Init the fact that tigers are mentioned in this 
tnatior i>f ct»nrse way paints all the more I’ividly tlie picture of the 
holy inountnin as it was in the siige's day, with its dense forcsta. its 
iiingles- and iti? l>e£isi hauniL'd coverts. 

Above the xoue "f pines the stone stairs grtav rapidly stcept;r 
and the intervening levels fewer and shi>i”Ler. At length one prccipi- 
tons dtghl tif nearly four humlrtil ami fifty sleps brings us ti> the Nan 
T'tcn Men, the ''Southern Heavenly Gate,” a stately portal vvhtJse 
ardiwl passage gives ajcccss to wlmi is ufTicially reganici] afi the sum- 
iiiit of the mouniain. In realiiy, however, once past the Nan Then 
M^n, the path rises sharply to the righi, ilirough dusters of huts, 
under other gateways, and past a sitccessifiti of temples. l>eforu wc 
arrive, just at sunset, at the true summit of the mountain, a rocky 
pinnacle falling away abruptly on all sides save the wnith. and sur- 
mounietl by a temple sacred to the god of 'f’ai Shan, the great Sov¬ 
ereign of Jude. 

As usual with temples and paUiocs in China from the reuiotcsi 
limes, the main Tmilding here face* south, with lessor structures 
Hanking it right and left, and the gateway in front looking out upon 
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the terraced approaches, fn the courtyard thus formed is an octago* 
nal enclosure with a cars'’ed stone baiustrade, suirouiiding a weather 
worn and fissured rock regarded as the highest point of the inountain. 
In front of the main building a few belated worshippers quietly 
go on with their dev'otlonf;, oblivious of our presence. We are nmde 
wticome, with grave courtesy, by the rtisident Taoist priests, clad in 
loose coats and trousers and wiili hair done up in a topknot—the old 
natU'c custom of China Itefore the conquering Manchus, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, impeded their mvn garments and queues on their new 
subjects. 

While our supper, of simple monastic fare, is prcijaring. we stroll 
about tile balustradcd galleries Hanking the group of buildings. 
Tow'ard the west the huge red ball of the sun is setting in the dim 
hasce of dust tlial at all seasi:>n& lloats over the great North China 
plain, To tlie east, through the gathering darkness looms a subsid¬ 
iary' suimnit, hanily lower tlian that upon w'hich. we are standing. 
Northward stretch other ridges, serrated^ treeless, vritfe gloomy gulfs 
alrciidy veiled in night. To the south the ground slopes away, at 
first getitly, then falling sharply in a welter of precipice and buttress 
and crag down to the plain far below. All is quiet and stillness and 
j>cace: even the breuacJ: are hushwl: and the clciir sky overhead, now 
just beginning to flispbty its twinkUng lights, gives promise of a cold 
night. The priests tell us, irj fuel, that although Octoljvr i.s not yet 
half gone, they have already had one flurry of snow', which, howevfjr, 
soon melted. 

Presently a young f)riesi brings us supper, and there, liy the dim 
light of a lantern, on a rough table beftirc the original altar, we fall 
to with '■lur chopsticks on huge bowlfuls *>f delicious noodle soup, 
piping hot and fiavfjixd with soy, nest to hunger the finest of sauces. 
Then, U13 plank bedsteads, bcrneuth the great images towering above 
us in the flarkness, we turn to for ijur night's sleep. 

Dawn comes, crisp and bright, A hasty breakfast, and then we 
start out to cixpUtrc the sacred summit. (>u the terrace just below the 
entrance to the main court of the temple stands a tall plain slab some¬ 
thing over sixteen feet high, surmount ixl liy a rfjt^f shaped eapsione 
with the straight cave lines which all Chint!.sc roofs displayed until 
the fashion of uptunujd corners came in, a few centuries after the 
cfimn ten cement ot our era. This monument Ixfars no inscription of 
any kind. Locally, like so much else in China that partakes of the 
colossal anti the graniliose, it is ascribed to Ts'in Shih Huang-ti. It 
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is, however, probably a liiile more recent, having apparently been set 
up by the emperor Wu-ti, of the Han d^Tiasty, a decade or so Itefore 
the birth t)f Julius Ctesax, f>f a sort, of sttme not found vipon the 
mnamloin, the task i>f iranspfirting it to these innghts must have been 
tTvinendmis. 

The so called " eastern snjmmit" next in\'ites our atteiitioii. 
Vpon It stand the ruins of whnt was f»nci; evidently a stately temple 
enclosure, marking the sjjot, says tradition, where the emperor, 
Wii-ti, just meniioiiwi, performefl the great Fi'rtg sacritiec in the year 
110 B. C. There was something mysterious atxiui this rite—-a titys- 
icry that later times have failed wholly to dear away. The popular 
lidief has been, ever since Wu-ti^s time, that the custorn was origlnatly 
inaugurated by the fabulous Divine Emperors of old, in tlie mjdhical 
period of four thousand years ago. This notion, ho.wi5\"er. it is practi* 
cally certain was first pnjmulgated toward the close of the secontl 
cemmy^ 1.>efore *»ur era. in order to afford a precedent for the celebra* 
lion of the rile by Wu-ti himself. Certainly iio such ceremiiny had 
ever lict-n jH'rformcd liefore his time within the true hist'>riiial ]X-*riod, 
The manner in which he conducted the rite has a flavor of the mys¬ 
terious loo; for, liesitles htmseli, l.>ut lau* functionary was allowed to 
be prt^nt, and this man died a few' dot's later, 1'herc is a very wide¬ 
spread idea, fomicl in all [ians of tlie world, that rites partaking of a 
magical charaettT must be kept strictly secret, if their efficacy is not 
to IjC lost. The suspiciously opportune 'kaih of the emjjenjr's helper 
looks very' much as though His Majesty were taking no chances of 
in forma lion Ix-itig divulgwl. 

Farther east still the nwimtaiii falls away in nearly sheer cliffs, 
dt>wn into tremendous gorges. Actoms a spur tenninating in one of 
the greatest of these precipices is built a substantial wall into which 
is let an inscription, “Tlunt shaft not commit suicide.’* l^uicides 
with us arc ahuost invariably due to selfish reasons. The motive 
■which lends the egoistic product of our \vesttTn civtlizaitciti to play 
the [larl of his own executioner is usually the wish to escaijc from 
wane unplcasstmt situation in which, through fate or folly, lie finds 
himseh placi^d. in China, ’llicrc a frerjuent motive is the 

offering of one’s own life as a vicarious sacrillciL—a sulisiitutc fr,ir the 
life of some loved one. The irU'a is that t he Eulers of Human Destiny 
abiml to depriw some intlividual of life, may U- Imughl nfi by tlie 
death nf another. It is this pathetic belief iluit Ims causctl so many 
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to east thiTirtscli'es itver tUis prcciiiicc l>ef<iT<' ui tlmt the- gtianl wall 
itnd iletcrreTit Ln.'iaipiion have tic'C<^me nrcussurv’. 

smith of the CUlT of the Suifidcs yawiis ftnother fissiire, 
humirefis iif fet't giving » ut titw'n the jibin iJitnly seen throtigh 
Oh' ha;;e below, Acr^jss tlus cleft there toppled, M some lime in the 
far (liHiant fwost, n great (.■olumn i f rtitk. Brr>keii !iy the fall into 
several huge rtHiLaujjiilar iragnu-nts, these hy Sfinie treak of fortune 
wetlgdl themselves in place, ftirminga TiaiurMi iiitnir with faihi-nn high 
steps. This the Chinese call the “Bridge of the Immortals”—tltose 
anhhtn'itcs ainl recUiscs nt^on the mmmlains, svho, accortiing t<i 
'I'uoist leaching, ihrmigti a life of ahsitiii'iicv and Imly vvin event¬ 
ually to such ahsoluto mastery* over the flesh tlial the laws oi lime 
and space and gravity lose all pcivver rA'‘er them, and they soar away 
through ihe elou< 4 s to a glorious urunortallty in the bright ri;‘alm? 
vuider the gentle »way nf tlir ” Ro3*iil MviUifr of Uir West. ” 

A more chamikig view tlsin Uiat Crum the soiiLhem face of t?u' 
satred motmUim it would tw Hard to find, IV* the right, iis t>ne hsiks 
doivn over the ctifis, is the valley up which climbs die long ijilgrim 
trail. Nearly due sAUtth. hardy s(H*n thn uigh t he rnuming Irajie, is the 
flat rectangle thai; marks the city of T'aium with its protecting wall. 
ClCiSiiT at Hand, ofi the .'uid st‘arfi= Ijeneaih ns, are tna.sses of 

rock in wildest confusion, worn, seamed, and savage, Inii all trims* 
mnU'i] by the alchimy of the glorious autnmiml sun. Alxntt ;is, 
of fragtunt mint, and critnserti pinks iind astern and bfuelx-lls attract 
swumis of bullr-rflu*s and tiecs. In the sky and on die iiL’Ighls ravens 
amt magpies atirl kitt“> wheel and smr and [lerch. Shutll wirttrler thni 
ic> Rucliii sweet scene ot calm and uii.eralofjfness from [!ii? world tnen 
have 1‘ome Hv thouiyinds of years, seeking ]a^ace and quiet and ri^wl 
for iHetr souk. 

The area at the tuji is nut large, and a verj’ fmv Iioutt; sutllce to set* 
il all. though one wfiuld not !>« sony to tany longer, Sln»rtly after 
ntkldiiy we largin a leisurely dc.«:ent ocriipying most of the afternoon. 
By the Time we reach the nntulh of the voile)', where it ricbmichts 
upon the plain, the sun 1ms set. the chill night lias cuuie on, and olT to 
the left, over the shoulder (»f the dark my^ten^ius tnmintain, rises 
respK'fudent the full UuMm, wiili black cctlar I 'OUghs aihwnrL its blorxl 
rid face. 

Next uioming a way tniin earners ns f'oty miles souihward, 
across mUing agriciihural mintr>', to the station whence wi* are to go, 
by cart, to visit the temple and the tomb itf Confucius, at t*h’u-fii. a 
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few miles to the easiwftrd. Here, as is well knowiv. still rh-tell the 
lineal descendants of the Sage, after nearly eighty getierations—theirs 
the longest authentic pt'dignee in existences it is as though a nn^idem 
Greek family could trace its descent from one oi the Seven Sages. 

I'hc roiid across the plain, though not had as roads go in China, 
is merely a can track across country, dusty, deeply rutted, and cross¬ 
ing the <xx;fisional shallow streams by fords. It is chiefly for the sake 
of having some means of crossing the water dn.'* shod, and of retsing 
occasionaDy, that we hire a cart—one of the variety universal in 
North Chhia, springless, two wheeled, and with an arched tilt fjr 
cantjpy, open in fronts built with .an eye to endurance and hard usage 
rather than comfort. t)thcr vehicles much in use here are enormous 
wheel harrows with a pair of handles at each end, and perhaps a donkey 
to help in the pulling. The Chinese whtreibatrfivv seems much mtire 
seientificaUy designed than ours. Due repeatedly sees a single ctx>lie 
cheerfully trundling along a load of eight or ten persons, or an equiv¬ 
alent weight in produce, mile after mile, at a steady rate of two miles 
an hour. Where is the Occidental labouring man who, in one tjf our 
wheelbarrows, could push a kiad of half a ton. fifteen to twenty miles 
a day. sev-cn dav's in the week, over such roads as these of China? 

'hhe country through which w'c pass is densely populated, and so 
close together arc the tree emlMiwercd villages that one seems passing 
continually through one vast wtHxi, intersijcnsed by clearings planted 
ttnth beans, potatoes, fall wheat, and peanuts: the latter just 

harvesteti, the gaunt black village pigs are l>usily gleaning in the 
upturned furrows. Here and there are grovi'S of persimmon trees, 
their huge luscious fruit wortJi tnit'clliiig far to taste. Now and theti 
appear graveyards; and occasionally we pass sacrt?d groves, where 
the yellow roofs uf rr^adside tentples gleam among the trees. We are 
passing through what, in Coitfticius* day, was the small feud.'il state of 
Lu, whoso rulers traccfl their descent from the m>*al clan of the Chou 
line, and whose privilege it was to employ the royal cerenKwiial in their 
state sacrifices. Every year, in the sixth month I the year under the 
Chovj d>Tiasty l>cgan with the winter solstice), they offered a white 
bull to the manes of their founder, the illustrious fJukc of Chou, who 
thTurisherl according to the commonly aeceptet! accraint, aliout eleven 
hundred vears before our era. 

The small size of Lu made its participation in the wars of the 
I)eriod highly dangertnis. and its rulers strove desperately to mauitain 
the strict neutrality upon which their indotscndcnce hung. It was 
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partially this eni'orcefl aloofness from the current life of the time, 
and partly the tradition of its ongiii and its cult connectioris. which 
caused the little state to emphtisi^e so stnonyly its ritual and cultviral 
and literary’' prcentinence, while its larger and more powerful neigh* 
hors were trying with <mc another in savage struggles for more mate¬ 
rial supremacy. 

Hence it is natural Umt Confucius' whole life and icachuig 
should have been coloured by conservatism, by the desire to return 
to contiitiejna ^\'hich he picture<l as prevailing during the golden age 
i>f the dynasty, and by the ambition to restore the decrepit old mon¬ 
archy to its pnsdne power and glory. His noble l.)irth tixj no doubt 
influeiice<l him: for his father, a noterl warrior and a man of herculean 
mould, traced his descent from the ancient emperors of the Shang 
d^^la3ty, dethroned over half a millennium lajfore. 

To his iTUJt credit, considering the troubled and anarchic times 
in which he lived, there is no evidence, in his career, of any self seeking, 
or of disloyalty either to his principles or to his cc^unt^\^ True. he was 
accused by his foes of being too haughty and unbending in demeanor, 
lint this attitude, so far as it really existeti, vran doubtless due partly 
to the aristocratic traditions of his family and partly to his concept 
of the nature of the serial relations. In character we know that he 
was rigidly puritanical, intensely conseiwative, upright, and sincere, 
altlifjugh he oni'e excused the nunfuinilnient of a pledge by saying that 
a promise gi^'en under constraint W'us not binding—in this merely 
atnicipating our own modem legal view. 

Very much of W'hat ConfuciTis upheld as the standard of conduct 
applies today' as much as it did in his day. and there need fje little 
reason to despair of the future of the Chinese nation, impregnautl as 
thoroughly as it is with the rules of bchiivlntir which he taught. His 
concept tvas of an individual whi.> was self respecting, modest, digni- 
fit‘<], and wTicere; ermsistent, true to his word, loyal, benevolent, and 
a lover of leaming raihor than of wealth. No lime sm'er, yet he 
must lie in full sjTnpathy with human nature and with the best, fed* 
ing of his lime: not giran to excess in any form, untlijiching where 
principle was at slake, and unafritid in the presence rtf death, Finally, 
lie must be correct in dress and demeanor, cleanly both in person and 
in deed, Flis idKiI is ime that can not I'ut approve itself to all right 
thinking men, of whatever race or creed or political faith. And it is 
one which has liad, in the past two Ihousand years, innumerable fol¬ 
lowers—men who in times of domestic turmoil or foreign invasion 
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have not shrunk from sealing u-ith tlieir lilood. in the face of every 
temptation, their unswerving loyalty to duly anil to countiy\ 

Yet Confucius, by the men uf his own time, was reckoned a fail¬ 
ure, 'iTils was Ijecause his owti expressed purptMc was the restoration 
<if what he conceived tu be the state of affairs existing in the good old 
da>-s, some hundreds of years before. In this sense Confucius’ life 
was a failure—a failure as complete as the effort of Columbus to 
reach Cathay atid Zi|)angu by sailing westward frejm Sp^iin. But 
just as Columbus, all unwittingly, w'as the first to establish definite, 
cimscicnis. and pemranent contact between the two halves of the 
globe. Sfj Confucius, though failing utterly in his attempts to check 
the steady decay of the ancient nionarchy and the old social sj.'stem 
upon which it was based, became in the fulness of time the great 
exemplar and bcloveil teacher of hundreds of n'liUiuns of his fellow 
men. And in the future his influence is dustintvl to extend over the 
face of the globe to just that degree in w’hich the newly awakened 
Chinese |ieople find themselves called to participate in the common 
affairs of mankind. 

It is of the greatest importance, in order to understand the mean¬ 
ing of Conhicianism, to distinguish carefully lictween the sage’s own 
teachings and the cult that ha.s in later times come to be built up 
anmnd him. U has been rather flippantly said that Ctmfucius him¬ 
self, though not an agnostic and disbeliever in the ciBcacy of prayer, 
has Ijceoine himself a grxl. the rL'ciT>ient i>f tht' invocations of cotmtless 
thousantls. This is not quite true. The t'ar ISastcm concept of 
divinity is not at all lluti of the nuKiem Occident; nor, though less 
unlike, it is quite the same as that once held by the peoples of cl apical 
antiquity. Cammistatioii would come distinctly nearer than deifica¬ 
tion to expressing in temts clear to our Occidental thought the pro¬ 
cess to which Confucius has liceu subjected, Ariocstor vromhip, in 
both East an<l West, has played a pan—piThaps the chief part—in 
the rise of this concept, of canonization in the (.)ccidcnt. or deification, 
if one chffoses to insist upon that tenn. in the fJrient. The WUcf 
that the diaui still live, that they continue to talce an interest in the 
lives and fortunes of their jicople, tvaiching nver thdr prnsiH'riiy, 
rejoicitig in their well lieing. aiding them in adversity, was one to 
which ancestor worship acciLstunicd mankind, whether dwelling by 
the Tiller or by the Hmmg H(x fhicc grant the postulate of the 
sentieni existence of the soul after death, and all the re.st folli>ws 
nattirally. It is in this sense that Confucius has l>een matlc an object 
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of worship by lalcr ruU:r5. who found in his teachings of conservatism 
anil Jilial piety anti loyalty a jwjujw of invaltmbU* support to their 
dynasties. It is for this reason, loo, that honor has been chiefiy paid 
Iiini, not V>y tfic aclual founders of new mldng famiUes, but rather by 
their snccesscfrs, after the lines hart become etiduetJ l>y time with 
something of the sanctity of legitimacy aitii vested right. 

With all this cult r>f the Sage, however, his own teachings have 
noil ling Ui do. Indirectly, In mci, tliey discourage it; for he himself 
said that- worship paitl tc' the aneustors of another wa* vanity and 
not to be indulged in. He never set hhnself up as an object of w'or- 
shlfi, or even as a teacher of new dtictrine, f)n the contrary, he 
expressly claimed to he nothing more than an interpreter of the past* 
a sv'stematijMr and rccordtT of the Isesl that was recounlwl of the 
live* of the great men of old. In so far as his syst em took account of 
any mligious dcnicnl at all, it was linked with the ancienl ritualistic 
Slate worship of T'ien, the Sky, which had o>mc d<iwn from hist-iric 
time:*, and with perhaps even more ancient cult ^if ancestors carried 
mi privately by each individual family grnru|i. The cult, of Confucius, 
with its temples and its riiual, will no doubt In time pass away, as s<) 
many other cults have done in the past, and as .sP many are doing tn 
the present age of disintegration and intellectual rebirth. But the 
iilcal of life and conduct up by Confuents tan not pass away; for it 
is something of miiversal application and iimst remain such so long 
as niati remains a licing. 

Even to the foreign visitor from the i Evident not i>ti- blinded Ifv 
mheritctl prejudice to reahKe the essential and mhcreni oncrijess of 
munldnd, this regimt tlmnigh which we aft- irassing seems' holy 
ground, and H is possible to understand m a rneasure what it has meant 
during so many geticratidiis to the Sojistif Han, It is less through 
age than in coniinuity of conscious racial, cultural, and politicul ex- 
isieiure that Cliina excet'*!s the rest of Uie nudem iiatujnK of the earth. 
T'ot example, the very uatne of the little sacted city which we are 
slowly appr^iachiiig ;u;ro^i the plain dales back lo a time when Thebes 
and Babylon were the leadeni of the western world, and A then* and 
the imperud city by the Tiber were yet unknown. And that long 
gray wall which wc liegin to sec. presently, far mvay on our left front, 
surrounds a plot of ground that has been ihe burial place of a single 
family during the t-paec time that Ua.s dapsed since L*rtJnkla-s died 
at Thermupyte- 

Of the beginning or end fif this wall we can see nothing: for it 
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encircles a. spaa? said by Uie Chinese to Ijc forty li, or about tlurteen 
milei, in circumfert-iiw. iwid iht- graves i^f the descendants oi Coriiudus 
containaf therein arc legion, (..me esliinatc ptaces them at over a 
million; and certainly they tinmlier inRiiy tens of thousands. As- 
suieilly men have gone on dyinft and Ireing buried elsewhere, as they 
liave dene here; Inn where else is there such anedher graveyarrl. 
contiiiuoii.^ty used during mnn;* thaiv two thinisand years, iuul that 
by the descendants of mie man? 

The road at hrst seems bringing us direct to the cemetery. But 
presently it tums more arid mune to the right—soutlnvard—approach¬ 
ing as it dc«s a hnig aveintt' of cvpress, gnarled and fantastic, W'hich 
connects the town to the south with the great city o( the dead nearly 
a mile to the north. Presently we enter the gate, and after a few 
minutes' walk through narrow and crow'dai streets tve come to the 
great Kung Miao, the Confucuiu tejnpU' />iir ext eilrure, original and 
pattern *,>f all the countless othvre which ha\*e 1>cen planted wherever 
men Ilf Chinese race have gathertil togetluT. Occupying nearly 
a quarter of the area of the little towm, we find it a great congyries of 
courts, containing stalely yellow oxifcd buiklings. ivohle trees, atid 
iiiticriltrtj stdee, of which, ^vitliout tlie aid of a phiii. it is hard to lonn 
any ttrdered coticeptiou* The main gaco~i>|>cning southward, of 
course—is ncit l<vr (ximinf•tiers like catrselves. We enter by a smaller 
|K»rial to tile side, ami iJjcn, under the guklsince of atientlants. explure 
the various courts attd sanctuaries and ])itriietics that r^^ien «mt l>e- 
ff>re us. The approach to the main but tiling is by a succession of stone 
lerraccsi, with carveil halustrath's of white Uiiiestonc closely Tei?einliliug 
fine marlvle. The temple Itself is a splendid example of the bc^st 
Chinese style, with »livulilr of gleaming imperial yellow tile, 
t^upported, not by wooden columns, as is conniundy the case, bnt by 
ten gretit st<Jhe pillars, extjuisitely can-ed vvith entwining dragons. 
Within, in the dim ('li.nsirjil light, is the gigtinlic seatKl figure of 
Confucius himself, arrayed m royal robes—^a prithlege which has Ijceu 
IJOstlmmtnFiisly grante«l him; and in the Kime hall are statues of various 
ones of his principal disciples. 

Interesting ;et is the ttnuple. tliere is n sftot in one of the secondary 
courts, in the casteni part of the great endfjsttre, which has for us 
even greaUT appijal. For it is here there stifjod, long ago, the hou.se 
occupied by the Sage, and, liesiik ti. the 1 nimble Well fnnn which he 
lirew the water which he drank. Tea. of course, ivas then still uti- 
kiujwtt; and the (Inncse of that perioil eschewing, as they still do. 
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milk aiid its various products, drank etcher water* or beer brewed 
from rice <ir from that most [mmitivc i>f cereals, millet. As is w(ill 
knovtm. the great emptiror and consolidator, 'rs’in Shih Huoicg-tt, de¬ 
creed the destniction of ail literature deallug with the past of the 
feudal States which he had overthrown and inccfrpnraied in his empinj. 
The task of destruction was rendered llte easier by the fact tlmi tlie 
ctunltcrsome books of that day were written, not up^m pa^xd*, w'hich 
was still unknirtvn. but upon slips ot wood or bambou, while copies 
w'cre rare and thdr w'hcreabonts usually well known. Kow'ever, 
when ihe ancient house of the Sage was finally tom down, about three 
cgnturit*s ani] a half after his death aiul nearly a hundred years after 
the famous Burning of the Books, concealed within its walls u'cre 
fotiiid copies of the reverc',1 Classics, written in the ancient diaractcr, 
even then almost undecipherable save by experts. 

Although Ihc- Sage's house ts gone, his well still survives. It is 
simple—merely a shallow excavation; for all ilie great North China 
plain, ihnxigh its geological stnidurc, is untlerlaid with water at no 
great tlepth fnan the surface. About the mouth is a drcular stone 
curb, and enclosing it ami the simple commemorative tablet is a aioiie 
rail, with tastefully carved and (xinels. 

thir inspection of the temple and its various courts coinpleted, 
we reimee our steps as far as the north gate >>1 the town, and there 
strike off up the long avenue of ctTJress, northward, toward the great 
tcnieterj* where the Sugc lies tiuriwl. Part vvay up Is a line ccuimun- 
oraitve gateway with five d,panj —a glorified example of the p'ai-tous 
which we noticcil on our approach to the Ijase of T'ai Shan. Tlierc 
is twi a stone Irridge -ivcr a long since silttd up rivnilet. The rt^ad 
enters tbi; grounds fif the t:emetery licLween gigantic stone figures of 
men and animals; near these an agwl trw* trunk. Ivmind about ivith 
iron bands. Is said to be one planted orijii^tnaHy Iw Tsc-kung, most 
famous of the Usage’s disciples. Presently to the left of the road, wc 
posii the grave of the grandHrm of Confucim, a plain earthen tumulus 
enibowered iii fine trees, 'fhe whole cncltisure, in fact, is well wocxled. 
the trees ileriving their origin, it is said, from those set out by his 
three thousand disciples in hfiner of their Mosttir; the story gfjes 
that these youths, coming as they did from every part of the China 
of 1 hat day twhen everyT hing south of the Yangtse w*as term iniofiniia, 
inhabited by savages and dumures). set out each the trees representa¬ 
tive of his own home, so that here were assembled evert* species of 
tree found in ilic entire cfjuniry. 
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At tli« entl <jr the r<')ad. ur rather v.*heEv it tanis at right ariglei; to 
the left, i$ the tianl* of the* ison of Confucius, also a Tnere grass groMm 
earthen moutul. Just west of it is yet atiuthtrr, simple, ntrt more than 
three trr frmr yards in height, overgrown with ratik grass and brush, 
and shaded by nnble trees; in front of tt, and a tittle to the right as 
we face it, is a stone slab whi>fie inscription, in the andent dassscal 
character* tells us that here lies Imried ihe Sage himself. 

Xightfall is approaching and the sky has Ijcctnne overcast, and 
lowBring. The gloom, the vUter Umcliness, anti the dusteririg cedar 
and cv']>rwis eianhiiie to produce a feding of srjlemnity and age and 
awe. The very lack of all architcsctnml grandeur and pretentious¬ 
ness seem to proclaim, what the Sage himself taught, that true gretit- 
ness and worth are not ipaterial, but spiritual, not from without, but 
iroin within, that in simpHcity and smccriiy and unaffected poise and 
self possession rh^es genuine nobility of character manifest itsdf, Few 
things more clearly demonsiratc the innate goal taste or the sense of 
the huuiss of tilings that the Chinese people pussesss, than the simplidty 
of the sepulture which they have act-t>nlfd the greaiust teacher of 
their race. 

'fhe sun has set when we leave the tnmb and cnmmcnce our return 
across the plain west wan J towanl the railway. Idghts liegin to 
twinkle in the villages and farmsteads, otlivrwsyc ijitsci?ti in tlie dark¬ 
ness* ticeasiitoally a belated toiler passes us on bis way to his night's 
R«t; far t>IT the Wj-ing of dttgH is heard. t Hhcrwisc wu might la* 
atone in this ancit-m land as we phxl thjtmgh the darkness, tieccivod 
more than once by distant gleams on the hiii*isit>n, till at la-stwc come 
once more to the duster frf huts altout the railway station, and seek 
the .shelter of a native inn. 
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BAALBEK 

KY (»HOR(iE BYHON' Gt>RlK>N 

Jur/ure Pt'ftrcrcJ at /Jff I'nitrrsJfy JUitsrum, Jttjraury ij, ip3/ 

T he Ixnitidarics r/f thY ntw S^Tin whore it fnmtK the ottstem 
end ej tire Mediierranean agi'oe approximately with th^>se 
- of Aneitnt RicMiiiciJi. As clefimMl uiifltT the Uimisid the Man¬ 
date iliat (jives S\Tia 10 I'rance as a Mandatory of the !j:\ague of 
Xatiotis, the ctrast from the GulT of Alexanciretta on the north trt 
ii point helow the mins of Tyre tm the south is included in S>Tia, 
and once more, as throujfhoui the Ages, East and West nnjct on 
that naiTijw ground. For the first time since the Roman Empire. 
Syria pa.«isi:s under the control of a Western Power and ius di^stinies 
are linkeil with a Enrtijn^att political system for the third time in 
its more than Ihree llnnisand years of history. 

The ptin that SjTia has phtyed in the world's affairs was the 
nat.ura] cojisequetico of its position on the tlm*shciltl of Asia, Fct 
the Euroiiean nations that list'd the sea, it was the gateway to tlie 
East, iiittl for Asia it was the outlet tow:irds the West. 'Hic stream 
<if emntt em* and cnltufe that had its sources in Cltina and India, 
and that for two tlnmsand jisirs flowed westward across the con¬ 
tinent, was lirscliat^rl through Syria inU» tia* Mediterratiean to lie 
carried along the rotUes of aiident sea home trade to Europctan 
shoit*s. It w;uis tht' Hicenician w*ho first ctjutrolled that dischai^* 
and opened the ports of Asia to the European traffic that came on 
the reluming tkle. For if Syria was the spout by which Asia's 
stream of wealth was directed to the sea, it was also tin- funnel by 
whicti Eviroiie's wares, both material ami moral, were poured into 
Asia even Ui the remotest part of China. 

This direct impoet of two eivilinations, each backed bj' the 
ri*sourct'S, and fjenetratcnl hy Ihe forces of a cimiinent, wincentrating 
and impinging on a narrow si>ace. vitaliml the local genius and 
made Syria pircrlesss in iiKhistry and in eonunerce, while the in tel* 
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It'cUliil an'I rtUgious gifts that [xiuretl frrsm htT Up aiv among Lht' 
forces that shapctl the course nf Western dvilizatiuii. 

f>>Tia still Itas the same ailvantflge of pM^sition as it liatl in the 
olrler w<irH. Its ports, opening on the Mt^literranean, siiH l(K)k 
out tuwjmls Eurotie. Behind them ts all Asia with its stores of 
wealth. Europe still asks for the spioes. the fruits, the fabrics, the 
minerals an*l the oils of the abundant East iirnl rs willing to jiay for 
them. New ambitions arc brought to iR'jtr on the flciitinies of S>*ria 
and confident spirits do not hesitate to predict a retuni of its ancieiiT 
enunence in the new life of a rcconstructcfl world. To the sttaient 
of history the idea is fantastic, for whatc\fer its rAlc in the fttture 
may be, it will!» something veiy diflerent from what it has Iwti in 
the pa,^. Not in a ihi'usantl yearv, with every ambition and high 
resolve, could all tlte mamlatcs t>roJected from V'ersailles smimtou 
the spirit nr restore the -sulj«tance of that ancient splemlour of which 
Baalbek is the £had(iw\' symbol. 

W - 

Very little is left alwve grouml of the civilization of the niceni- 
dan.s csccpt the names of places, which indeed have in some instances 
sureivciJ all the changes of rulers. Such a surviving name is Haal- 
Irtck which, in the ancient Phomsclan tongue, meant the t'ity of 
Baal, When the Greeks toiik ixissession, folliiwing the cotuiuesu 
of Alex/inder in the ftiurtU century B. they tnmslaie<l ihm 
name into HclinpfilLs, the City of tlie Sun, for the Grt'eks recognized 
in Bajil a s^jlar divinity. 

In the Rummer of 1919 I hail the luck to spend five iJav's at 
Baalljtfk and the place has haunU'd me ever sinct:. It is tuy pnr|.K]«e 
to try to convey to the reader some idea of what 1 saw and leameil 
of that abule of the 

The gt’ds of the ancient world have a habit i.if coming back. 
They are not dead, being immortal: but I am afraid that they are 
having a very poor time of it jm;t now uml that they are suffering 
from poverty and iiegleci. T think that the attention of Mr. lb twer 
cr somelKxly ought tn l>c railed to the deplnnible c^'uditiw of these 
laiiguisliing divinities. &ime day w'hen 1 shall liave found (ime to 
start a iiocicty for the care anil prnieeiinn of hornele.ss divinities 
ntid old gods in flistress, 1 am soing to stt' tn it that all the old Things 
are accorrled their slmre of decent treatment. 

(.)f these undent liivinittcs that continue to haunt an ungratcfnl 
world, t.ho old god Baal is one of the most persistent, In antirtuity 
he wa.s a very gn?at and a very rKipubr divinity. He wa.s worshipiid 
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all the way mm ISf^pt in Bubylnnia and ii was in Pli«x-iiidii 11ml he 
had his fav<mrite Imbiiatien. He was so pojnilar wherever he iveni 
that. Ihv frther Semitic gods had lu work hard !<• cfititj-H-u* suewsvsfidly 
with him. The ancient Hebrews, both rulers and people* wtre ahvaj's 
going over to Baal in sfiite of ihe a^i'ful fleniineiatMms of tlte priests 
and prophets of Jehovah, who was repreaenied by them as sufferng 
fr>m vi( 3 lent fits of jealousy. Several changes were nitig upon liis 
name as he moved about an'ong different peoples: Baal. Bal. Bud, 
Rd and Bil are the names by which lie was usually knowm and tlie 
Hebrew' prophets In whom he w'as a flang^Tf pUS ri%*£il and lUendore 
the personification of e\dl, sometimes called him Beeb£ebiil>. When, 
ihemore, ym appeal tty Bcelaebub, as 1 have no doubt you of tea 
have oecasioa to d<.i, are paying your respects i.<3 the old god 
Baal, Bal, Bet;l, Rd or Bil. 

The Romans were the heirs to both Phoenicia and Gri>cce when 
they extended their £iiipirv to Stwia in B. C. Now Roman 
political sagacity was not bruinded by any prodneiatism in matters 
of religion. Wien they ttjok iKissession of a countrj’^ they did not 
overthrow the altars that they found iir drive the native g^xlnintf* 
exile. They knew' well enough that an exiled goij is a iiangerous 
cusiomer and they knew that one of the ways Uy put them^wlves 
right, with alien peopltjs was itj rraJkc it up to their goils. 

ttTien, therefore, the Romans having occupieti Syria, took 
possession of Baalljck. they adopted the tircck fonn of the name, 
Heliopolis, and they also adopU'd the olrl god Bjiak They identified 
him with Jupiter, who lltcreupon trH}k unto himself the allriliiucsj 
of Baal and waj? worshttxid at Ikliopolis tinder the uiinii' of Jupiter 
Baal. Thu scheme was a iKineficenl one, for Baal U-camc mort' 
humane and civilized and Jupiter lost none of his >Ugntty and, having 
wmie vwakncjtses of his own and ;t rather acc'immodaiing disjttssilion, 
he had not the slightest objection ui this idemi/icatum nf liis name 
and worship* 

The Romans entered Syna in 05 !l. C. and ihe ctmniry lotlay 
l^ears striking lestinumy to their Ijtineficent nde and to their energy 
during the succeeding centuries. Tliey sirclehcd their roads like 
white ribbons across the map; tlu'V ran their aquetlucts fwer inoum 
tain iuid plain; they flung their arches across rivers and ravines; 
they dotietl the laiui with walled cities and ai Baalhek Ihcy stand 
revoalcil to us as a race of giants with the jifwers of i fiymiiinn Jove. 
The site of each one of their cities was selected fur a definite reasfjti. 
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Pidtnyra was built in the rlesert to control the caravan trade from 
ML'Sop<jiamia, Persia. India and China at the ptiint where it met 
the caravans coming up fnan Eg^pt and Arabia, .^rid Baalliek was 
built l>ecauao it cem’mandi.vl the resources of a pnxiuctive region and 
because it commandetl also the religtcaus traditions of the SiTriaxis, 

SvTiri is cli\nded by two parallel ridges, the Lebanon and the 
Anti Lebanon ntnning mirth and south. Between, in the broad and 
fertile plain, is Baalbek, the koman Heliopolis, forty miles north of 
Damascus. I'ive days’ journey to the cast across the desert is 
Palmyra and down along the fnnge of the clesert yon cart trace the 
lines where the Romans flung thdr mighty bulw.irks rmind the world 
to protect it from the inhabitants of the dark outer spaces, represented 
<-■11 this eastern frontier Vjv the wild Arabs of the desert. Behind 
these eastern Inilwurks r;f their empire the Romajis Imilt in SiTia a. 
second and a greater Git-ecc and its gteatest monument was Baalbek. 

.As you apprwich Baalbek along the plain between the Lel^anon 
and the .\nti Ltrbancyn you see in the distance six coJtuiuis against 
the horizon rising majestically alKive their surroundings. .*Vs you 
come nearer you can see belcju' these cohuiins a mass of ruined tmild- 
ings that take shajjc gradually as you npprt>.'ich. This is the acruptilis 
and even from a disiance the traveler can ilisttngiiiah dearly two of 
its main features. Tlie nearer the two is what wc ntay call for tite 
present the second lemjjle standing ngaittst the backgrijund of a larger 
edifice in which the six soaring columns an* seen to lx- raised on a 
platffinu. Helicjirolifi was a walUx! dty atnj thi* aerfv|KiUs stiiod 
within the walls in the soiuhwest urea, iioinc of the ancient city 
walls are still itunding and the nifrlhem gate i.s ahnosi tittact, but 
the principal "ibject of intcn,*st is the acfopaUs, now a muss of ruins. 

71ii> .HeCfiiitl Icmplc skmnJ apun, a UUle ti* the sinith, raised 
nil its ovTi platfomt 15 feet in tidght. 'Die main lempk' ivitb its 
approuches nn a st-ine ijltufonn raised 2b fct-l above the ground 
level. It was l.HHi feel long From c.*wt ti> wcju and ‘Mb fcxji 
with fn-mi south to north. 'I'his stone phitiomi did not re.st on a 
'■^>l^t| uifiiw of earth or rraSdurj. !i was supported on a aiTit'i: <*( 
arched v.'uitis (>i’ iitnsisivc masonry running the length .and breadth 
'*1 lilt* phitfitmt .iiul ems-sing each other at right .'tngU's. These 
vault,s arc still intact atul the platform abovT" them is also unbroken, 
Besides these vaults there can be seen under the srime platform, two 
large halls with walls and ceilings covered with beautiful ami intricate 
sculptui'is 
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The stairs ascending to the platform wore on iho oast end. 
Tiicy ccinsistod of a triple llight of stairs 160 feet long, nearly all of 
which have been removcnl by ihr? Arabs, At the top of this llighi 
rtisc the grvat gateway, ptirtico or prnpylon, a word that I will use 
bc'causc it moans a monumental entrance. This propylon was 
160 feet wide and .^^6 feet tieep. f'tn right and left it was llankcd by 
two massive lowers and adon’oti in fRint by a row of twelve columns 
supporting the entablature. The back wall of the jwirticti .still 
show's twelve niches for statues of hernic siae and was pierced 1>5’ 
three ^Itxjrw-aj’s, the largest in the center lieing 2b feet high and 
18 feet wide. The sockets witin au iheir brotuw'castings in which 
the great douhk' dfKirs swung are \'isible in the stone sills. In the 
thickness of the w;dl lietw'ecn those dfx.'iri were tw'o winding stair¬ 
cases leading to the roof, itow fallen. The entire propykm, though 
perm it ting of measurement, is Reduced to a mass of ruins. 

The three doors letl to a be-Kagona! court with a sunken basin 
in the middle surrcjunded by a row of C<irinihiaii columns. On 
four sides of the hexagon were four great chamhers with open fa^des 
adonied w*iih Cormthian columns ami sis smaller rooms of irregular 
shape entereti by small doors. The wails of the four large halls, still 
standing, had iw'o rotvs of niches for statues, one row above the 
other. This hexagonal court was roofed over froni the itinc-r row 
columns to the outer walls, tire sunken an^a in the center being left 
open to the sky. so that yrjo could walk artiuiul from the outer 
cniTitnce to the inner entrance: without licing exposed to the w'caiher. 
Tlie traveler trjclay locking westward frtan the court may envisage 
in one view the ruins '(f the great temple and its monuinental 
approaches. In the distance, at a higher k*vt?l, is the wreck of the 
temple itself with the she remaining cohimns rising above the snr>w'- 
capped Ix-lianon mountains and etched upon Ihc sky. This hex¬ 
agonal court was 260 fo^^t across and a triple tk)f>rway on the west 
side led to the stjuarc court which mcastires -140 feet from east to 
west and 385 feet frrim Sfiuth to nr»rth. In this .stjiiane cutiri al.'jo 
wail a sunken central area open to the sky. Around the margins 
of this c^pen area stood oi'ioe a row of Corinthian columns 25 feci 
high supprtrting a mar^'elous sculptured cniablaUirc nine feet high 
on which the roof rested. behiTul thirse columns a w'ide covered 
passage ran around tlirw* siflvii of the court. .Adjoining this colonnade 
and opening from it, a series of halls, some oblong and st>ine semi¬ 
circular tviih open fapidt^s adorned with Corinthian columns sup- 
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porting aitolhcr iM.HtliUunE?tl tnisblatitn;, rnn aramifl the three sides 
of the court. Jn ihe open ooim lisclf are still to be seen iwj basins 
for ruTining water, each basin I wing f»8 feet long, 23 feet wide and 
3 feet high, richly sculptun:«;! on the outside. Midway betw'een 
these tw'Cj l^asins stotxl the great altar ,H fret isqnare. 

This great courtyard is a jumble of mins. Not one of the 
columns is standing an<l the whole sjiaee is strewn with fragments 
of itohlu structure ihui *mcc formed part of comicc, capital, arehi* 
Lrave and molduig. In the walls of ilie chamlicrs around the 
sides of Uh; liqnare court anti the hexagt^nut court there can still lie 
seen and counted 350 niches for siaiuos. Tliere is one more 
remarkable fact to bo mentioned in connection u ;th these two cniris. 
All of the columns that adf.)mcd Ijoth of these courts and that adorned 
the propylon. al'Niut 2(H) columns in all, were murujliihtc shafts of 
red granite 25 feet high and 3 feet in diameter Thai rose colored 
granite is not ftpiind an>nvht*re in Syria, U Is found only at jVswan 
in Egypt, 7ilf) miles up Uie Nile. All r)f ilicse graiiite shafts tlicre- 
fore trore quarried at Aswan, floated dtnvn the hide, rafted across 
the Meiiitermncan Sea and hauled over the Lebanon Mountains 
to be set up at Uaalbek, 

Now all that 1 have l>ccn deserif dug is 44ily the intrcduction, 
the approach, the 'I'estibulf of The principal edifice, and thal e<.lificc 
tliat riiam so loud and tluiriiiers in the index w;is once llw temple 
of Jupiter Baal and a wcitiHcr of the ancient world. It vose on a 
second platform 20 feel higher llian the first or 52 feet aboee the 
gmuiul level. It wajs 175 feet with* and 310 fwt long and was reached 
by a flight: of steps miming the entire width of t.Iie l>uiUling, 175 feet. 
A man standing at the great altar and liKiking up at the temple 
would st-e its broad fagudc towering 150 feet above his head. In 
plan the temple consisteil of a ceil a siiiTfvunik'd by .54 Corinthian 
CoKunns fomuTiglhe ta’risiyle and 8 forming the p*iTlicOi 02 columns 
in all, Dnly 6 of these cfilumuif remaiti standing, the columns tlial 
kHtmtil on *mr horijEon a$ wc crosserl the plain. The wdiole structune 
was roofed over and the ai>cx of the JXH>f rose high alujve the tops of 
the ridumns, fi^rmittg a triangular ^x'liimeni in front. Within the 
west end of tiie cclla w'as ihe sanctuary, and there must have stood 
the statue of the gotl, and Jts this wtndii l>e of a siise pn>portii>nate 
to the timlding it must have t>EX'n of coloasaJ dimensions. (>f the 
massive walls of the cclla itself nol a single stone retraiiv up*>n 
another. 
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A ffWJinit ^jf tt-u; ^rnioi mu whicli fwn bcjJMli pljurt4 eX Inurvnifc ikrrVftl m yurjiCMytci 
li> iftn-y uff the ruKi «'Ater fruni the rccifi 
Fiv«. 3-^. 


I cdint: now to an aminsing featnn,' tliat has taxc'fl ilw ort'tluliiy 
of Kt'ntnuiotiii of mun ever since HuullK'k m\s rcdiijcoveretJ in the 
^lecaLh Arouni] itie Liu'ee expfjseiJ sides of the icmpte, 

heiow the Ijiises ijf the colutui’is anti at a thstance of 25 feet from 
the wall of the platform on wliich it was Liiih, ihen: is to l>c seen 
tmlny an utifiritshet] ratnpart wliieh R-mains exactly as it was left 
by the masons, the space Velwii'n the rampart and the platform 
wall being lUled in with solid mtisniiry. I will only call attention 
n-tw l'.> tht‘ fact that the nt^l^r'r cniit^o of stones on the ’^yost side of 
the rampart 0i insists of ihrwr Biones, not conrilirti' Itu* ends of tlie 
silk* ctiursc!^, and that the loud length of that west wcition of the 
rampart is 225 feet. ICach nf the t.wu side coiirscs, tjtte on the north 
anil one on ihe south, contains nine stotics and the length of each 
conrsc is .h'5 feet, 

Bt'forv' jjroc'cfding with tlte description of the Lemple of Jupiter 
Baa! it will he nectssart* to get some iilea of the style and pro|Kirtions 
of the secrU’.d temple, which is mtidt TietUtr |jrt*scr\Trl. 'riie second 
temple, if it stoid by itself, wmdd hr R-tnarkable for its siKC and 
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magnifict'iictr. but il in dwarffti by tbo umutmsiiy t>f its huge com* 
[Tamon. Its eiilirt* structure is oi fine ivhilc* marble to which time 
has imparted a nch limwa tore, Part <il‘ the peristyle is staTuling 
and the walls of the cella arc Wfinderfully preserved. The columns 
of the tK'risiyle nru made in five seetioaa each, they are 60 feet high 
and lei'i in dinmeUT; they stippfirr a fine entablature and the 
distance between the columns and ihe walls of the cx‘Ua is tO feet, 
and that space rjf 10 feci is hrirlgcd alyjve by great blocks itf stone 
reaching across tlie architmve to the wall and forming a v'aulied 
ceiling exquisitely carve*I. In hexagonal ajjaces placwl at intervals 
on this ceiling are portraits of all the gods atid of their niimerous 
pnigeny and \rith their emblems, reaching all around the building 
and looking do’svn upon \is firm the ceiling, the carved decoration 
of which is altogether exquisite ami wonderful. 

Passing opprjsite the jxinieti which, w'ith the exception of the 
tw'o columns of the southern end lias fallen way, you find this portico 
consisted of eight fluted columns, the tnily free standing llulcd columns 
at Baalbek. Hi.re also you can see the upper part of the fiighi of 
steps that knl up to the pttrtico, over w'hich steps the Araljs have 
hiiili a castle. 

The eturance to this second temple is 4.^ fcci high and 23 feet 
wide and is surrouudnl by a lu'ttler of beautiful sculpture, (.)n 
the soffit of the linuil Ls earv'oil a great eagle w'ith wings outspread. 
The lintel is made of three sionvi;. ami many years ago the keystone 
in the center liad hxjscncil and had ^td down until ii seomed 

to hang as by a hair. Sir Kichanl Burtrm, w'hen he was Consul 
General at I)ama*H 2 us, built up a pillar of small stones to take the 
weight of the great keystone and support it. It weighs rtumy Lons, 
In ihe thickness of the wall, at the right of the door as you enter, is 
a winding stair cut out of the great blocks of stone. Passing within 
the tcinple you find that tfic rixif is entirely gone and tluvl the 
Interior walls, presenting engagofl fluted coltunns of the Corinthian 
orfitT, are fairly well jireserved. 

'riiis is ihc time U> relate an incident in the recent fortunes 
of Batdbek which may serve both as a fix it note to history and as a 
typical uiiKlem instance. In when the German Emperor 

made his tour of the East he nsited the ruins, together with tlte 
Empress and the Sultan of Turkey. The Kaiser then ohtaineti 
permission from the Sult.’tn i<> send a German arehax>lpgical expe- 
dilion to make excavation.s a1 BfuiUwk, The mission, consisting 
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Clc»'h'<if Ihi' nniKf Tit pwiiHin!» IJ lem. timJif i > hxl wntc oxl M fiFT loim nmt 

i(y V in i hr i P*-Kr T1J.: 
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of twcKv ntfii. urriwi) in IWH and Ifit-'y t'mplny^l iil'rml frtnr hniirkwi 
natives nialiiiiji excavations for fcmr yeats. My main tjurpos^ in 
referring to thw b to call attcnlirfU to twf> things thai i.It*! 

Gf^mian nrchajoloj'ists <Jid. otic goxl rmd antti-lif-r. They 

fnnnil iht* gn^at keyst/iiw! in the lintel nf the dm/nvay pivijifx'^l up 
fls Sir Ridimtl Btrrlon hfnl left it. They raised tlic kc>'st.one aftain 
Intj* its original iioritkm an^l fastenwi il in place by mtans tif a 
heavy imn sunk in the.stone. They ^cn- then able to Fi'ninv^e 
Burl'-m's pillar witlioui liiv risk I'f dropping the keystone and to 
c^mtinne their excavalioits alt-mt the loitranee- That vm vs'hat 
may lie eallt-d their goixl dwtb In one of the ludies in the Inter)ur 
tvall of the U-niple tluTie was Ui K* Seen heforc the wilt n new talilel 
of white marble. That tablet cotiLamed an mscriprion in {ieimati 
and in Arabic. Tlw German iTTfH?fiptinTi was in rvry eliUionite 
Ciothic letters cut in the white nirirl,jlc and filled in with gik. Alxjvc 
was the Eniiieror's coat of unns; then came the name of the Eni- 
jjtjnir: then that of the Empnciw; then the name of The Snlum of 
Turkey and last bin tioi least, the name of G' ni Then followt'd 
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a long inscription highly complimentary to all four and giving Ihe 
rlatc at «’hich that distinguished company vdsitcfl Btoaibek. 

When my linic came lo visit Baalbek that tablet was no longer 
in its place on the nail eif the Tettiple. It was lying with a lot of 
other rubbish on the fUxtr of the Arab cjtstic near by. This is what 
happened. Wlien Uird Alletiliy after his nctor>' twer the Turks 
and their Gcmian Allies was marching northward he passed Baalbek 
and placed an Australian garTistin thiTc, and it seems that these 
astoiiislier] Ircpojjers frmn the sheejj ranges of Quccn.stund and the 
streets of Urisbane. whose reputation is not exactly that of artists 
and whose const i tut ions were pro<jf aijainsi most fotm-s of atrodty, 
were neverthtdess mtjvwi lo take dtnvn (.hat uiblot frtmi its place 
and assign it to a more appropriate setting on the rubbish heap, 
and 1 feel quite sure that uhen the Australians next went into 
all the inluibitants of tllympus gave thetn every assistance 
in their power. 

Bcfttrc Uxiving this scoorui temple I want particularly to put 
it F(n Tvcor<l that after a long controversy among scholars as to which 
of the gods tills temple Iteloitgcd to, Uie qm^liou has l>een settled U» 
the .satisfaction <if evcrytwxiy, and 1 rejoice to lie able to record the 
tlccision Lliat iliis beautiful tcmpli;, so ik)IiIc in pixiporiions mid so 
exquisite in iletail, was dcdicatcil to no other tium our goml olil friend 
Bac’chus of the wine cups. 

Tile temple of Biicchns is, as T have said, ver>' much better 
pnc*ser\'Li1 than the Tcinple of Jupiter Baal, for the latUrr has Ixten 
used ,'is a tiuarry since the fall of the old reJigitm at the end of the 
fourth century. Churches, mosqtu^s, castles and forire.sscs have Ixicii 
built from it and the ertavning icattire of tltat chaos of ruins consists 
in the six standing columns supporting a fiugmentof the entablature. 

These colttnuis are (i(» fcci high. The bast^ are 8 feet liigli and 
tlk* capitals anr S feet high. The shaft «f each ooltunn is built in 
ilirec secticaiH arve! each shaft has a minimum diameter of 1)4 feet. 
The columns stipfM/rl: an entablature J5 feet high, iTiis entablature 
consists of three horiisontal menibeTss the architrave resting on the 
capitals, the frieze rusting on the ardiitrave and the comice resting 
on the frieze and cmtipIcLitig the c-ntablaiurc alwve. Each of these 
horistontal members consists of a single course of stoue and each 
stone is 17 feet long and 5 feet high anti weighs not less than .'h) tons. 
Bases, sliaits, capitals and entablature are all of white marble now 
tunietl to a rich wami bn>wn and gold. Part of the wall of the ptat- 
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form ffn which the tcinpk* stowl h exiKweH l>t;hiw the bastes of the 
culumtis ami the lug stones fornii hr the wall of the unfinishtul ratiifXiri 
that enclostsl tlie temple plaifonn on the three expreed sides can l>e 
sec-ii below, 

Fallen capitals and fragments of architrave, frieie and cornice 
arc lying about in heaps. Frcun these one Cim examine in detail 
the sculpture that wax carrietl arounil the four sides of the temple. 
Lions' heads at intervals on the cijmice sort'cd as gnrgrA'Ies to carrj* 
o» the rain \rater from the n«jf. 

I come now to the rami>art wall that wa^ carriwi amutid the 
ni^rthem, wextem and southern sides of the temple platform at a 
distance of 25 feet fnun the latter. That rampart never finished. 
The course of stones in the southern range was intentled to carr>' 
another course of the same dimensions and that was to cam' ii 
third courser fomiing a huge omamerttal cornice giving a finish 
to the top of the i^'all. F'acli of the stones in p<«ation is 15 feet 
high. 15 feet wide and 44 feet long and there arc nine of them in 
this course. Two mnre courses of these sUitic?s would bring the top 
of the rampart wall up to the level of the platform wall and to the 
bases of the columns. The space Ijctwcen was to have lieen filled 
up with solid mas'Jnrj' to form a terrace running arnund the three 
si<lt’s of the* temple and commanding a magnificent view on all 
sides. 

C)n the western side ij{ ihc rampart wall which is the end wall, 
the second course cif big stones wui already put in place. This 
course of stones is !95 feet long and it consists of three stones. Each 
of the5<‘ stones is 15 feet high, 1,5 feet i^dde and fr.? feet long. One 
more course of these stones would bring the wall up exactly to the 
level of the columns of the peristyle and on a level wit h the jilatfortn 
wall, which is 25 feel inside, ( If s^iccial significance is the fact that 
the faces of thttse huge stones are not finishetl. 

Let us go to the marhie quarry' three quartern of a mile away 
and see whai we shall see. At ilu- entrance 10 the quarry we find 
a strim% a bUicl: of marble of nnifurm quality anti without ilaw, 
10 feet high. 16 feet wide and 69 feel long, and it weighs lSt>0tons: 
tmi there arc more and greater wonders to come. 

! have ntit mcntiontftJ tlie Joints beiw'txm the big stones 
that were put in position in the rampart wall. TliesG joints to my 
mind are even iiume riiinarkable than the stones themselves. To 
illustrate wliai T mean 1 here present a photograph taken where 
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two of the stones m the sinxtbent range cruTic tr'geiher. Thij^ coxtrse 
of sUmcft was tteing cut away at the top as t»* ftjrm a batUtred 
surface and on the stone at the right the hatter was not finished. 
Bill I want to call atteritiijn to the joint Wtween the two stones 
which may sen'C as an exiunplc of all the joints that. ti'Cre tnade in 
the rampart walls. What you. see is a certical V-<3luipeJ groove 
with p<iiliahefJ sitlcs at the place where the ttro stones are joinwi 
together and the joint, which is at the hottoin of the V-Bha|X 2 tl groove, 
is si> fine that it is invisilule and can he iletccted i>itly with A strung 
magnifying glass. Tliis close contact of the two stones extends 
frrrn) front Id l>ack and fr<itn top to iKittotn. 1 am using no exag- 
gcTuifon when I say that it is like the invisihle joint in a iwjlishcd 
mahi^jany table top, 11 Ls scarcely necessary for me to adil Lliat no 
mortar tjr filling of any kind was used in I he masonry cnnsiruetifTn 
at BjtalLck. 

I'lVirr fjuesticnis now present thertn^dves as follows. 

First. \\nv. built the temples of Jupiter and Bacchits. and 
when? 

Svtf'iKl. IVliy dill they uec sndi huge stones, the largest that 
have i‘.vi>r Iw^en tiK«-d in construe[iimr 

Think How did tliey move the^e sloni,^? 

Fourth. How and M'h(?n w^cre the teinples destmytxl? 

Let me say at once that only !he last of these f|iic5tions admits 
of a definite answer, ‘rhi.i utiswcts to the others, if thev arc frirrh* 
coining «i all, must lie liastO on cnnjuettjre. 

The first qtteat iont Who built the temple, and whvni? is answered 
by Oie inhabitants of Lhi ei.>unLry in the b.illuwing mkerc£it.ing way. 
They say it was liitiit Lwforc the Fl" KPfi by the giants who lit'w.i in 
those ilays: ihey ufTirni that no mw of men since the wi*nt' 

I'ig etnnigh or f>oi.mful enough to aecoTTipliBli ‘inch a task. They 
contend that since the SHckkI men du noi live lung enough to do so 
much work, and it must he admitted that there is something in that. 
In an interesting historic,!! work w'rittcn by the Grand I’amaroh 
of the Mamnites, the Christtiin.s who live in tlie Uilumrai, there 
occurs this interesting and iliiimlnating passage: 

‘‘Tniditif.in slates that Baallx’k is the miMsi ancieiu building 
til the world. Cain, the son of .^dam, built it in Uw year 133 
of the Ciratinn in a fit of raving madness and ivith the help of 
the giants who were pimished for their iiiicjuilk^ by the Flood.” 
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Such is the testimony uf k»caJ scholarship. (Jur wiser Westem 
scholarsliip is much expltcit ami direct and much less final in 
its wmdtfsitnis. We are to Ijtlicve ihiit there is not a stone visible 
at Baall>ck that is ^jhkr titan the Roman Empire, 'lliat much may 
be positively sorted. Not a trace hits been found of the original 
temple of Baal that must have st'Totl on the -saitic site, WhaU'\'rr 
it was UliC it luis entirely disappeared and u'as replacotl by the 
temple whose ruins Irave excited asunnishmetit and mcreduliiy since 
they were made kitfittm to the ftx^rhi by a EnnijH-an traveler in die 
middle of the sixteendi ceniury. It seems strange that such a 
place should have Vieen forgotten for a th<.*usai]d years, hiu it is still 
more sininga that the Roman histonans make no mention of ihc 
building of tliat wmtlerfiil temple. 

The names of four of the Eniperors have been nssricinted wit!) 
the 'rumple tif Jupiter Bajth We an? told that Trajan inwanl^s the 
end of the linrt ccniury, while tm a Ciuiipaigit in the Ea.^. visitcti 
Heiiuprjlis and ccmsulied the ilraclc. Tlicre must iherc-fure liave 
lieen a temple in Trajan'!^ time, but it is not known that it Cmdd 
hax'p htV!!! thi: same diiii 1 have been trying to ilcscrilfc. 'Phe name 
(if Antoninus Pius, who reignitl fifty years later than Trajan, has 
tx-cn connected with the loiuidation of the Temple. Thai connec¬ 
tion is l:(a.si^l on w statiTneni found In a history^ writien in the sevent h 
century'. 5(t(t ycara iifter tlx' time of Antoninus Pius, who reignecl 
fivitn 138 to bd* a span of years. There are two (.lifllcultu*s about 
ttcccpting the stntctnent that Antiminus built the Tf;mple, It is 
Imrdly erediblc that a work vi such imgnilude wras accomplhiln.'il 
ill the splice tif Zi years, and m(?reover the ix^rstaial friend and 
biographur id Anioniiiu-s mnltes no mention of any such act on the 
finri of his lm[icrinl pativin. The name of Septiinivis Sevems who 
r«gnt<I ai the cud of the sociiml century, has also lieeii connected 
VkHth the btiililing of the Temple. This coimccUmi is based on the 
fact that I here arc somi* coins of Septimius that show the Outline 
of a temple with the witrds JupiU-r and Ileliopfilis, These eoiiis 
have furnished ground for the idea that it W’as Septimitis Severus 
w'ho, during his reign, dt'dicated the temple of Jupiter to BaaJ, but 
the histiirian Dion Cie^ius, the friend atid hi«.igrapher rif Ijjcptituius, 
mokes no mctitioii *if ihc siibicci at alb 'riic name of CaracaJla, 
his son anti succe^'f, has also !rt*en eonm'Cted by some writers 
with i.hr rmishing of the Temple, but that idea again is basetl on 
some coins of Carat*alla, 
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The in^JcripLitina fount! at the mtns tli.> lurt Ivdp ns. for there is 
ncn a single inscription that givtsi the nanie of the bviikler or that 
refers at all to the cimstmctioti <*f the Tempie, The fact remains 
that wc clg ni,>t km.iw the date or the naine r.if the Tho 

style is that of llie Roman Imperial Age and lhai is ail n't* knou' 
of the origin of thegreatt^St wf)rk that tniin has ever harl the audiicity 
to plan or tile energy.' and skill to exeente. 

Aft tci the sec^.md (jtnisTkm, Why 'iid they nuc such large 
and why did they join itiesc sionos t'jgeihcr unth such inerodihle 
and unusnal prficisii.in?' The mmi'i't's tliat men liave for doing any- 
iliitig reduce thenutcdves to a very few. The proNimicy of Eg>iJt 
where the RoiTian* liad by this time grftwn attjustomed to 
m the w<jrk of their prctleccssors. the ancient Rgyptiane, massiw 
huge blocks '.'f stone and excet‘<iing fine hatiLs mighl Itavc 
stiggested to tijcm a plan ftit suriJassmK tlie Egj'ptians in i;h<Hr own 
(iistincLive arts; Imt if that harl licen Uidr chief incentive liiey 
'WTiuli] liave ch<)5+en lf> lieat the Egi'plinn!» (iri their lavn gmutid and 
ivtiiild have achievenf ihctr triimipli in rather than in StTia. 

It was not for defense that they raised these stones, l>ocause 
the city wall cnckisefJ the Acropilis aufl for defensive purposes 
they w«iu!il have [nil the biggwt sftJncs in IIil* city wall. When 
I saw that, the snrt'acc of thtjse huge monoliths remained nnl'mishctl 
it i^ccumtl tfi nH' tliat tlie Imildvrs had (tlatitiL'il to cover the surface 
of the cniire walls of the rampart with sculpt tire in relief, perhaps 
with scenes Erom mytholojiy reprcsseniing the inhabitants of Olympus 
or SdtTu' sitnilttr iicla.me faniiHiir enough in (m-ek and Roman art 
and architcettrre. It is obvious that for such a purp<jsc tliL- bigger 
each unit Ilf con^tniction t he iH-ttiT, and !t is aliMi obvious- that the 
finer the joints where they miersectetl the work of i.he sGulpLor, 
the li4:*tttT for his work and tar the apf^-ainncc of the flntsheil suifaoe. 

Now for the thirti t|Ucstion. Htnv did they move these stones 
anti lift them into jiLisition, anti Ik^w tiid they make such Joints ha 
thfkse I list we have iseen? alrearly know the explanation of 

the native and 1 dunk there ore reruns for dlstitissing the tbcnry 
of jpants before the k'lcHifk The Ctucsticiii is usually dismissed with 
the statement that the builders had Icgiojis of slaves whose norrual 
encrgii^ and resemrees were, it seems, dcvc1(ti>ed to an aisionwhing 
degree by the lilferal application of ponenioiis and magic whips, 
and whose unskflliii lalHir miracuUniiily lransform«i itself under 
the same treutmeni into ihc most refimjil and exquisite craftsman- 
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sl^ip. H'hai. IS ati interesting theory’, but there are objections to the 
thtKiry of slaves and I find mj'self unable to entertain it* In the 
first place it has no Ijistorical basis at all. In the second place. 
Llaalbek did nttt impress me as ihe worh nf slavoa. It imprrjssctl 
me ntlhCT as the work of men who loved their toil anti who gh/ried 
in the lalHTT of their liands. It inipressed me as the wt'rk of iuuti 
who handled their IcmhIs w'ith affection and wh'r t:ures3ed the marble 
as they wrought it till it yielded to their toucli tuid I'espLituleii to 
their will for the sake of the hfvc that they latrc it. In otluir woitU. 
k all impressed me as tlie work of men who an? as extinct today as 
the giants before the Flood. 

Wlint mechanical devices were used I do not know, but I think 
it will l*e agrml that the magicians wlii> juggled witli thiL^se stones, 
ti^sed them aboi^t. eJmeked them np on the top of walls and balanced 
them on the tops of columm and never thought *if mentioning' it 
at all, hai'^e furnished us v^ith an interesting standard by which to 
measure our own performanice. But when, in addition to Uiat, they 
rangfii those stones up t(»gether with the pret^ision of science and with 
a cabinetmaJrer's joints, 1 confess lliai I fijid it a little tiil prov oking 
oit their part, for it kxiks as if they were rubbing it in rm us. 

Now' for the fourth and last question. How and wlieii were 
the temples fji'atmjied? We know' that the EmiKrrvir t'^instantinc 
after his com^ersiou to Christihuity tmdered the temples of Bjialbek 
to lie closed some time during the first half of the fourth ocutun** 
and at that time the great gates w'ere shut on the worshipers 'if 
Jupiter and Oacchus to remain dosed tliroughoul the jaicccc'Ung 
reign. Then to the Imperial Um.me at Crmstantiunple came 
Julian, whose reasoiirMl coiivictiim that the preservation of human 
civiliKatinn and (Ireek culture required the re^i<^jnitioT^ of the okl 
worship was gi\'eu public efTect by his avowal ni: paganism eoupU'd 
with It ^1 era lion for all cretxis. The temples of Baalliek were opentti 
once more for pulilic worship, but the respite w'as short, for tw'o 
years after ctimiug to the Ibrtme Julian was killed cm a Persian 
lifttUefidd and with him died the last hope? tjf luiganism: but 

It reinninpil for Tlieodosius, w'hu reigned at the end of llte fourth 
century, to cdditate the victory of Christianily by an edict ordering 
the destruction of the pagan temples UiroughouL the witrld. Tlie 
overthrow <tf Baalbek, then begun, was carried im for cemturiea 
by the Christians and l>y their euccessors, the Mdhaminodatts, 
Already ui the time ' if Theculoaius a church wa*, biiih in the grciLl 
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c^jurt of tlip Temple of Jupiter with stones Vk'tenched from its moun- 
taittous walls, Statue'S were hiirned to mako lime or wantonly 
destroyed, and ee'en the portrait busts of the gods carv^ed on the 
ceiling of the peristyle of the Temple of Bacchus 65 feel in the clear 
overheatl were sysicitiatically aiul labtjriously defaced, as may be 
seen toda>' where the great stones of that ceiling are still In place, 
but it w'as the I'emplc of Jupiter Baal that suffered most. Besides 
the Church of Thcorlosius many oUicr Christian buildings were 
raised from its well hewn stones during the two and a iiuartcr cen¬ 
turies through w'hich the Clhristians remained in p<>sse^ion. \V)ien 
at last the Arabs broke through the Eastern defenses and drove 
the Romans out of bjTia in the se\'cnlh contuiy. they cojnpleteil 
the destruction to convert the great platform uf tlie AerttpoUs into 
a fortress and. thnjughom the succeeding centuries, to build mosques, 
castles and palaces from the temple masonry. Meantime to the 
outside world Baalbek w^as utterly forgotteji for a thousand years 
till a Eurojjean traveler at tlie middle of the sixteenth ceiiturv' 
made the ruins known to Europe and ivhen Wood and Dawkins, 
turn English architects, sixty years later publishet! their drawings, 
they were able to convince the world that the story was not a myth. 

I am not bold enr^ugh to attempt to deed be the emthions of a 
pilgrim in the presence of this niiiuxi .shrine. The effect conveycxl 
by the eye to the astonished mind is matched in a u-ondertul way 
by the sensations of the ear, for the breeze that is always blowing 
strikes from these uplifted stones a clear melodious sound, sustained 
on a single chfiixl and pitched in a minor key and when the gale 
sweeps down from the I,cbant»n these tall ct^lumns of standing marble 
vibrate like the strings of an .Eoiian harp, iliitging on the wintls 
their soft lament. 

On the south front of the standing columns the state of pres- 
orv’ation is gcnid, hut the winds and the stonns come from the 
north so that the northern exposure faces lUe weather and on that 
northern exposure where the rainSi the snows anti the tiail drive 
against the uiiyitdding stone and where the fingers of .-Eolus ha\'e 
swept the strings of this Olympian Kitc, it shows worn ami l^atteretl 
like some tall cliff that fronts a stonny sea, 

While we are looking at this picture let us not. tniss its full 
message, lest what we have seen shoukl make tis feel tfio prouti of 
Atkim's breed. If this picture shows us on the one hand man, the 
architect, in action like a god, it also shows him up in action like 
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ail inwct tir a worm, \^Tien Ihe buikkrs raist'd these columns they 
placed t’lrfini!*; dowels sunk in lead liciwcen the base and the fwt 
of each column and some one in the course of time has cut aw-ay 
the stone at the foot of every ooliunn to extract the lead and bmus'c; 
and yet TviLh only lialf a foot to staml on, each column continues 
tti' tx'ar up its load and has weathered everj' storm and everj' earth- 
quaJee, So long as these six tx)lumns stand as they stand today, 
senene atjove the warring nations— these l^aliant sentinels tliat Iiavc 
braved, age alter age. the hostile elements and the violence and 
rapacity of man —so long will men l>car witness that hirrc a miracle 
w-as viTought in stone. 

Now imiigine nineteen fjf these columns in a row with the 
entablature spread above them and restore in your mind’s eye the 
wall of the cella behind them, spread the roof over it all an*! raise 
the rampart of the big stones to the level ftf the bases of the columns 
to form a terrace and finish the rampart, above with a gigtiniic 
i^culpturcd cimnice and imagine the face uf the ranipan wall anmnii 
the thme sides of the temple to be carved in figures of heroic size 
rciircsenting scences on CHjinpus, and you will see in your mind's 
eye a fraction of the vision of the architect who planned the Temple 
of Jupiter Raah 

Wien the sun rises above the Anti Ivchanon and the splendf'ur 
falls acro^ the wreck of eighteen centurifs you may ct-'npire up. 
though dimly, some fragment of that visi'mt intd if ymt are wtirthy, 
power may be given you to read lictwecii the lines of the dissolving 
rrorblu Krme syllable of that builder’s thmight, 

I remember a morning when I stcjod Itelow ihi: six majestic 
columns and wtUchctl the clnwn c^rme up. High up in the air, where 
the trplifte^d stfines poured out their bean upon the brccKc, in that 
soft bohjiming ^ourul that fl(>ated tliiwn the cetiiuriefi, I faiieie^l that 
I heard in that m\^tic chord the vcier^ of the old divinity, the plaint 
OT ilii* gTKiat g(Nj Hoal. It scemtsj to (ill the firmament and pervade 
the vault nlNi>vc, and I sbotild not have been at all ' ^^h<l 

heard Ap>llo's bo’ivscritig iwang or setn Jijvi’‘b tliundcrl-olt dcsceivil. 

llui wluTf 1 stiHul beliw. the gmund was vvann with Inmnan 
heart heats, for in that enchanted aimusphere I fell the stirring 
uf mien's thoughts anti I fi'U the pressitm* of the faith f'f iTieni There 
was a mighty presence that enfoldeij me, atnl, wrapped aliouL me 
like a vapt^r, the immortal Rt>iHt of a master min«l. .^rid as I lotjked 
n]Kjn hiK ntinetJ workmanship, the itimbleri ciilumns aufl the stolen 
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stones rose up imd took their appointed places and the void was 
filled once more with the vision, as the Inuiltler saw it in the reali2a' 
tion of his dream* But I had no standard to take the measure of 
the mind that worked tliat miracle ami I Imd no instrument to 
gauge <jr arithmetic to estimate the Thought that found its lialntntion 
m that mind. Vet as I traced the lines of his foundations and his 
plan unfiflded itself acre tiiKjn aoie around me, a plan that was hi 
nearK* finished and iKtw so utterly undone, I felt that it was not 
so verj* far along the road that I was trawling to the heart ttf that 
builder's heart. 

cannot have failed to notice that wherever a l>ad building 
lief aces the landscape, nature refuses to he reconciled to its presence, 
and that whenever there is a lienutiful or a noble work of human 
hands, whether it lie a cottage i>r a f>ulace or a temple, nature seenrs 
to appropriate tliat object and in caressing accents to call it her 
own, How well this pnnialitj’ of nature is l^rought home to us at 
Baalljck even the ptintographs confess; for the voice of nacure seems 
to tie saying* This temple is my veiy own. it is planned after my 
own fashion, it rhj'mes with my nvecs and my waterfallSi h is made 
like my mountains, it is one with my tiT«i>ikircIoiid. 
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EXPLORATIONS AT THE MOUTH OF THE 

AMAZON 


O F the whc*lt! diainage or tho .'\ 1 nrt 2011 , the gn:at tslaml of Marajo. 
lying in its mouth like an egg In the mouth of «r elongated 
serpent, is of must interest to the archajologist. The ancient 
inliabitants of this one island aehievctl a higher civiH5!ation as 
indiaitcci liy the development of their arts tlutn that of any other 
tribes in South Amenca east of the Andes Moiintains. 

Mar a jo, nowhere twenty feet above the level of the sea, lying 
directly under the equator, ;jo£sesses a continuously hcjt climate 
which is made livable by the presence of open plains and constant 
trade winds. Ihiring the rainy season fnrra January to June, the 
greater part of the island becomes an enormous lake with occasional 
undulations of land rising a few feel above the general level, 

I'he island is nearly half the si2e of the State of Pennsyhernia 
and is dividetl into tw'O almost equal parts of farest and savannah. 
The eastern half, a rcinnant nf the original land mass, is a gniss 
covered plain, while the western or upstream skle. partially of 
alluvial deposit* is ct>vert.-<i with a raitk forest growth, the home of 
the nibber tree. 

The tipen plains lorlay constitute a great graaing ground where 
cattle abound, some of the fazciulas or ranches having as many as 
fifty thousand head. Thu cattle suffer frtjm two extremes of drought 
and excess of moistum. Ever^' year many are drrm*neti in the low¬ 
lands, others stand fur three or fi^ur moiilhs knee deep in crater, as 
they never lie down in water more than a fw>t deetJ. Many calvei; 
are killed by alligators. Once in six or seven years, the dry season 
is pmlonged and the cattle rlie i>f starvation and thirst. In 1915, 
more than five thejusand died on one ranch .'ilone. In such times 
as these, the rivers .ind lakes dry up anrl the weakened catile atlem]>t* 
ing to wade through the mud of the hanks, stick fast anti are eaten 
alive by alUgatons, Having once T\dtnesscd such a performance, 1 
never ufterwarrls hesitateti to shexTt all the alligntors encountered. 

As ihe lakes contract during the dry sca,son the alligatf.'rs arc 
forceti into harrow quarters where luuidrcds of them may tje setai 
in a ptrtil a qvuirter of a mile long and a few yards \vide. Tlie vaquuiros, 
or cowbot's. have great sixun. killing them. 'I'he Iwys work in trios 
for the sake of safety. J'hey walk into the lake, get behind a big 
alligator and cha,se him tntvard the shore: tme boy throws his lasso 
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over Us bend anf] fls it turns t(» catdi htiu with its great mouth wi<k 
(/pen. another lassie is thiowK over from The <Jther side ant! the 
alligator is ditickt^l up and t** the t^Jge uf the water whexe the 

thurl boy strikes it acrcfss the back of the neck with his machette 
and sewrs its spinal cord. If, however, the second l:»ciy with his 
hiss«> sb-iiild fail wiitl die nn%t l>t'<rdmes enrhiiigei'ed the ihinl catches 
the alligator in the side uf its jaw with ilje end of a tong pike pole 
Slid hoUls St until the second Usso \s secure. It is ver)' exciting 
sport and fraught ivitli siiflicieiit danger lo satisfy D\rMi the wildest 
vaqueijt). ik-casionally a man is caught hut help is always at hand, 

t.tne Saturday afterrujon in Decemher, If)15. 1 saw rnorc than 
two hmulred alligai</rs killed by tJiL^ mct]n>d on the fazenda ol Dr. 
h^randa, and I aftcrwarf,ls learned that some three Jumdred w'cre 
killed at the same lake the next &iiurday. 

In formtT times hrcscii thrivwl well on the island that they 
took possession of the grazing grounds to sujch an extent that about 
i dO the mnehera killeil them by thutUKinds for their hides. At 
present, a strange dis(tas£> fs attacking the !i<»rses, and it is with 
diflictdty that the ranchers can keep enough lo use in liertling cattle. 
In fact, during the rainy season, the ox has turned the table on the 
horse lo such as extent dial 1 have witnesised cowboys mr>tiiiUx1 
on oxen herding Iiorses. 

In the very ccMtcr of the island is » shallow take called Arary, 
fifteen miles fong and three miles wde, having as an cmtlei to the 
,»\inax<Mi a river hy the same name, which Is navigable for snillRmts 
and gasoUne launches. On the east side, small streams lluw into 
the scii, the ti'lri* bring salt water far up initi tlie hmil. so ihat the 
cmtle iirv ctimijclled to drinlc lirackish water except during the rainy 
season. Moi far from liie lake riises the Anajas Rivet*, which flow’s 
In the w’tst aiul on the way na.'eives the Comotins and Mojoca, On 
the margin.? of the take and along the banks of these rivera are 
mimerfms art.iHdal moiiiuls of earth built up to a height, in ext reme 
cast's, of fifteen or twenty feet and covering an area of two ^ir three 
acres, 'nic first of I he tiiinindi; to attract attention and to revi-ii! iti 
artifidaJ origin was one on the island of Pacoval in !.^e Arary. 
The act tort of the waves destroyed one side of ihc tnoumt. exptising 
fragments of pottery and stratified ashes, thus ]jroi‘ing that it had 
tjcen erected by man. 

All the fmamds are oval or elliptical in sha[a', never in geo¬ 
metric or anmifll forms. Tlicy often h,ive brood, hot tops anti arc 
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consiantiy used as sites for houses, corrals, and orebards. In thb 
way so Tjiany of them have Ijccti tUsiroyed that few are left wortJi 
investigating. Many hat'e l>t?en destroyctl by men digging for large 
burial ttms which they use for the siarage of water or fannha* The 
smaller pots are thnswu aside along with the targe ones they tjreak 
during the exeavadons. 1 found a perfect one three* feet high set 
at the comer of a house to catch fainwaier; the falling of the rain 
and the rubbing of the cat etc had completely obit berated the paint 
and dtsagns on the pot. 

Owners of the land, for some unexplained reason, are very loath 
to have the mounds exoatrated. 1 Imd great difhculty tn getting 



ciTr»; null burlitl nK<tiiid cm i)if ConintTne. 


pemiission. Dr. Viiiiccnte Miranda, owT«*r oi a large ranch, said 
that he did not know of any mounds on tus Imid, but I was at IiL»erty 
to eXca\Tvtc if 1 ctiuld fitnl any. We kicatetl several of medium size 
and excavated four withf.nit finding a sfdiLary Thing iji value. They 
had I'cen use'l as htiusi; sites vedy, as was imllcatetl by the presence 
of ashes and fragments of pottery. 

While we found no buriiik or an>dhi]tg else of value frtMii an 
arch»i>1rjglcal staiidsMint, we Titade a most inTenesting and valuable 
discovery tn connection with the changes - (f level at llie mtmth of 
the Amazon. Some gciilogisU asserted that the island was slow-ly 
fi^ng, as was indicated by tht; steep blufle along the* sest. The 
”■ oldest inhalittants" arc tjuitv csertain that the island hita Ixicn 
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slowly Kinking within recent vearij, because, they say, there is very 
much less high laud in the interiur than there was in the earlier 
days. 

Trees tif large sfxc are c^ften found gmwtng on and a I'm ml the 
nnniniis. The murk of the high water is clearly indicated on their 
trunks. The upper line of huriaontally stratifie<1 ashes in tlte motmrls 
shows the height ifi the highest floods during The time when the 
mounds were being built up. We liave here, then, the markings 
on the trees and the markings in the mounds ftur a comparison. We 
found upon tt careful examinatioii that the lines on the trees prac¬ 
tically niincide with the highest lines in the uiounrls, proving th»i 
the island has tint tuHiceably changed level since these mounds 
were- iTisctetl by the ancient T>Mplc in prehistoric tinit-ij. 

After two weeks of fruitless digi^tig with fourteen men, we 
were fin ally rewarded by finding a mound at FiXteleza about ten 
feet high, covering niorc th*m an ticre of griiimd. which hud been 
built up artificially and then used as a village rite (Fig. 40). 
Apparently the people had cremated the remains of their flead and 
buried the ashes in amaJl ums in the floor of their houses. 'I’liese 
urns W'i*re WautifuUy Tlecoraied with incised tines i>aint or both 
(Fig. 41), Many plates, small bowls, cooking pots, anti seajts were 
fountl Ininetl with these urns. 

Abotii twenty miles west of this group Mrs. Magno gave 
permission to eacaviUe a mound twenty feet high, three hundred 
feet iong* and seventy-five feet wide, loenttxl iin the bank of the 
Coniotiiis Rivrr. This great mound hail Ixicn built up artificially 
to near its prestrnl height and had been occupied by a \nllagc whose 
peopk* deposittti their refiUJC }u.st otitside uf their doors and bunted 
thdr dead ra the mound m great urns three f«ct iiigh. In which the 
bodies had been placed in a silting posture. These urns are beauti¬ 
fully decorated with incised designs in gi^ometrie ant! human forms. 
It would appear that a pan of ihc dead w(rre cremated and the 
ashes huriefl in smalt nms of beautiful form and design, l^ter, 
other people ficcupitrtl the mound, w'ho also buriecl their dead seated 
in great unis of beautiful form and design but of entirely dilTereut 
manufacture from those of the earlier people, Tliey, too. cremated 
a part of their dead and buried the ashes in small unis of similar 
form and design lo the large ones, I’hesc large urns iivcre apparenlly 
tiot rruinufaeture«,l primarily for l>urial purptises but, no doubt, 
W'ere first used lor the siomgt of water. This wc infer from the 
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fact I hat we orien fotuid the body of an uni, with an mcomplcte 
or broken neck, uscti for burial. 

Plate V shows one of two double burials found in which both 
crcinaiioii and inhtimation werx: rejiresentcd. The mouths of the 
urns were always cot’cred either with a beautifully painted shalkjiW 
bowl as shown in this photograph, or with a great flat plate inverted 
over the mouth and. often extending to the etlge of the lip. I'he 
lips were sometimes so liroafl and Util that it was necessary' to support, 
them uHth caryatid figures in tow relief, standing on the shoulders 
of the um and resting against its neck- These figures were balanced. 
tw'o on each side, (ir four etjuidistJuil an.mnd the neck. 

Whatever omaments were originally worn and buried with the 
dead had entirely disapfjcared. Nothing whatever was found on 
the inside of the bunal ums except the so-called “ tongas ” or fig 
leaves supposed to have been worn by tlie women. Many frag¬ 
ments of these tongas turned up in the general digging, but only 
pcrft'Ct ones were found inside of the urns, w*here they always 
(jccurred at the very bottom, 'fhe t^ingas were always w'ell made, 
hard burned, highly polished, and either in bright red monochrome 
or painted designs. No two have been ffnind alike, 'ilie slight 
liifferetice in lonn and in the flare of the cc^mers and in the designs 
would seem to Indicate that they had been made to Cfrder .and to 
fit the wearer. 

When the um w’as placed in the gravx*, the bottom of the hole 
was dug to fit it. so that uU of the smaller pieces of poiterj' placed 
with the dead W’cre dept^siied at the side of the neck on the shoulder 
of the um. In the general digging, the most important of the smaller 
objects recovered resembletl in sixe and form the ancient Roman 
lamps, having an open bow'l and a short stem wth a hole for the 
wick. They may have been lamps, or, as a medical df#ct<ir suggi^ted , 
they may have l>een used as mtdicinal cups for the sick; each obsen'cr 
is entitled to his guess. 

One of the finst tiueslions asked in reference to these remains 
is as to their age. Unfortunately, there is no possible criterion for 
fixing the exact age of any arch axilogi cal remains tn the New World, 
If articles of Eimjixsan manufacture are discovered in the remains, 
then the age is clearly fixed as Post-Columbian. On the other 
hand. t£ no evidence of Enrupean contacl is revealed, we can only 
say that the finds are prehistoric, which may mean five hundrctl 
<a- a thousand years Itcfiirc the discoveiy*. For the culture of the 
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island of Maraji», there is nciLhii'ig avmlnljlc for llxing even a rulalive 
age. Nc* Eumpran an ides wciv found in nay of the nioiinds cxca* 
vaied; so we are junlfled in ckiiming [or Lheio an age of more Ihan 
tViur hundrei'l years, the time whidt has dapstd since the diseoverj^ 
of the Amaztm. 

There arc trthcr e^■^llences rLw* which woald allow Hiem a <x*n- 
sidcrabie or even a great age. Alihtnigh the Nxiies hiid been placed 
in ctmered nms and Iniriovl in the mounds higti alx^ve the ll<x>d 
plain, the skeletons had entirely disintegmtefl—et'en the enamel of 
the ttH-'Ui had disappeareJ. In the refuse heaps where bones of 
animals arc cast away wnth other kitchen renniants, «/’> evidence 
of bones or slitlls was found. This wiuild appear if) argue for a 
nit her great age, I have esplorctl prehist^iric mottnds in the Mis¬ 
sissippi delta when* the conditions of soil and rainfall are very mudi 
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the same as they are here on the Amazon. In the Mississippi 1 
found htunau bones ivell pres<'r\^€!d W'liuve they had been buned 
until out protection, in direct contact ivith the earth. Animal leones 
were also found, well preserved and in very great abundance. It 
is true, however, that there is a greater rainfall at the mouth tjf the 
^Vmazctn and, besides, knfiw nothing about the chemical com¬ 
position of the soil, which might affect: the presert'ation of ihe btmes. 

One can easily understand whj' so few articles were found with 
the burials in the mounds (tf Marajo. There is no stone in the 
Amazon valley suitable for the inainifaclure of implements: hence, 
the very few found must have ctimt- from a long distance. Because 
ctf this lack of stone, the implements must have t>een made of vrood. 
bone, and shell. All of these have entirely disappeared and left 
nothing but pottery behind. 

1 have said the bodies had been buried intact in a sitting posi¬ 
tion inside of these great urns, and n(»w I must explain how we W'crc 
able to determine that fact. Many of the unis were broken from 
the tveight of the superposed earth, and when excavating it w*as con¬ 
venient to rciTifn-c these fragments before disturbing the earth in 
the interior, ThU method allow'ed us tr) cut down in cress sections 
and e.%i>osc the <mtlint' of the bodies in profile. As the hcjnes decom¬ 
posed, alted earth took their places: so, by carefully cutting aw^^ay 
the earth, we were able to trace out all the bones of the body. In 
many cases, in the early stages of dccomjKJsittoti, the head had fallen 
forward fr!>in the trunk and remained face up on 1 he bottom of the 
um. The bf.xly, no doubt, had been WTapped in cloth or bark and 
then deposited in the um after it had laHin placed in a hole dug in 
the mound. The neck of the um was sufficiently large to adinit 
the b(«iy in this form. In une of I he largest of the ums two adult 
bodies had been scatc^l si<le by side. 

Many times the grave digger encountered an earlier burial, 
but instead of selecting another site, he coniituied and liroke away 
the upper part of the urn anti seated his own on the top of the earlier 
burird. 

So far, we have been unable to find conclusive evidence that 
the people were clothed or manufactured cloth (d any kind. In 
the Nijrth ATnerican mrninds, cloth marked pottery was often 
found, but here nothing '>f the kiiwl has Itecn discoveTcd, In all our 
excavating, only one spindlcw'horl, or object that might have been 
used for that purpcisc, was discovered. If the i>eople were acquainttKl 
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with spinning, it is rather strangf that ui«rtr spindle whorls or other 
evidence has not l>een found. The people may have dressed as 
some of the modfim natives do today, in bark cloth, tmt even this 
is doubtfuL If the sr^illefl tangas were used as fig leaves it is 
highly imiJTobable that any doihmg was worn ovw them, as they 
are always woU made, beautifully decorated and tv^jm to be admired. 
If the women wore tangas, the men must also have worn some jiro- 
lection, which was more than likely made of l>ark. 

From all the indications and the infuttnation at present obtain¬ 
able. it would appear that the high state of culture here representetl 
is indigenous to this i>ne island. It is not directly^ relateil to any 
other knowm culture: but it is true that little archasologieal work 
has bt-en dime along the coast of Brazil north and south tif Mara jo, 
and e^Hde■nce may yet be found of some contact. The art nqjix;- 
sieiitcd is so free and bold, as represented in Plate V, that it would 
stem to have sprung into Ijeing readymade. There is no endence 
in the material found of a development from a lower culture ; but, 
again, this may be due to tlte fact that little sTOlematic W'ork has 
been done in the island. 

Life on the island of Mam jo rluring the dry season is very 
delightful. There are no imisquitoes nor troublesome insects and 
the con.stant tmLlc winds prtjduoe continued eva|>oration, so thiil 
one never feels or appreciates the contimietl heat. By obseiving 
the photograph in Fig. 42, it will In.* noticed that to prevent our 
camiJ from blmvitig away, it wa.'j nectssary to anchor it to a tree: 
and it will also be noticed that my t>oy ct»c.k vta.^ wunpLdleil to dig 
a dt?ep hole to preserve his fire, 'J'his observation may be of service 
to campers who have had difficulty in building and keeping a fire 
in the wind. 

We were encamped about a hundred yards from a small siiu.'un. 
At daybreak when I went for my bath. J along with me my 
Remington rejteating shoigiin and evert' morning, without escep- 
lion. before 1 ha<l finished my bath, 1 had bmvight ilown from one 
to siJt ducks as they were flying up the stream. Thus, without 
hunting, I providetl all the meat we used in c*imp. 1 should make 
one reservation, however. We practically lived on rice and duck, 
but ants by the tniliions got into the rice. My boy, accustomed 
to ants, did not think it necessary to remove them, and cotfke<1 
ants, rice, and duck together. In the proccs-s of cooking, the ants 
would rise to the surface UTtli the oil of the duck. One day. when 
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ants seemed more pJentiful than con'mon. I suggested to the boy 
his Portuguese proverb that eating ants was good for the ej'esight 
and that if he were to take his share of the meal frofin the top, he 
might be able to ohsetwe the ants nest time. With a brt>ad grin, 
he pla>'ed the sport and ate the ants; and it had the desired effect. 
But do nut waste sympathy (ju the boy, he got only a few more 
than I did or than we were accustttfned to have ev'ery day. My 
only objection to them is their acid taste—they are too sour and 
should Ixr eaten udth sugar, hut you can't pul sugar on duck. 



Bunot um fmin ]9)ta d« P»ni. ild^lit, IT hiLtin. 

Fjft, 4S, 

We liad nisny visitors at our camp—cow'boys, ranch owners, 
htmterg, anti iroctps of nicmlicants, A friend from the city tried 
tojnduce me to sirend a day unth him htmting doer, hut 1 was loo 
busy and he went with a cowboy, returning at four o’clock with ten 
deer. Tliere are few opportunities for the txnvVioj's on the great 
faaendas to attend religious services; so groups of a half dozen 
men travel alwut from fazenda to fazenda celebrating mass, 'I'ht 
mass was all right imt the music was the most horrible I have ever 
hearth As I kepi no money in camp for ctintribiitions, all 1 could 
<lo was to soften the singers’ voices with some good wine I kept on 
hand for di,stmgiiished visitors. 
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^ty own work in ti 1 (^ excavations was more laborious than it 
otherwise would have been, because all my workmen were inex* 
perienced and it was necessaty htr me to remove all Uie objects 
from the earth with my own hands. This fact, howe\'er, may 
responsible for the oli^rvations that some archawlogijsts have 
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made upon Uwking over the wDectiou, that is. that there are few 
marks of implements upf>n I he specimens. Although we were 
working m the tjpeiu under a direci sun, in the dry Miason, anti I 
never worked harder in niy life at physical labor, J wtis in perfect 
health during the whole time. 
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The next three months^ spent in our satllioai oxpluriug tlie 
islands and excavating, was tlte meet disagreeahle of my experiences. 
Our exca\'Titioiis were in the depths of the forest wherv there was 
no hreew? blowing, Rain fell cver^’ day : fjur clrpthes and shoes wtrre 
covered with mold at night; rain filk-d our excavation trendies 
and interfered with fjur digging. We were s'«ked from f)iitsiVIe in 
and from inside out and covemd wlih mud fiDin head tt> foot, .Ants 
with vanous kinds cf stings and bites and differciu dilutions ui 
formic add: ticks, jiggers, red bugs, and brow'n bugs were plentiful: 
Vjut most troublesome of all, ilay time and night, were tlie mi^fsqui' 
toes. At night we cotdd escape them in onr nets. During the day 
I worked with a head net and gloves and hired a l>oy with a brush 
to keep the mosquitoes off my Itack; but lie prefcrrcfJ, instead of 
keeping them off, to allow itxem to bile and then kill them to see 
the hlofjd splash. But there was plenty of xvater for washing clothes 
and for hailiing, and one forgets these little discomforts ivhen he 
sees the tmiqiie results of his labors. 

When our excavations w^rc completed, at the end of the dry 
season, it tvas necessary for us to liuild a htnise to ppt.)tect our collec- 
tiors until the middle of the rainj*' season—-some four months Inter— 
when it vx'uuld 1>g possib'le to reach the place by cantHf, There are 
no roods on the island, conscfjuently, everything from the interior 
rnusi be packed on oxback to the nearest narigaljlc place on the 
river, W'hcrc it is carried V>y cantk' tif a stopping station nf one of 
the l^ara steamers. As ii was impossible to cam^ sueh large prick¬ 
ing aiscs as used for rmr burial urns, \vc were ctVTnin.dIe<l to delay 
the transportation until the wet season. 

In the meantime, W'e cxplori'*:! a iiuiubcr of islands along the 
river above Murajo and on the mainland north of the river. 

i-in ihe llha dt^s Ruercos, Island of the l^gs, there are ntimcr- 
ous villagt^ sites; but, apparently, the people remold their dead to 
a small island nearby ealk-i! llha do Para, Dn this small island 
were imahle to find cridcncc of occupation or village sites, 
hut near the center of the isUind the land rist^ to aliout three feet 
above tlu- level of high waters; and here we found the ground 
literally covvmtl with burial urns of peculiar form. Fig, 43. 
These bunal jars had luxm placed side l»y side on the surface of 
the ground in groups of from two to a dtKscn, without any pro* 
icction or covering whatever. The falling limbs of trees and 
growing rooLs had disturbed anrj lirokcn nearly all of them, v-ct 
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it was piiscible lo olitain the fragments iHrcatiw they Jiad not l^een 
scattencd. 

The urns were made in the f> 5 x 111 eif fuur footed beasts having 
large flat bodies, short tails, big legs, and flat feet with four or five 
t>jes. Tilt* head was in the form of some nnimnl or man. The 
bf>dy of ihe pot was never more than two feet long. Tlie hole in 
the top for the reception of the human Ixines was covered with a 
fiat plate api>areritly made for the purpose. The hones must 
have been disarticulated before they were placed in the nni. No 
implements of any kind were fecund maide tlie urns or alamt the.'ie 
peculiar burial places. The bones were partiaTly preserved. 

On the mainland, sc'me two hundred miles north of tlic Amaa>:iii. 
burial urns in the form of a liealird man were found in a cave (Fig. 
4-J). Tlie head, with ilic face ^*ery ivelt modeled, served as a cov*er. 
in the regitm round about, many village sites were excavated and 
interesting fragments of pottery wen* foutuL These tiriis in live 
form >5f a man were Pkj small for the burial of bones. Apparently, 
they were usi^d as receptacles for the cremated remains. 

These burials appear to 1 lelong to a much later fjeritxl, becau.se 
in some nf the ums of animal form, as dcscrilx^d above, and found 
on the mainland and those of human bwm, well preserved shell beads 
were imtnd; and in one, the largest of those of human form, were 
found a few large glass beads of Eun>j>c*an manufacture, The fact 
that tht^#o glass beads were found in hut one of the great munVwr 
of burials aiid that in the mrjst unp^^rtant iiie, wrailU seem to 
imlicau* that these rtmnaiiis li**long i«i the wry first ctaiiact with 
Europcarw. 

Chui titlier jm].>rjrtant grouji xjf remains was investigated near 
SoirtArrm, a small town on the Amazon, at the mtmtli 01 1 he Tapa- 
jfiss Riwr, some four Iiuntired miles frcrni the sea. (Ine of the natives 
had. a few fragments of ixittery which he said ciimxi from the “black 
earth*' i>n the top oi the mountains, altout ten miles back fmm the 
river. Uptm iuwstigatitm. this black canh, as I had supposed, 
marked the site of an anciciu Indian village, Tlie location was on 
tlu* edge r*f a high plateau overloi.tking the Amnzt>ii. A number 
of such sites were Irjcaied b)’ one of two methodsi either by finding 
the I'lack earth, or by first locating a spring and then, hxtking for 
the village site on the plateau top nearby. The black earih marking 
these sites was found to tie fomi one to tveo feet d€*|j ami covered 
in some casc*Sj as much as ten acres of surface. No burials were 
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found and nothing but brokert piect's of pottery, culture re]jre- 

sented here, judgitig front the fragments of ptittery, vs entindy 
distinct from that of Mura jo, 

Wfxilt' investigating the archfeliigical remains near SantaTem. 
vve made anotiier tnteresting discovery. The man who owns the 
great t>cHly of land on which these emdent a-mains were found, is 
an American: one of the four anvaining representatives oi a Colony 
formc<l at Santarem ai the close of our (liviJ War. The men are 
well-itMlo and are a good example rd what energetfe whites can 
accomplish even in the tropics. They all have Brazilian wHves and 
numerous Portuguese-speaking children, ^lien Brazil became a 
republic in 1878 and all foreigners were required to make declarations 
of their intentions, all of this colony, with one exceptitm, decided to 
retain their Amt'Hcan citizenship. Two of these men have never 
l^ocn back to the rnited Sutes. but they still are proud to retain 
their citizenship and promise themseK^s fnini year to year a final 
visit to the old hfimc. Xiiturally, Mrs, parahoc and I were well 
received by these men and their families and it is a pleasure to 
acknowledge our great indebtedness to them. 

By the midfile of ^lay there wa.s svifficient water to float a canoe 
all over the interior of the islarid of Marajo. We hired a sailboat 
with an eighty foot mast, loarlcfl her vdih empty packing ctises of 
varitms sizes, many ot them three feet stiuare, to acoummodate the 
large burial urns; and went to sec- what liad Imppeued to i.mr collec¬ 
tions, to pack and to ship them ti> New York. 

^'he house wc had bTiilt t\’v: foimd intact and die codec lions 
undisturlse^l; but a great snake had taken ^wssession under t he floor 
ami scorpions had mingled themselves with broad winged roaches 
and occupiofi the drj* spaces among the pots, making packing stJme- 
what dangerous, it was not safe to pul one's hand inside of a jar 
'vilhout first exploring it with a dub. 

When wt' excavated at Fcjrtelcza, 1 was able to obtain 
boxes and pack the collect ion before leading our camp. It was now 
only neceasaiy* to load the boxes in a cant»f and stUI away with our 
oxen. Wc were quitti surprised, however, wlteii we attempted to 
remove the first large box. It was standing i:)n top of the others in 
apparent perfect condition, but as sfw.vn as we attempted to mo™ it, 
St fell to pieces and the contents scattered on the ground. Dviring our 
absence, the iemiite,s had eaten away the interior of the w^ood, thus 
allowdisg the box to collapse. Tltcy had also eaten all of the laliels 
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and notes packed with the cfjllections; iw/ it was necessary to return 
with other bc>:tes and repack the whole frolleclion. 

Fonn Para to the. island of Mara jo, fifteen miles across the ba\% 
we traveled in a targe sailing boat which tossed afwut fHghtfully 
on the mugh sea. The natives are expert in taking advantage 
of current, tide and winrl. Para is located seventy*five miles up 
the river from the sea. We would drift down with the tide at night 
and in the morning, return with the returning tide and by means 
of the constant winds, tack acmss the bay to the mouth of the 
Arary River. The eastern side of the islanil is a great plain, the 
trade winds are unobstnictetl, hertoe h is possible to soil up the small 
rivers to ihe very center of the island. On account of the short 
turns in the narrow rivers, great care is required in tacking around 
the ccumers. It is not an uncommon thing to run aground, when 
all hands turn tn with pides to push the Ixiat off. 

During the wet season, the gnis.s grows rapidly and covers 
the water so that one <jften finds himself sailing through a great 
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meadow with no w<iUt in sijjtiE in any direciion. alihottgh ii if; six 
or eight feet deep tmOer his l)'^at, Althiingh tmr Uiat was of shallow 
draught) we were unable lo cross the low divnile between the Arary 
and the Crjmtiitiiu; where our collections wore stoned and we had U* 
secure oxen to haul our canoe back and forth from the cantp to the 
boat. One naturally asks why we did not paddle our canoe. The 
answ'cr to this qucHticm at the same time the other more 

perplexing one of why the uixcn are hitched by their tails, j\s ilij& 
grass grows in the warm weather, it mats togetluer so chjsely that 
it is next lo mipossible to push a canoe through it and it becomes 
necessary to haul it with an ox; but why not use two oxen and 
a yoke? 

TliL' ox is broken to ride Ijecatise he is much safer than a horse 
in swampy lands. His feel spread out as they go down in the bog 
am! fuld up as they are iniUcd out. Therefore, he never sttck.'C faat 
and falls down. He is ungainly and impossible on the gallop Init is 
usually a better walker than a horaj. He is badly affected by the 
direct heat of ihe sun, so w-e f if ten rode across the savaunalis in tJte 
moonli^L. He lias a remarkable aViility in billowing the way with 
which he was actpminted rluring the dr>' scastm but which iir>w b 
cowred with tJirec or four tetiL of water. He siigimgs about as he 
gtxfs ah mg ttnguitlcfl by the rider and alwav'^s t-merges at the de.stn.*d 
placv, 1 1 one attempts to ride wi t h a tight rem, stiff legs, and straight 
(lack, lie is sewn worn out; but if he rides as lo<<sely aa a stuffed 
dummy and suircmlers himself to his iinimal, he soon enjoj's it. 

The ox’s hcsul is liiw tliat the rider ffcls in danger of toppling 
over—there h no mane to clutch. One either sensation I was never 
able to completdy overcome. When the ox steps into a soft bijg 
with one front foot> hb shoulders are so Ttjoscly joinwl that he appears 
to cast the leg adrift aiid. g<'i on withoUL it. 'I'he explanation is that 
the riilcr inissc:> the violent muscular efforts he has laxin accus¬ 
tomed to feel ivhcn riding a liorse. The yoke is not used because 
tlie Uty wants to ride and l)ecau£C a single ox breaks a path in tlie 
long grass through which the canoe is pullcfS with UitJc effort.. Be¬ 
sides tl is so easy t/i lie the tail and a lot of trrmblc to ilsc a yoke. 

We left our sailhoat. standing in the deep grass, loadcxl our large 
caii'ie with empty packing teases, threw a clove hitch over the tails 
of our oxen and croi^sttl the divide to <mr old camj) on the Comotiiis. 
a long tlay’s journey away. 1 remained l.'chind alone lo pack while 
the boys returned to the ImmI for atvotlier hxid of lu>xes. And so 
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(fo; a urip a day, loodt'd one way and empty the other, tmtil all the 
collection was {tacked, transportut], and ^ortnl aboard our sailing 
boat. 

C)n tny way out 1 called to settle ftir the services of the men 
and the oxen. The owner of the fazenda said. “Yon have had four 
men ten <Li>'5. have used, twenty-twri oxen and pulled, out six tails, 
your bill is twenty-seven dollars and a half." By pulling out the 
tails, the ownier meant that the oxen by S‘:ime stidden Jerk Jiad dis- 
h.)C3tcd some of the Iwues of the tail. They would necover in six 
months. 

Everything on the island is luiuled in tins fashion ^-firewood, 
fences, canoes and even all the tintl*crs for houses. An ox can pull 
at»mt half ns much in this way ns he HNiuld with a yoke. It is a 
heartless lazv man's method. After one has been hauled in this 

m 

fashion for a few nveks and has pulled out a few tails, mote or leas, 
he is never known to order oxtail soup again. Don't try it. 

Tlie e.xpediti<in is tndebttxl for a.ssistance to the Govomincnl 
Officials generally; U» Dr, V’incente Miranda, whose home on Marajo 
was our mndezv^uus, for jiermiBston lo excavate at Portelcza; to 
Berthio Miranda for laborers in the field: to Mrs. EMra Magnoy 
Silva for permission to excavate at Oimotins; to the scientific 
staff of the Goeltli Museum for advice and helpful cwperatioti and 
to the American Consul, Hon. George H. Pickerttll, whoso office 
w'as our hiiathtuarters for three years. 


W. C. F. 


TLINGIT WOMAN’S ROOT BASKET 


EFi >RK m(* stands an old Anieriean Ijiduui ba^ti, it is a pro- 



ducticm of my omi people. As 1 Iwk aiul study its ditapidate<l 


foim I feel as if it recognizes me. and my though is Basil ncffjss 
thtnisands of miles, buck to the land where we Iwuh lictong, and then 
back to i.he age stain id old pit'Cc liciorc me. Ii seems to me that I 
have seen this heftite. Is not this llie old ‘'Rest-in-shadow'”? 
It may be that 1 only heard of it when I w’as yet loo young to reincm* 
l>er important things. 

The basket was brought in to me, to write and tell alxiut it, and 
after 1 dipptid nn* ijeu in the ink I held it and wondered: "How* am 
I to begin?" X</w, for once 1 realize that I am handicapped in not 
knowing enough about one of the impcirtant things made by my own 
l)eopIe. 

Basketry is die w'omim's tiandiwiirk, and at one time a man felt 
rather cluireiv when he started tu talk about the dainty tjomtiosition, 
but» since the white people came to our land, most of us have learned 
that to know about many other things licride the aggrtssivc arts ts 
^ecessar\^ Hence, a man with modem education oticn Limes tries 
ti'j miikc up with the woman ftir his former inconsiderate conduct, 
by consulting her on the methods of basket making, but a true 
Tlingit wrmmm. like a dLsturbcil dam, still has her lips clij«ed tight 
upt>n her feminuiir T.h'»ughis in the presence of him whose idea alone 
had demanilctl oil praises, and usually with a smile tells him to mind 
his own alTairs. Hence, the description of this rtrticle shall Itc con¬ 
fined within the limits of a Tlingii man's kiniwlcdge of the art, and, 
aside frtrtn the ixcasional use of native terms, no attempt is made 
offer in detail the methofls of weaving i-hc ttuskcl. 

From the l)ctpnning of its liistirry the womati‘> root baski'l Had 
always held its own among the most important thhigs invnntcd for 
use in the ecomanic life of liic Tlingit peDple, and if anj*thing di^sen wl 
praise the art i>f liasketty was entitled to nt least some crodil. But 
ii was the former iiiajesLic attitude of the man that repellerl in the 
wimian her desire for tumMilinticm with her lord whose favor she hatl 
alwa>Ti w;iugbl. The basket was bulecd u ustdiil thing with him. 
but little did it occur to his scllish mind that it required great skill 
to produce it; to him the wmrk was die result of a tuen^ womim's 
mind. Therefore, Lit spile of all ilisapfxitntments the frxlom ^urtian 
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ctintiiiucd CO periorm fiiiititlv all that her gkill ct^uM produce. Titus, 
the kitowk-dgc of the art was coTivej’eil to our time only t>y the 
unerrinjf patience and fauhfulncss of ilio old time Tliiij^t womiLO. 

The life of the white man cacne ov'er the Tlingit pei>ple like a 
Kreai thtuider storm, iind in the wake of this the man found that all 
his old licciipitiions in w'hich lie luul exccllctl had been destroyeil; 
thus all hopes nithin him l*egan to disappear; the pride of excellence 
remained.], however, with the wcimaii; which is a go*.Hl test that she 
easily surpassed the woman of the other race in the wtjrk she was 
allowed to continue. An in trader may satisfy himself in saying that 
the native custcjms ami haltits have abiiui disappeared, but could the 
lid (U' the true Tlingit woman’s mind l>c throw'll wide open there would 
lie sect! the mystic veneration of her art still ali’i''e and. active. 

Geographic iJivisions:—We have learned that after the Tlingit 
speaking pet^ple enteivd Uie land which is now' known as S<.fiith- 
eastern Alaska, they began to soulter. Only one group. Cfjmprised 
of cl'.isc relations, made its settlement at the first landing, which 
they had nefcirwl to as Sa-niya "West^sidc" fof the Portland 
Canal), M'>sl tif the people continueil their search westward f<'jr 
a mure favorable place l<i call a home, and as the migratioti pro¬ 
ceeded up along the coast, various grtnips fotmd their way to some 
island, river, iir inlet. 

Years passesJ. but a man of Srunya-quEn' "'Westside-pcople'' 
lives lf» hear, trf,<m time to time, of his kin who had wandered else¬ 
where. only by a new geographical name; the names which, from that 
day U» this, have clung to them like scars, never Ui be er;t*w«l. 

The divisions whidt md with foriviue (imd each eveiitutdly 
Iwcame an independent iKxlyl arc; Tfin-yhiug'-quan on the land 
named *lVm “SeaUon" which is no%* as Ridllagigedci Island; 

Ilenya-tiuan' ■‘Waterside-ia'iiple** li. e. the ocean side of the Prince 
of Walts* Island); Shtug-hin-fpian' {Stikine people), Kviyim-iiuan', 
oiv the Kuiu island: Koka-tpian' on the Imid they named Keka 
"t>IH.'ning of rlaj'^’ Idawni which is now ktuivvn as Kuprciin'.'tf island: 
ShocLika-tiuan' “i^hec-ouilLiiid people" fSitka praple) on i,he land 
they nmned SUce, which is now known a*» f3aranf.tfr iskimi; VMionah- 
qaVii “Xorthwind sidc-mhabitant" on the northern shore of the 
laud which iv now kiii>wn as Chtchagof islaittl; Whirtadah-quan' 
fmrHliliciition of VVhonr.-noowu'-qnan'f m the land they named 
\MKt'iK’niHWu' "Grizzly-Liear-fort" which is miw knowm as Ad¬ 
miralty island: Aukii-tjiian' " l,lttlc-lake-t»w*pte*' {Alike Bayl; 
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Jihlkot'-quan' found thuir way into the river named Jihlkoi' (mcxii- 
ficiitiisn of Chah!-haut' ‘'cfiched-salmon'* which is Anglicized as 
C'hilkat I; HlMiayik-quau found iheir w*ay into the hay they named 
Hlah4-yik' (cf. T^lahtl, Tsimshiaii term for, on high or highest), W'^htch 
hecattie better known as Yak mat Boy. There are few more geo* 
graphical tjccitpations, and the foregoing list includes only groups 
among which the art of basketry developed, 

ll wTis not in a few years time that all these divisions were 
settled; many generations came and went. With the old passed to 
the Great Beyond some tlungs of which we hear only in the legends, 
and in lieu of these the succeeding ones brought with them new things. 
Most of these sGr\'ed until something else api^eared with more means 
of advantage, but it retjuii^ the European d%41i2ation to put the 
woman's rtxn bai;kct out of its long service. 

Through all the years of unsettled life, arriving in t>nc place. ;ind 
leaving again for another, the women never losi sight of their coils of 
rofjts. and wherever a settlaiumt was math' a woman twinvil Ihein into 
some useful form. Thus, they oontinued to make the baskets 
thniughout the whole region. The same material and methcul in 
construction were employed, hut with the lirogress of time, like other 
useful objects, each locality made a basket to serve its own purposes. 

Diversity of —The Great Raven, during his jfmmey, 

iranafoiTned I he land on which we live in differeni placjes. He made 
one place hani while he smoothed out an easy way at another; he 
provided plenty here and less there. Thus, the w'ays of doing things 
are atxtirding to man's environment. Yet with all these differences 
of habits he ivas wont never to forget his tradition. He may he of 
Jihlkot'-tpian' or of Hlahayik-i^uaii'; he is, nevertheless, a TlingiL, 
His geogmpHie jw^iiiion never caused his tradition, language and 
customs to tjq different from those of his kin who had only settktl 
on their own choice of land. Rut when it conusj to providing accom* 
modulions lor domestic life, what one uses with success in one's own 
locality docs not always meet with the same success in another. 
Hence, geography had much to do with the old time Tlingit enter¬ 
prises. 

In his (?\vn locality each man invented things, or modified things 
that had been invented in another, to suit his own purj)t>sc, and an 
object regarded for its utility at one idacc w'us sometimes regarded for 
its purchasing power at another. Thus, the use of basketry w'as 
either industrial or ideal. 
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On the one band the fomv in basketry w;is decided at the outset, 
not by the desire to create something artistic, but to produce a useful 
receptacle, while tin the other, the creatiot: was done with a kind of 
aisthetic foeling. thus, its usefulness w as often sacrificed to tJte desire 
t<» produce something beautiful. For example, there were the 
Jihlkot'-tjuan' and the Hhihaytk'-quan', the two geographical groups 
with w’honi the making of Ijaskets offcroil a distinction. 

With the Jihlkot'-quan' titc basket was a useful utensil: therefore 
its durabiliiy had remained foremost in the nund of the maker, and 
only leisure thoughts were spatcil to its artistic quality; the forms 
were limited to the most useful receptacles, The excellencies of 
weave and syinmetr}', however, were not entirely absent among the 
w’omen—a fine liasket went in company w'ith the personal name of 
its maker. 

With the Hlahayik'-tjuan' the induslrj' in hasketrj' has ever been 
of commercial import,ance, hence, the highest virtue of the woman 
was her ability t<p prfxluce a beautiful liatikcl, and it was always on 
the artistic quality of the production depended the efficiency in 
exchange. The piece for ctuitmon use then was the despair of the 
expert weaver: il W'as bereft i>f omanicnl. 'rhtis, the Hluhayik'-quan^ 
w'omen were haremost in the native art, and had the recent pc/pular- 
iiy of basketry hut come in the days of native w-ealth they would 
luivc become alsii controllers of impirtani means of trade. 

Although no Itical dilTcrence was recognixed in the construction 
'if 7'lingit bitskeiry, a proud owner was often heard to say: "'It is a 
Hlahayik'-qiifin^ pmxluciion," indicating the people of the locality 
where fiasketry was regarded tor art’s sake. 

Basket Maker.—U can lie seen in most of the exiunples illus* 
irated that In producing her effects the basket maker must have 
been w'ell equiptx'd for her work even before the first twist was 
attempted. The finest w'eaves show that every detail in the pro* 
duction was placetl correctly during the firogress of the twining, and 
tvhen the work was finished there W'as no way to remedy defects, 
except by the possibility of niveling. 

It was instinct which leri the basket maker to search the forests 
imd titg into the earth for the khat. She seemetl to know in each 
section which plant fumishcfl the tiaighest and tnnst pHnTde rooi, 
the location in which it lay. and when it reache<l its best. 

Basket Material.—Kliat are the roots of plants, and it is the 
roots of the yramg and healthy sect Ispntcei which they say arc pre* 
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fern'll, as olTcriiig tht* mc>sl dtsirabk' kind itr pHaliilih' and uniffrrmity 
in texiurc, to ilio spring of tin? year, when t.ln? sap began to run, it 
was a common thing to see women pass from tent tn tent, making up 
a party to go “khat tearing.*' It seems that the preparing of the 
khat is an industrj* left to a cenain class ^}^ women. One often heard 
an expert weaver recommending to another, thus: "khat prepared by 
so and so are alw^ivs nice, tong and unifotm in size, anil the surfaces 
tt« never injured." You might guess as well as a Tlingit man the 
lueanuig of all this. 

In the summer cam|;s it was also a ctimmon thing to see, sus- 
pendtxl near some tents, strings of cut stems of various kinds of green 
grasses, htttig rjut, as 1 have learned, to seasim and bleach. Tltese 
the basket makers callefj shock^ 

Basket Designs,—The basket has now passed into modem trade. 
The skill and taste, which at one time tvere put to the manufacturing 
of the merely useful receptacle, no\s' lead to the imiking of choicest 
shock' with which to bring *:iut the desired designs as accurately as 
possible, and with this adaptation, the old time, self color “hat 
brim" pattern which, in Chilkat, was the only ornamentation seen 
on the border of some burden baskets, fotmd itself among a mul¬ 
titude of new' patterns w'hich arc workctl ^vith colored shock' in the 
weiive which is culled false embroiden’. I'his is a mcthofl of <irna- 
mentation in which the outer surface of the Tlingit twinwl basket is 
covered wholly or in part with the designs, which, however, dcp not 
sh<iw on the inside. The w'cavers call this yada-^ock' "surface- 
entwining. ’* 

As the knowledge of designing with the shock* extended down 
ihRiugh the region occtipied hy the I'lingit pcttple, iher^' w'as tin end 
lo the things w'hich, appearing each right after the other, suggested 
new forms of pattenvs. Thm* wea' the natural features of objects, 
such as ijlant.^;. rnountains and rivers: animals or parts of animals: 
if an entire creature tt'uld nut l>e sliown sonic mimiic part would 
represent it. All these ideics were exchanged among the weavt’TS, 
and some were scetieiimes changed to suit the whim of the buyers, 
AIJ these various itietis in designing in turn crealwl among the wtimen 
ati emulous feeling in aesthetic ideals and technical skill, which be¬ 
came a pM,iient factor in refining the art of designing. Btrt the method 
of consiniction has not been imprfu-eti upon. 'ITieiu are in the pos¬ 
session of some old families, baskets that wore made prior to the intni- 
sion of the while peoples. The forms and designs on these are similar 
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tniiny ricjw martt:. This tndiCciles that the art has kept, li.t a irneat 
e^ctent, its oM time purity. 

Coloring Baskfrt Material.—With the development of yada* 
sJjock^ came wloriiif. There came into tise the first natursil pale 
yellow, tvhich was l«m«i to various shfales afitT the *' wolf-moss" 
was discovered; iJie white alder lurnislied the vanous shades of the 
<'Hinge color; after a while weavers began to scrape off the swt from 
the iiml>cr support over the fireplace, which furnished the ftlack. 


Tlie cliiisifkAA, tisert hy (rirli u k tucm- ptikuit; Enabifi. 
Fffs ait. 


ami by diluting or mining this with some other color furnished the 
various shalles of brown; blueberry hmi long suggested itself in color¬ 
ing the Ijaskcl in various shades of purple, Tf you can imagine 
jfourself in tlio place of the bfLsket maker- you can kiwp on adding to 
the things frrjm which she dn-w licr scheme in c*jltjring. After all. 
t.> dye straw is tiot such a p^of^Jund secret as sf>me imagme. 

Use and N'ames of Baskets,—W wkI was always at the c^immatid 
of the Tlingit jicople. and a wxidcn box was much easier to miike than 
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a wmvcn bAskci for t he jjurjJtiseB of cfxikinii by boiling an cl of carTving 
water, Duly ainong a plain wirt of people and the micducateil wa* 
fjine uteastl used for many pmrpoiscs. In nearly all families there was 
a variety of utensils, devised to aceomnic^dale the varkius pinp^iscs. 
Rut when away frr,»m the i>ennaiicnt hunje<i Lliere were an infinite 
number of ways in wliich the root basket lent its services. 

The bfuiket forms took their nantes either fr^nn their uses fir 
from their shapes. Pew examples are here illustrated, and (jwing to 
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thi: limited space some of the types have to l>e given only by brief 
descriptions: 

Qaku'-tahyi'. "basket-lower half." is a bsiskct made for the 
puqH)se of cooking hnids by Ixiiling, As its natiie implies, it appears 
like a ciJimnon cylinder with the upper half cut otf, The heavy root 
stritnds used make its luxly much stiffer Lhan that of an ortlinarj’ 
kind, and its bf«rdcr is greaier in diameicr than its fix»t, w'hich makes 
it flare like a tin dtshpaii. The reason for this is that when the basket 
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is placed in ilio hole du|f in i-he grt>iind for ii, iht; sides, which become 
pelding when expf>i;cd to the miense steam, are held np betwixm the 
surrounding earth and the w'eight of the continued lifiuid anfJ since 
the steamed sides have a tendency to fall towarfl the liciuid, they must 
in this case lean toward the solid earth. 

It must not Iw supjkfcsfd tliat the basketry wioking p-ns were 
placeil over a fire, as those of a metal. Aa I liav-c already said, a 
hole w*as tiug in the ground, and in thb the codking basket was placerl. 
a1x>ut one third of its height standing f>ut atw^v'e the level nf the 



■flic "hill [mwn" l^rtin, ff)(j tituIrKt nvmicnli tl(r fineai imivi' iif iti* imwni linm. 
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ground so that no dust or stick? ^oi,itd fall mto the cixilang. llus 
projtfCting part was snjifxirteil by four stukivs, each of which, at an 
equal dbtance apart, was driven down against the outside wall, with 
its upfrt!** fostenesd lo ihe bfinJur of ihv vess*?!. After the pot had 
been thus secured against accident, the hxxl and water were placed 
in it, and with a pair of wooden tongs the stones which hail l»cvn 
hcateil were rirr)pj>ed into the cvHiklng. 

T^d^l^ "flatten.*' is illustrated in Ftg. 4*>. This shape was 
made to lie used in l.H,-rrji’ jiickirig, especially the huckletieny*. which 
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as if it hM been spill(?d or scattered all over the field, and 
to pick it rno at a time would fjo a tedious job indeed, so ttie prob¬ 
lem of the quickest way was sobbed by the inventioTj of the tithr. 
The berries are then put by handfuls, leaves and idl, into the flat 
fjasket, and after a nuuihcr of handfuls 1l w^as theji taken up iviLh. 
lioth hands, shakeii in a whirling motion, the contents l.«>uncx'd up 
and down, and blown on at the same time, thus dmung off the leaves, 
and tlie sticks were Tetnoved the tjerries were emptied into 

the all around cylindrical type called chewkaet fFig. 50), The 
name dieivkact means "always at the side" of the picker, and it 
was not allowwl to stand at a certain point, us in other kinds of berry 
picking, since Matiam Bear hersialf was sometimes out for the same 
kind tierries, and whenever she came uix^n a liasketful it was a 
“help Vimrsf'if" with her, 

Ttic hucklehcrry picking at Qiilkat, was attended with a spirit 
of fun niEikinp: hence, no young iwrwm was ranipellcd to join a party 
going to the berry mounts, and for this ^jccasvon most girls had their 
lahl' and chewkaet made with srmie attractive designs, ncit only to 
carry jitjmcthLng nice ojv the picnic, but also to identify their own 
amrtng many other Ixisket.s, ’['he hantijesi size of the tahl was 
about fourteen inches in diameter, iind i.Ue chewkaet hold about 
two [xrcks. 

Khoi is a lomi applietl to an open work basket, the weave of 
which is .shovm by the nuxlcm ha-^ikci illustratifl in i'ig, .51, but tlie 
origifivtl shape was somclhine like The lower half of a sailor’s dunnage 
bag, 'nie khot was employe 1 in ttying <jut fish oil; it w,us u-sctl also 
for cooking in a ctug out wtjoden pot. .Meals or Ijerries were placed 
in the klini, and dijqwd into the water tliat had been txiihng in the 
TKit, The Janjest <jf this type has a capacity of al wut one Imshel. 

Qaku’-khishii tdrinking basket) i.s a term applied to .s small 
cylindrical hfisket. almi^st the same in siae and shaTw as a pint erin- 
derisctl milk can. 

Since a normal fienson is able to [UiL hLs Ups ti> an oiien strciun of 
water, them wa.s no great neotl of a drinking cup, bvit during the days 
when the custom vd lustration had to lx; observed, even the stJ'uTUicb 
was clcarecl in the purificaturj' ctTemony; to do this, salt sea water 
was uswl. for its emeticuJ quality, which was usually taken ut sectu* 
sioji. ,md bsr this piirp<jse u small wfwxlen wa,s ptr>videtl, futt rn 
the pfjssession of the ever shifting class of hunting famlHos the drink¬ 
ing Ixisket WiUi tRxusionaily seen. 
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WushtD-tia'gu (one witliin anathtr) is a small cyliiulrical case, 
made ill TWO pieces, one sliding ^"ithin the other like a telescope. 
The average size of this type is about three inches in duimcler for the 
outer piece, and about four inches in length for each. Formerly 
this tyjK wasmade for use as a ease f<'r charms cr magical medicines, 
jtful has h*ccn mnne partictilarly tht prf.iperty of the shamim, w'hich 
accounts hvr the extra fmeneas of worknixui^ip seen in all tiniise fotmd. 
Wnshto-qa'gn Is iaid have Iwen the first mnde. in Chilkat, 
with a design; but the embroillery on this first i>ne was wc^rkod with 
split quills of eagle ft-aihers. So this must have Itecn lotig liefore the 
shoek' was introiiuced among the group. 

Although the nxjl basket, in Chilkat, has a]wa>TJ served wt? 1I in 
many ways, the thought of its use canie maiidy with lierry picking, 
which was one of the import an I imlitsiries in the tocaliiy. After the 
protiucts of the stimmer season had l^een laid in store for the winter, 
the principal one among tho^e giithcrwl iluring the autumn Tvas 
kawhiteh', a re<l, juicy beny which Is siiraetimcs CeiIIwI "high l.msh 
cranberry. “ 

There were rfuantitics of the kawhueJi^ tfi tie found, almost 
Jinyw'hcre along the ChlJkai River, but some picking gi'ounds were 
liandier than others. These were nut far frfim the vUlagesi and s(«ne 
were along lakes, while the others w'cre along swift streams and hilly 
fjlaccs which were not £r> easy to get to. Hence, in onler to give* 
cverjdKJcly an cqTuil chance Ijo an easy time, a day was announced by 
the ■■ townsnicji" (town otmiicil) fiir what was icrmetl "pickers' 
stampetle," and imlil that d;iy no one was aUctwetl tf» go for the 
berries. 

When it came to the pnmsion with ncgarrls to the maintenance 
of life ilmrc was tio exccpiii>n mack in the rules which governed 
the economic life in Chilkat; the nobleman, tlie lumistrum, the rich, 
and the poor enjoyed equal rights, but it aJsf.i became necessary' tf> 
atlopt rales which pniiecit'd these rights. Near the day of the pickers' 
stampetle slaves were stationed to guard the best picking grounds 
against a grtx'ily or scirish pcrsfai, who woultl sometimes steal ahead 
mgardless of the rules; If imy violator wus caught picking there, 
before the <daj' set for all. he never escaperl his pimishmetit at the 
ham Is of the anihoriKcil guiirds, which w'as, sometimes, besides losing 
all dial he halt pickcil, tO liavc Ids can*;»c deslrfiyctl. 

A day before the tnekers’ stami>cdc families from the neighboring 
T.'illagcs began to anivc at Rluckwan, the principal town in (..'hilkat. 
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%‘1nch WAS always thf startsnii point nn the f>ccairt<.iin. It was the day 
on which all baskets were bronchi out and tiufisldcd, and their 
pack strajMi a^I justed, as were other camp equipments, and e\t‘rythmg 
W'eta fixed in readiness for an immediate start. 

It wa.s not every Tlingit who fared reel) on the kawh^m]‘l^ in fact 
there were many who would nc/t cat the i>errie^ in any sit’le, bui the 
excitement of the pickers’ stamjjefle caused encnigh thrill to arou.^ 
etTm an indolent iXTson to move lively and to mix up in the rush 
uf the start. The occasion inspired them sJCimewhat as the wlute 
man’s patriotic celebration docs him, ime joined whethiT or not it 
benefited him. 

At iiawTi of Iho set tlav, f^ne tva.^ roused from a happy dream by 
a cfj'nfusion of noisesi there WDre sounds of moving; things: there was 
luugliier: touting and veiling at *?i>inv didayvl person P> move liveJy; 
all in chorus with the hotvlitig and yvlping of many dogs that were 
about to plunge in to swim ocrfjss the river after their maalers’ carutes, 
it was the pickers' jitamjjfile which came only once in a year, so no 
one should entenain a feeling of disgust at anything. Would, this 
<lay be ctmiparable that of the out dr*or sjioTts or the ficlil day of 
modem times:' Nay. ilio Ihnil of the sports are felt only by the young 
and sometimes ridi, and it is usually a thing i,tf the |>a-st with a 
matured ]XTrsr,in. and some persons cannot always afford l<) jjar- 
ticipaie. But on the day of the pickers' Ktruniwle, there was no 
exception, yoimg and old. rich and p( tc for ■ mtx* fck alikcr, and dignity 
and pride u'ere for the moment forgotten, There wax never a healthy 
lieing left behind in Khickwan, save the mangj" dt>g whicli was alwaj's 
fool enough to chnsf' after the u’andeiing echoes of his iiwn howls, 
frcun one dtHit-ncf.l house (n another. 

When on.ee started anyone might go as fast as he liked, and 
it was the slow man’s own fault thal he arrived tti take what u'as 
left. '’I'herc was. however, always ample space in all the fields, but 
iTie easiest grounds were the first taken, find no mservatitm c>f 
grounds w'as reccignized. Only tti show to the noble families 

of limited means, who were usually the last to arrive on tlic berry 
fields, some Iwst pliioes were left alone. As for the agcil perstms, 
there were always mmiy young men to volunteer their free ser\nccs 
lo the needy, 

A set of three sizt^s of liuskets wasmack: f<jr use in this kind of 
betrj' industry, 'nie hrxl, called seg&-tahm. "neck-carrier,” was 
suspeiidetl with a cord around the neck, and hung against the chest 
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of the picker; into it l>ernes from the hushes were thrown. It was the 
smallest of the set, with a capacity of about two quarts. 

Hie second, called ya'nah, ‘’packer," tt*as earned around on 
the back by means of a single packstrap which encircletl the 
shoulders, with boili ends secured to the two loops supplied on the 
border. Into the ya'nah the scgtita'na was recurrently emptied. 
It was medium in size, with a capacity of about one peck. 

The third was called qa'ku fan old terra, the dcfitiitioii of which 
is unknown, applied to baskets in general) or was sometimes called 
tall-ton', ”bottom-rest" (stntionaiy*)- This was tlie largest of the 
set, with a capacity of about two bushels, the measure which equals 
a lit lie over one hundred pounds in weight. The pliable, yielding 
walls of this size required a support in siirae manner to hold the whole 
from settling toward the foot, to comply uith this the bwly was 
cxpandeii in the middle of the height: thus the belly shape. So when 
the basket was full the reduced circle of the border was held up by 
the loose k«id itself. Tiihton' ^va.s a term derivetl from the method 
of placing the burden Imsket at a convenient point on the beny track. 
SCI that a numlier of pickets might empty into it. Each picker, then, 
carried arc.mnd the segitii'na and ya'na, ami when these had been 
lilled they were emptied into the qa^ku. When the qa'ku in turn had 
been filled a man packer came .'dong and carrierl it into camp or to 
the canoe landing, informing the pickers of the location of an 
empty one. 

The kawhueh' picking w'as all done in two days at the most. 
Hicfe were at^out four ipiku-nleisures picked to each adult, ami 
some families w'crc usually satislied with a ten qaku load. There are 
a number f>f interesting mcthixls t<» be rleacribefl in the kati'hueh' 
industiy*. but we wHU have tt> conclude with some idea of the former 
chief purposes of the Chilkat people with the basket. And we could 
go tm for many more pages, describing t>*pes that have, from time to 
lime, appeared since ihc Tlsngit basketry’ came into modem trade, 
but we can make only a few' more remarks alxmt those wc ahottld 
not leave out. 

Among the finest specimens in the large collection of the Tlingit 
baskets, placed on exhibition in the North .American Indian basket 
room, in the University Museum, is a mcdiiun sizcjd basket fif recent 
make (!• tg, 52). Hie crasslike designs on the two outer bands are the 
variations of what they called the *' shadow of raven's tail," while on 
the middle band is embroideretl another old design calle^J " incline, or 
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mtnuitam-sido vine. *’ There was ne\'er any question alxiut these, 
but the curved in outline of the wall!» caused question by some 
authorities on the art of North Anxcrican Indian Imsketry, I'here 
seems to be some doubt about this type being an old one, but, from its 
native name, s&hU'Sliaki')!, "hat-crown.” it must l>e rtld. True 
enough, it is one of the most diflictdt forms to make among the Tliogit 
baskets, but the reducing of the middle p.art of its height is not a new 
invention as can lie seen by comparing this with the crown part of 
the old rain hat illustrateil in Fig. 5.t. 

'Phe rain hat is one of the samples of the old time basketry: 
the ftjrm is said to be an invention of the Haida speaking people, 
who inhabit the Queen Charlotte Art'hipelago, The brim part was 
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ususiHy covered ivith the intricate, self colored patterns which ap¬ 
peared like zigzag lines in relief* This same patieni was woven on 
the Iwrder hand of some of the burden ba^ets. Tlie totemic sym- 
tK>lism which is seen on some was never emliroidered, hut paiiitcrl 
on. as on the specimen shown. 

ShadSh-kCKihu', ‘‘heaclcover stock" (headenver with stock), is a 
term applied to the old ccremoni^ hats, one ot which is here iUus- 
tratec] (Fig. .54). The name is derived from the cylinclrical tinia- 
mentaiion rising fp>m the top of the crown. This "top strjck” foim 
is the masterpiece in execution and omameirtal weaving; its compli¬ 
cated formation is a lost art to the weavers* There now may be an 
expert basket maker who is possessed of suflicient skill to copy the 
top stock, but no attenipt has been made to reproduce it, I'he 
flexible ornamentation of the hat illustrated is woven like a cylindrical 
case of four circular Ik>xcs. connected in intervals, each l>y a con¬ 
stricted ui belike opening, and it can expand and contract like an 
elastic band. Shadah-bjohu' was the first object in baskctr>' which 
was mentioned in Tlingit mj-tholog^', and the workmansliip on it 
justifies its claim to the origin of the art in spruce root. 

Before 1 stop, let us go back to the old *'Rest-in-shadow." I 
call the old ba-skei which is illustrated in Plate VI by* this name 
because I am almost certain it is the same one which, at one time, was 
transferred along with other classes of property, by one of the clans 
tjf lllahajfik' to its rival party, at war, of Chilkat, as an indemnity. 
The basket afterwards was often referred to at (chilkat in a manner 
of ridicule, because with them all root baskets were made for use in 
berry picking, and a mere utettsil l>earing a pcrs<inifiL'd nann:, was 
ridicultiua. Hence, at its new home, Rost-in-shadow was disgrace¬ 
fully thrown in amf)T]g tithcr common burrkn baskets, and after many 
years of hanl seivice it was given to a Whoozdk-quan' trader in ex¬ 
change for two sacks of iiulatocs. This was the last thing I remem¬ 
bered hearing abrnh it. 

.'Vs 1 kxifc at and sliuiy the i>Ul basket which ha.s atme through so 
many changes of life, it seems to me that it has indeed reached its 
final stage of but the idea of the maker can still be seen 

through the veil of age. Every item of form, color anti design of 
this old s(>t^amcn has in it the true element of native art. The 
ilesigns; on the two broad Iwmds, Ijctwecn the sidewise series of the 
shark's Lt«th patiems, are two vertical lines of solid brown, each pair 
on the natural straw iHWkgr'Ouiul, representing shadot^'S iif two 
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Standing trees, by which, obviously, the name of the basket was 
shown. On the narrow miiidJe band are the tracks of a fortune 
hunter, who searched here and there, from side to side along his trail. 
And the crosslike patterns, at equal distances near the foot, are a 
design representing the shadow of raven's tail: while the body of 
ztgsag lines placed in between, represents the current of a stream of 
water. Only the maker's people knew the meaning of this com¬ 
bination of patterns. 

From what we have heard about it the old Rest-in-shadow was 
created in glory and was offered with pride, but in the land where 
higher art prevailed it Itecame a slave. After years of hard life it 
drrtoped into pensive sadness, and. like many others of its kind, 
in the vale of melancholy, its last service to humanity w*as to have 
treen It) support the cradle of the new' bom, thence to its rest in 
some abandoned burrow. But the hand of the white man invailcd 
the precincts of "savage'* life in time to rescue it from its last 
humble service, and to place it in a pofdtion worthy its beauty, 

L. S. 


WOODCARVINGS OF THE AUSTRAL ISLANDS 



i’RUMlNEXT feature of the exhibition of Polynesian arti- 


facts in the Genera! Etluiology Scciioti ot ibe Mtiscnin is a 
number of l>catitifitIJ}^ cnrviExI paddles, so called, from the 
Austral Islands. This class whose use was proliably 

ceremf.tnml and whose tirnajnenttiti<m had a n-ligiciis (W quasi- 
religious signifleance, hns formed an important part of the material 
W'hlcli has sen’ed to illustrate the tliscussion of the evolulinti of 
ornament among primitive peoples. Among the most important 
ctiniributions tfi this discusskm are the treatise of Sir C. H, Read, 
'“Un the (Jrigin and Sacred Character of Certain Ornaments of the 
South-Eastern Pacific'' (Journal of the Royal Anthropcdogical 
Institute, Vol. 21, 1891-1892), and that of H. Stolpo, '’Phenomena 
Of Devdupmenl in the tlmament of Primitive Peoples" [Mitthei- 
liingen dcr Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vob 22 (N. S. 
12]h The similaritios in the decoration of objects from dillerent 
islands rw groups of islands in the part ijf PoUmesia—the Southeast 
—wiih which both writirra deal, the fact thai religious iradilions 
and usages identical in many rcsijccis prevailed through out the 
region and that communication was uiaintained among all the grfjups 
from the Her\*c-ys to the Stx;icly and ilnrfiuesa.s Islands, justify 
the assumption that the w'hole n^ginn may t>e regarded as a single 
ethnological province. 

Some; of these facts arc apparent from the earliest accounts. 
Captain Cook, sailing sowih from Tahiti in August, 1769, took with 
him a Tahitian nati^'c, Tupia 'ir TuiJaia by name, who, on a new- 
islaud liJting sighted on the 13th of the month, told him that it was 
IcnmvTi to the Tahitians as fJheiertia, This w;is, in fact, the first 
of the Austral Islands—st» called Intei- by Malle Bnui—to be sighted 
by a Eurotjean Kiilor. Though Tuijata was mistaken as to Uie name 
of the island in this particular instance^it was, in reality, the island 
of Runitu—he was able to indicate with considernble accuracy for 
placing fjn a chart drawn frt>m infonnation which he gave to the 
cxjdorers the names and position a large numl-icr of Islands 
frr>m the Marciuesjus in the non beast tf> the Hcrv'cy or C<x>k Islands 
southwest of his native group, and even beyond in the latter general 
flirtclion. Runitu he placed crim'Clly at another time on the chart 
under its proper name and in ci>rapany with two others of the group 
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now uis’uaUy knaiXTi as the Austral Islands or the 1'uliuai group, 
fr*jm the islaiul oi Tubuai, discovered by Cook m 1777, The m- 
habitants of the varifiiis archipelagoes in tliis pan of PoKTiesia 
must thuri hav'C Iweti in fairly frequent crimmujiicatior with one 
another. fCf. The United States Exploring Expeditioot Ethnog¬ 
raphy and Philology, p. 14J, Horatio Hrik']. Hale [op. cit. pp. 141- 
Ult], following Ellis [Polynesian Researches (ed.. 1853), lii. 380-581], 
is of opinion. based upon a statcmetit in the Introduction xo The 
I'Wwrgc f)/ the Duff, quoted by Ellis jloc, cit,], and vipoti linguistic 
ev^^lent^e, that the Austriil Islands were settled from the Hervey 
and Society Islands only so lately as mthin Uie last two or three 
centimes (reckoning back from 1846) and 'rubuai in particular not 
more than a hundred years Itefone its discoveryL However this 
may l>c, abuntlant evidence of various kinds is forthcoming to 
estiiblish the fact that these three groups of islands in particular 
were cktsely linkcfl culturally. 'ITie (ipnin, a jjoncholiko garment 
of Inirk cloth, which Ct»ok touud the Tahitians wearing, he reports 
aLso from Rurutu [Cook 1 IHawkcsworlh's edition), ii, 273). This 
was a specialization in wearing apparel not likely t< i have lieeti of 
indcficndent invention in neighboring areas; its use in Sanuia is 
to Ixr credited to the missiumiries who introduced it from the Tahitian 
or Society group in the early laiieteenth ceiiturj*. The Taliitian 
variety' of Polynesian speech was readily untie ret wjd in ifie Aitstral 
Islands. Rata tea, one of the t«x:iety Islands, was the acknowlcflgtxl 
center of religious authority in a radius ttf hundreds of miles of ocean, 
[Bastian. Inselgnippen in (Jeeanien. p. 21 1 Tyerman and Bennet. Jour¬ 
nal of Voyages and Travels, i* pp. 529, 530, 5.55 : ii, 14], There uns a 
tradition in Rarotonga, of the Hervey or Cook gmnp, that that island 
had been riunoveil by the gcsls from its former 5ituatii>n near Raiatea 
to its present ijosition. Thus, in the ^[hsh*ulry Etiterpehas of John 
Williams, "another [liarotongaii] demanded [of a Raiatetm memLier 
of Williams's crew], 'Why did you l^niatcans kill those men, whose 
denih induced the gods to remove our island to its present siiiia- 
tion?' *' In a fofJinote to this the author remarks; "This evidently 
shows that the Rarotorgans have t he same traditions as the Kaiateans. 
and. hy the variety of infftrmatitsn they pijssessetl relative to the 
Six'iety Islands generally, but moix' especially to Raiatea. tliat being 
the gnmd emporium of idolatry, it is ceriain that at some former 
time mrnTE frequent communication must have existeil lietween 
the istmulers" [op. cit., p. lf>3l. It was by trustiug to the native 
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methofl tif emplaymg Ixuidmarks "by vvhich thyy steer until the 
stars bt’ctujie atui steering acconlingly, that 'Williams, 

sailing frewn Aiiu, discoverccl the (iistant island oi Rarotonga in 
the same grovtp (the Herveys), of which he had hciitd I'lefon: from 
the natives and endeavorctl unsuccessfully to reach* 

The objects which Sioljje uses to illustrate his demonst ration 
of the dcrivTiiion of the omantent chnracicristit; of his "Raroionga- 
Tuhuai'Tahili province" (of omamtTit) fnan representations of 
the human form are the adze handles of Mangaia in the [ien'ey 
Islands and the ■■paddlc'form implumenls” of the Tubuai or Austml 
Islands. On the adze handles only the final result of what he shows 
to the degeneration <tl representations of the human figure into 
recti- iuiti curvilinear ornament appears. The paddles show this 
final result in an identical form, but also on the same examples 
the human figures, somowhat stylized, which are the starting point 
in the process of degeneration. The objects from which Read 
dm tvs his illufttrations are more varied in character and tliver.'E* 
in their places of origin [within the "province" referred to) than 
those in the contemporaiy but independent study of Stolfjc, It 
is imp/jrtant to note that the thcfjreticaJ denumstration of die origin 
ami development ot the style of ilecoraiion shown on these objects 
has confiTtnalion from reality in the account of the signification 
of the canHng on the adze handles of the Her\'ey Islanders 
given by the missi<mary W. Wrali Gill from native 
.'\ocording to this account this cnrvdng, consisting, in the final stage 
of its development, of bands of lozenges bisected and separated 
by straight lines, teas said by the natives m represent «tunning 
figures of men —liki tiki tangtita [Gill, Jottings from the Pacific, 
p. 22.11. On the wctision of ihe reading of Sir C. FT. Read's i>aptT 
before the British Anthrnjjcdogical Institute, the President said 
thal Mr, Gill imfi made a rettiark of similar bearing to hiTT in con¬ 
versation. 

The fonn of the Austral F^atids ’‘ptulrlles" and their character¬ 
istic deci;ratlon are iUtistrated here from examples in the Vniversity 
Museum. Tlie blades mr>* in shape from rhomltoidal, as in Fig, 57, 
to the commoner liroad oval with the \vitlest part nearer to the 
extremity I Figs. and 5(0. The sliaft of the handle is rounded or 
rwPmguUir in cross section; the butt is a rectangle ttr trBiK*7.ifid 
(Fig. 56) or else roughly ctmical in shape, fin the butt the 
t>T)ical ornament is of sepiatLing human figures with arms 
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conjoined. Wliifn the butt is of the conicaJ form these figures 
an; in relief; otherwise they are in intaglio. Certain differenois 
in the posture of the figures correspond generally to the diflereitoe 
in the fomi of the butts. On the conical butts the arms farm a 
simple link betw^eeii the figures grouped rfmnd the cone; there is 
no segmentation to indicate the joining of hands (Figs. 58, 59, 
60). On the flat butts the arms are bent, the upper arm de¬ 
scending diagonally towards the crescent shaped tliighs, while the 




htima of the crescents, representing knees, point upwanls tjetween 
the vertically placed forearms which terminate two by tw'o in a com¬ 
mon denticulate 1:iand lia\'ing an indeterminate number of teeth 
representing fingers, usually six or seven (Figs, 56, 6t). The hiwer 
limlis in Imth forms of the figure are the same, with crescents for 
thighs (the concavity, ctirimisly cnmigh, Innug upward), while the 
lower tegs are directed inwards towards each other at a sharp angle 
with the thigh. In both cases the figures are rmtlined with single 
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i)r 4oubl(> denticulate lineSj this lacing a common form of border 
for the divisions, large or small, of the design in all parts of the 
"paddles,*’ Tins feature of the rlecoration is kiawn, in the of 
the Hervey Islands adae handles, as nio wrangw, "sharks' teeth." 
Another difference in the treatment of the figures in the two forms 
of the butt is seen h\ the heads. On the flat butts these are crowned 
with incised lines in the form of segmenis of concentric circles or 
ellipses, forming a series of arches the ends of each of which seem 
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to l>e supiK)rtetl by the hands of the crouching figures (Fig. 61). The 
heads of the figures on the conical butts Iwar Cin the Forehead each 
two large discs or Imttfms carved in bold relief (Fig. 60.) Slolpe 
calls these "eyes," and the design consisting of concentric circles 
which covers the shaft and blade of Fig. 1. and which he considers 
to l>e a repetition of these discs, he calls the "eyt! pattern." That 
they are not intended to represent eyes tnay readily lie seen from an 
examination of Figs. 58. 59. and 60. where the eyes show clearly 
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beneath the iiromtnences on the forehead, The so called eyes on 
the shafts and blades may be <lcrivatives of those discs which are 
decorated in the manner of the two on the left in Fig, 60. 

Since these protuberances are not representations of eyes, 
what are they intended to represent? Structurally, they seem 
not to lie merely an excrescence on the forehead blit to enter also 
into the sculptural treatment of the fjortion of the head behind 
it and them, as they might do in an attempt lo represent a roll of 
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hair on each side of the head tenninating anteriorly in a flattened 
coil., Tlwt they are treated os a separate element in the carving 
of the whole top of the head may be seen from Figs, 60 and 62, the 
latter being a view from above of the butt of the handle of a '‘padtfle’' 
which, in the former, is seen from the side. I do not know of any 
description of Austral Islands coiffures, but the arrEinging of the 
hair in knoU on differont parts of the head was customary in that 
part of the Pacific. Thus wc rea^l of the Tahitians; “Frequently 
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^their hair] ^vas . . . wound ujj io a knot cm the crown of the head, 
or in two smaller ones atxn^e each ear.'^ Again; “The men genemUy 
wore jthdr hair] long, and often fastened in a graceful braid on the 
crown, or on each side of the head” [Ellis, op, cit., i, 133, 135]. 
Cook III, i, p. 309} notes a similar arrangement of the hair in 
the Marquesas: “Sfwne have their hair long: hut the most 
general custom is to wear it short except a bunch on each 
side of the crown, which they tic in a knot." In Ulietea one's 
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ow'n hiiir was ctiliancetl by that of others. "The women }dancers| 
had on their heads a quantity of timwu [or plaited hairf, which was 
rolkMl and flowers of gartlenia were stuck between the interstices, 
making a heodclress truly elegant" IJoumal of the Right Hciiiorable 
Sir Joseph Banks (ed. Hooker), p, I I9l, Tanu'u, says Banks, was 
"an ornament [which] they Vidue more titan anytliiug they have" 
lloc. cit,|. Much of Hawkesworth’s edition of the “First Voy- 
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agu" of Oxik is u mere transmpiion of the Joiima] of Banks, 
who was a member of the expedition. It is interesting to notice 
that the denticulate ornamentation on the lop of the butt of the 
“padtlle,” Figs. f>(.l anti 62, which emphasizes the sculptural division 
of the tops of the heads of the human figures into three lobes, is 
distinctly suj^cstive of the braiding of hair, and it is continued in 
the design of concentric circles in the miiMle of the upper surface, 
while this rosette is practically identical with those on the handle 
and blade of the same object (Figs. 55, 60, 63). It may tie tfiat the 
double row of "Mark's tooth" carving with which some of the 
knotis are marked represents an arrangemjent of bmids in layers 
mther tlvm in ci-ils as the more usual niylike disposition of the 
markings (in some cases suggesting a whorl as coiled braids tnight 
be expected to do) seems to indicate. Such a disposition of braids 
in layers, or long scroll-like coils, is perhaps also imiicated in Fig. 
58 and in Fig. 59. In the latter, the denticulations occur on one 
margin only and the suggestion of a braid bent back on itself, rather 
than coiled. i.s clearly apparent. 

What was stated al>ove (p. ! 85) *ls to the telation between trap* 
exoidal butts and uitaglio carving, cxnucal butts and carving in relief, 
does not hold liniversally fcir the flat or Impexoidtil butts. On stmie 
of these [cf. Fig. 64] the figures ore represented in relief in precisely 
the same manner as on the cone shapetl fmtuls. If the difference 
in the style of butts oorresfxjnds to tluTerent places of origin — 
different islands within tlie Austral group — point which is not 
satisfactorily determinable from the attributions, this departure 
fnim rule might ca.sily l>f *luc to borrowing. Intaglio carving, at 
;m3'‘ rate, appears to be ctmfincd to flat butts, and the relation lie- 
iwC’Cn intaglio earvdng of the heads, the crowning of these with the 
peculiar arches alretuly mcnticmefl, ami uplifted hands also seems 
lo be coiisiaut. 

I am indebtetl to Mr. C. C. Willoughlw, Director of the Anthro¬ 
pological Section of the University Museum of Harvard, for drawings 
and dcijcriptions of two headdresses (os distinguished from forms of 
coiffure) of natives of the Austral Islands, w'htch are now in that 
Muse uni. One of these is appartmlly of the form dcscrilxxl by 
Ellis [i, 298]: "The most elegant headdresses . . , were those 
worn by the inhabitants of the Austral Islands, Tubuai, Rumtu, 
etc. . . . ITtosc usei! by the natives of Tubuai, and High Island, 
rescmblcul an ofliccr’s cocked hat, worn with the ends projecting over 
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each shoulder, the front beautifully ornamented with the jp’c^cn 
and rcfl winff and tail feathers of a species of ptiroquet." Making 
allowance for a degree of conventionalisiation corresponding to that 
exhibited in the representation of the figures theniselves, there would 
seem to be liitle niom for doubt that, as Mr, 

Willoughby thinks, the arches which sur- 
niount these figures on the flat butts are 
intended tg represent the headdresses of 
Tuhuai or of High Island (Raivavai). And 
that great imjjcntance was attached to the 
headdress in many pans of Polynesia is well- 
knouTi; a striking instance ts reported from 
the Society Islands by Ellis. Speaking of 
warfare in the Ishmcls, he !sa.ya: the 

army of the enemy has come in sight, they 
used to look out for the /a w |a sort of helmet 
worn by distinguiidied persHnagesJ rising 
above the rest of the arrny, and when they 
have seen une, pointing tti it, animate each 
other by the exclamation, ‘The man with the 
fan: Im! whosoever shall obtain him, it will 
he enough' " lop, di., p. .Wj. 

The other headdress in the Mirscum at 
Harvard corresponds closely to a "Rurutuan 
helniet" described by Ellis |p, 2991. 
the form of a cap decorater] with bunches tir 
rosettes of feathers, which Mr, Willoughby 
regards as Ix-ing pi\)l)ably the pri>lotypt’ *>£ 
the discs or kuobs for which 1 have suggested 
alxive the possibility of a diflyrcnt origin. 

The identification of these particular features 
of the (iecoration of the "paddles" as head¬ 
dresses wtuikl point to the island of Runitu as 
the place nf origin of those of the unplements 
which have conical butts and to Tulmai or 
Raivavai for those mth flat butts. All these 
islands arc in the Atistral griiup, and contact, friendly or hostile. 
%vould account for the mixture of styles which is exhibited in the 
occasional appearance of heads in relief on the irapeaoidal handle 
butts. Such contact is in any case evident from the otherwise 
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general conformity in ^tbape and in fftyle of decoration '.jf these 
objects. Tlie distinetinns already pciinted rmt may be due to a 
relatively late differentiation, and the mixture of at^’les to a still 
tiller tendency lowtirds a return to unilormily, causeib perhaps, 
by a rcneweil frequency of communication. 

Various conjecttites have been made os to the nature and use of 
these elaborately ciir\'e<l articles, 'rhere is no ilec: jive authority 
for describing them ;ia patldles, though this designatifni is suggested 
by their shape. Slolpe considers that their comparative frailty and 
great variatum in size ihjies not admit of their being so described. 
He stiggcsts tentatiwly that the}* may have been used as stanilards 
or emblems in ceremonial dances, such implements being known to 
other Pacific isJantiers. He points out objections t(» this hy|>ot.hesi&, 
howevtrr, and especially the existence of other objects decorated in 
a precisely similar manner, notably food scoops or ladles, such as that 
figttred here I Figs. fca. 66). Tltis, on the other hand, does not appear 
to l»e a fatal objection. There is no reason why two distinct classes 
of ceremonial objects, having different functions, should not be 
decorated in a similar way. If the s}*nibolism which is emViiKlied 
in the ornament represents attributes of a gml or hcTci, there is no 
apparent reason why the same divinity sliould nut, fu^r Instance, be 
celebrated both in dances and in feasts. L. Semirier. in a criticism 
of Stolpe's monograph [Intcrnarionales .Archiv fur Ethnographie. 
iv, I S') IJ, is "disposal to think that the p:iddles . . , were decoratetl 
with . . . ancestml carvings after the death of those of whom tho 
liadtlle was the princifial implement [since they spent si> much of 
their time on the water], j:ind that the artist modifying his design 
during the work according ttt his fancy', there rcsultetl a diminution 
of the total btdk. ITiis would also explain the abundance [in Muse¬ 
ums! of these engraved objects anil the rarity of those, which, being 
in use. are bare of all deconilion. " The objection liase«l i>n the variety 
in size SerruricT meets by supposing that the smaller of these ‘’en- 
gravetl C'bjecis*' were children’s paddU^s. ITiis is hardly sati-sfactoiy. 
for the range of sizes is too great to be accounted for in this w^ay in 
rcganl to ;in implement for which practical considerations com¬ 
monly dictate fairly well startflardized pn>portions. 

But they may have betm intendeil as imitations of the paddles 
which were in practical use by "those of whom the iiaddle was the 
principal implcnicnl.*' This is a point which seems to liave lieen 
overlooked by both Stolpe anti his commentator. Vet the analogy 
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with thi.- Hervey Isluntls adze h&tidles, which, bo far as the nature of 
ihc decoration crjitimcjn to both ji^t'tups of objects is ccjncemed, 
Stolpe t:iii ploys to such good pur^jose, is suruly as cogent here. These 
adze handles, as Stolpe p<tints out, were most probably of the nature 
ctf memorials made to ancestors, and used, in the first place, as mounts 
rt>f the stout adze blades which liad been Uie property of anccstore 
so honoured. The forms which these linn dies assumetl were 
fantastic and obviously not intended fur aiiy purpi.>se of utility, 
A similar |irocess of d^eneratton, from the utilitarian standpoint, 
may liavc transferred the piuhlles from the utilitarian to a tvim- 
memorative, p^jssibly als<i ritual, sphere. A parallel may Tx*rliaps be 
seen in t he genealogical staves of the Maori of New Zealand. In 
these the bead of the stafi rejircscnts the figure of an anocstor, a 
human figure carvetl according to the conventions characteristic of 
that branch of the Prilyuestans, while each generaticin in the lino 
of descent is represented by a ptuminence between two notches. 
WliiJe this is little merre, apparently, than a mnemonic detnee, it is 
to that extent at least ccmmemonitivc of ancestors to whom divine 
homntrs were acconted. 

Tlic diverse forms which the representations of deities (wlieiher 
i-hese representations wx're rtgaitlwl as ilwmstjlves gods, or merely 
idols, or as enshrining taup4?rarily or jH-rmaneutly the gofJs) assumed 
in the souiheasiem Pacific agree often in the jjecuUarity that a 
numltcr of more or less clearly recognizable, though highly con* 
veivlionalizcd. llkcncases of minor di^'inities are carii’^cd in groups on 
or Ijcm^ilh a figure represeiUing a major divinity, which is c^ini- 
monly larger and in the n‘pnese:ntaiion of which con‘ventif«iidizatir>n 
is lei^ marked. Hie outline presented by ilie whole object is sonw* 
limes such that it appears to have no more thiin a merely decorative 
fuiictkm, and a rather close examitiaiion is necessary to distinguish 
the /onus of gods maiie liy man in his own image. It may w'cll lie 
that the “paddles" of the .^ustrni Islands are such gwls. or god 
conminers, in which the great gods, great enough to l>e pictured with 
as iieiir an ajjproach to realism as a sacred convention would alk/w, 
look d«>wTi on the host (.>f little gijds for whose representation a few 
strokes w*ould snfticc- Tiki-tibi hingitht —^grtd men (tt man-gods— 
the line lietwcen human and divine was not very rigidly drawm in 
Polyiitwia: where tlie chief had often many attributes of gtxihead, 
not always only posthumously conferred. And so the transition 
rtevfl not be difficult or straiiif<b frnni amcniorial paddle to a divine 
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tnihleni or Lo u god enshrined in wtMx! or even transubstantiated 
there. 

Tlie carved figuit’ on the handle butts is in the large majority 
of cases represented as female. Where the triangular pendent 
breasts arc (imitted, this is probably thruiigh carelessness or inadver¬ 
tence; in h'ig. 56, where they are missing in several cases and are ver^' 
small ill others, it ctin readily Im? seen how easily thej' might become 
absiirbed in the shark's tooth ornament. In this connection it is 
lo be remarked that iant>tita means "man" in the wider sense of 
an individual of cither sc.’t. And whiU' tiki in eastern Pttlyncsia may 
mean either "god" or "image of a god" |U. S. Exploring Expedition. 
Ethnograpliy and Plijlolog 5 % Horatio Hale: ni>lyiiesian Ltedcon, 
p. 33.^1, it is a suggestive fact that in siJme places in this region Tiki 
is the name of the firat of Jitunan ancestors, and is in Mangaia of the 
Hen'ey group a tvoTnan. 

Tlie beauty of the cartdng of the blades and shafts of the imple¬ 
ments here iUustrateti is not due to a variety in the elements of 
the design, but to their tasteful grouping and to the precision with 
which the carvHng is cxcaiiwl. The elements are fcw% indeed, con¬ 
sisting, first, of chevrons placed, sometimes, in sunpte roivs as such, 
bitt more ttften opposed and con joined in stieh a way as to form pjw^ 
or tiers of losscngcs bisected by straight lines. Tliese are the last ves¬ 
tiges <if the legs and anns of the more rcrilislically represented figures 
of the btitts. Then there are groups of sitperimpt^sed small demilimes, 
representing either the "cocketl luits" of the realistic figures, their 
crescent shaped thighs, or, perhaps their eyes, whidi, as Fig. 4 shows 
clearly enough, are often represented by such markings below the 
raised discs on the forehead. A third elemctil is the rosette which 
was rcfcrretl to in Lite description of the figures. Finally, the panels, 
large or small, in which these elcnicnts are grouptxl. arc usually 
outlined with the shark's trxith ornament, whiciv defines the contours 
of the realistic tigures also. Out of these few units of design, grouped 
in simple combinations, such beautiful examples of the rviwxlcarver's 
an as ore ptciurcfi in Figures 55. 56, and 65, the masterpieces of the 
collection, were wrought by craftsinen svho had at ihcir disposal, in 
the best period of their art, no mon; efficient IckjIs than they could 
fashion of stone and shell and the teeth of the fish which fitly lent its 
name to a cliaraeteristic detail of their storied scheme of decoration. 
If we cannot read the talc, wc can at least admire the piety and skill 
of the patient recorder. 
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H. U. H. 
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AN ARCHAIC HEAD FROM CYPRUS 

I N the years that followed our Civil War the archaic art of Cj’prus 
was often discussed in Victorian dra’i'ing rooms. General 
di Ccsnola^ who hafi smcii first as a colonel and after his dis- 
ebarpe from Libby Prison as a tirigadier general, was appointed, 
in iJshS, United States Consul to Cyprus. Archjeology w'as not in 
those days the seriou.s matter it has since become and Cesnola <iid 
hut follow the example of his British anti French colleagues in devoting 
himself to the pastimes of digging and collecting. The buried 
cemeteries and sanctuaries of the island, packed as they were with 
pottery and seulpuire, aftonled a happy hunting gnmnil and these 
di plomat^archo-'clogists soon begart to divert sirtiiuns of vases and 
statues to tlieir respective countries. 

The archaic sculptures that reached New ^'o^fc w'cre but little 
vintlerstotxl. Critics of that day and even of the eighties were 
acctistomcd to marble or bronze as the materials for antique art- so 
that sculpture tvorked in limestone fell quite naturally under 
their suspicion and their fears were not allayed when they dis- 
c^oventi that colors Juid iHJt-n used to enhance the modeling. The 
very numbers in which these statues wx‘re found w'as alsti disquieting. 
It is easy now, in the light of the discoveries at tilympia and of the 
archaic pcilimcnts found liy the Greeks on the Acr^ipiiiis. to smile 
at the storm of criticism these statues arc.iiiscrL Anyone w*ho has 
visited the Acro|mUs Muscurn at Athens will recognize at once in the 
Cesnola sculptures the contemporary art of a smaller center, an art 
that was at once iiroviiicial and cosmopolitan, fraught with no real 
greatness and deflwttd from its couree by all the iivaves of foreign 
inlliicnce that swept over the island. The pmgress made in ardifco*' 
logical science since the eighties cotild not be iwtler shown than by 
a crimparisuin of the early descriptions of the Cesnola collection with 
the masterly calalogtte of Prof, ji^hn L, Myers of Oxfiirtl, publish I'd 
in I PI 4 by the Metropolitan Museum. His anah*ses of Cypriote 
antiquities are a tvanpiete cxpfisitiQii of the invasions and revolts, 
the new cults and old rituals, tlic economic ups and downs which this 
distmctwl island wilncsswl in the course of a millcntiiuni and more, 
.Ardent us were the VictiMHan diplomats in their antiquarian 
purstiits. and oiaintless as must have l>ecn the nightly raids which 
illicit diggers have carried on since then on Cypriote sites, sculpture 
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is stilj found in C^^pnis. In the summer of 1920 an excellent lime¬ 
stone head, modeled in the manner characteristic of €>^11016 art of 
the best archaic iieriod was hraughi tfi Philadelphia, and through the 
generosity Mr. John Cadwalader was purchaswl by the Museum. 
ITie head is over life ske meamiring a ft»t in height and like all Cy^ 
prioic sculpture is wrought in isofi, chalky limestoiie- The lower 
siirface of the head showi that it was inseriwl in a statue. Tracer of 
color still remain, liluc for the eyes, red for the Ups, black for t he beard. 
The eyc&and eyeljoUs are slightly m-odeletl, the nose large, the Iteard 
and hair rendered by rows of corkscrew curls. A heav'y fillet is tied 
almut the head, 'fhe ears are correctly placed. these details be 
cmnpareii with corresponding rfetails in the statues in the Cesnola 
collection, the head will he seen to resemble mtire citjseh' a numljcr of 
statues dating from the opening j-vani <if the fifth century" B. C. 
This is the pcritxl immediately fuUowing the ill starred revolt of the 
Ionian States, the ntotneni before the great struggle with Persia in 
which Cyprus playetl a confusecl and inglorious part. Artistically, 
tliis peri<xl is the Ijesl; foreign induunces had ct-tised to distort and 
stultify, Attic and Ionian models were still nt hand to inspire Cypriote 
craftsmen, A tetitun' before the influence if Egypt would have 
Ijccn apparent in Cypriote art, a century later C^'priotc sculpture 
hail “pi'q>etnated in londj?" stagnaiioti an archaismi which it had all 
but outgrown,** 

C'\*prii;'te sculptures are almost always from sanctuarieSt wallerl 
enclosures ripen to the sky and o'.mtutning shrines before which the 
faithful prayed. A sacrtnl stone or pillar was perhaps contained 
within the shrine •'■r tabemaclej, the een,' dwelling place of the god. 
Spirits of U<'al springs and hills d(iuljtlc.ss received homage in such 
shrines, stt jdso did the earth mother who gives increase, and Xcus 
the thunderer, who gives tight and rain, Negtcci of any of these 
mighty gtKls so full of vengeance and by no means slow to anger 
might cause the niin of a sorely needed crojj, the tJcalli of a loveti 
child. Prayer was no matter of sentiment, but one of sicra 
necessity. .And yet to he always prajang and port id paling in the 
rites of the sanctuary wa.s imixissiViIe’ the votary accordingly 
dedicated a statue which w'ould constantly perform the.se sacred 
ads for him. Our Cypriote head belonged to such a statue and 
represented either a priest, or more likely the donor himself, wear- 
ing the fillet with which he Ixiuml his head when he went to pray, 

E. H. D, 
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THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


A Lecture Delivered at the University Museum on Nov. 2.6, 1921 

By G B. GORDON 


T here are tiro ways of reaching Omsianiinriple at present. 
One IS by the (.Meni Express. Icax'iriK Paris and passm;; by 
way of the Simplon Tvinnel, Trieste. Belgrade, Kofia. The 
otlier route is by seu, through the Mcdiierrajitan and up the 
Aegean, through the Dardanelles, and across the Sea of Marmora, 
I went dowTi by rail, five days and nights from Paris and after three 
weeks in Constantinojile, I came back by sea. The first view tfiat I 
had of Const iLtitinopb was at very close qiiarters when 1 emergeti 
from the railroad station, fine wluj goes by sea, on the other hand, 
has u magnificent first view of the city from the deck of thf steamer 
on the Sea of Manriora. This view I reserved for niy leave taking. 

To understand Ctinstantinople. it is necessary' to mark well its 
geographical position, the most advantagernis in the whole wt>rld. 
That pjsitkm is the key to its history, and its fate rests today, as 
it has aUva^Ti rested in the past , on that supreme circumstance of 
position. From its splcn<lid harbor i>f the C<ikk'n Horn, its ships 
liav'e two pathways north itnd st>ulh. Dnv is the Bosphorus, leading 
to the Black Sea and the richosi granaries of the vrorid. The other 
leads through tlie Dardanelles to the Mcxliterrtmean and lu ,-ilI the 
Seven Seas, lifith irtraits arc so narrow that they can easily lx: 
defcndwl against the stmugi:^ navies, n fact which wtks clearly 
demonstrated during the fast war. All around Constantinople He 
wide pnKiuclive arwis to furnish supplies and ptr^vide a field of 
political infiuence. By sca and by land, it ties at the meeting place 
of great highways, east, wt'.5t, north, and south. The situation is 
also distinguishext as the must Iwauiiful site occupied l>y any city in 
the world. 

Ancient Byaautium oociipied the triangular peninsula lx?!ween 
the Scfi of Marmora and the Golden Hom. That is the principal 
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part of Constant in opk still and it is called by the Turks StainbouL 
On the other side of the (lolden Horn is Galata and Pena, the modem 
imrt of the city. On the Asiatic side of the Hosphonis is Scutari. 
The Posphoms is twenty miles lontt and scarcely half a mile wide at 
its narrtiwasi pans, A strong current flows uui from the Black Sea 
t<» the Sea of Mamtora. The salt waters of the Bosphoms penetrate 
a distance of four and a half miles into the Golden Horn wliich at its 
western end receives ITie Sweet W'atcn; of Europe. 

The name Bosphorus recalls the mythical origin of Byzantium. 
ZcuB was lieing agreeably entertained by the lovelt" lady lo till Hera, 
the mnle of Zeus, took a hand in the matter and pursued her victim 
with such relentless spite that the unfortunate fugitive found no rest 
till she arrived at the strait that divides Europe from Asia, There 
to, being brrmghi to Iray. was nearly caught, bvit Zeus intt-r^'ened at 
the last moment and transforming the lailt' into a cow, sent her 
swimming across to Europe where she ’A'a.s safe from her pursuer. 
Therefore, the strati was called Bosphorus, which means Tlie Cttw's 
Crossing, or 'ITie Cow's I'ord. One niotlem guide book, written by 
a woman, contains the infurtnation that B(:«]jhorus means the same 
thing as Oxford. Of course iltc gootl u'nman is perfectly right exceijl 
that an ox is not a cow’, 

Here on the banks of ihe Gulden Horn, To gave birth to a 
daughter who, in course of time, liad a son Byaas, whose father was 
Mi’ptufie and who, at lus birth, was imrsed by a Sea Nymph. Byzas 
founded the city which was calletl afttThim and bectime Byzantium’s 
first king. Historians reject the gencnlogy^ ttf Bt'zas but admit that 
there was a king of that name and they give his date as abooit 800 B, C. 

I'Tom that earliest date lo this day, the history of the City 
rlivides itself sharjdy into three distinct ixiriofls. The linst runs 
fnim the earliest antiejuity' to the year A. D. when Constantine 
made it his ca[Htal and ccfusecratecl it a Christian city. The second 
period runs from AlO A.D. to 1453 when it was taken by'the Uttomar 
Turks and made the Ottoman capital, the chief city' nf the Moham¬ 
medan %vfirld. The third ijcrifxi h^an in Ha.l and ended in 1918 
when the Allitxl f’tnvcrs ttK.'k possession. The first of these three 
periods may be called the Pagan Period: the sccf nul is the Criirisiiiin 
or Methaeval l\‘ri>KH and the tliird, the Moliammcdon or ( Hioman 
PerifMh 

(if the early Pagan city, nothing remains abo\'c ground, but 
its history' is a most moving story. Even in those early days it was 
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surnmniled by strong walls ilint withst^MKl many a sicgp. l^hilip 
of Macetlon besieg&l it nnsuccessfully for two years aiirl on one 
ilark and stomty night, lie ttiade a final effort lit cany the defettscs 
hy surjjHse, Suddenly, tljt* cloui'ls were tom apart, the itionn Inirsi 
through, the garrison on the walls saw the movcnients of the enemy 
and the city was savcil. To eomineinorate this deliverance, for which 
they gave credit to the iiKKjn goddess Mecnie, the Uyiianiincs erocitid 
a great statue of that divinity and on their coins they placed her 
sj'inbol. the crescent and star. This device w^as adopted by the 
Otttmtan conquerors in 1453 ami it remains at this day on the Hag 
of the Turkish Empire. Antither device that may be seen on ancient 
Byzantine coins is the cow that rqiresenls the lady lo. 

In the century of our era, Byzantium got into trouble with 
Imperial Rome. She w'as helping I^tger against Sejjtimius Stwerus 
and the successful can did ate fur the Imperial throne led the forces 
of the Roman Empire against, the city on the Bosphorus. During 
!i three years' aitrge, the Byzantim's made a defense that is tnie of the 
Irravest in all histoiy. When at lust the city foil into his hunils. 
Sepumius dtistroyerl it and pulled down its walls, Tluii almost 
immediately he repented and started to rebuild Byzantium ifli a 
splendid scale. With .a rapidity that is Inert’diblo today, the city rr>sc 
from its niirus under the guiding goihus of Se[)tlmius. Amr.iug other 
great works tltat the Emperor built was the Mipptdrome which 
T will have occasifjii to descril>c, fnr it Ijccame inlmmtely idcntif^l‘^^ 
ivith the history of (.'onstantinoplc in the second period. Sepiiniius 
had not finished the Hippodrf>nie when he w;uj calhxi away ti* Britain 
by a rebellion there. He never relunictl to Byzanliiiin; in fact he 
never got ,'iway from Britain; the Irish questhm tir SJimething 
remained unsettled anti Septhnius. one of the v«y‘ greittest nf all 
the Rotnait Emperors, tlied und was buiied at York in thv year 2)1. 
'I'he work of rebuilding Byzantium tvas then suspended for a hundretl 
years. 

Then, wumj more, in the year .323 A. D.. Byzantium backi.vl 
the wrong horst?. The Byzantines supiw>rtcd Lycinius in bis struggle 
with Constantine for the thrttne. Lyctnitis totj'k refuge in Byzaiitiutu 
and when that city fell to Constantine, its conqueror became sole 
master of the reunited Roman Empire. Then C'tmstiuitine ilecidiNl 
It) make the city on the Bosphorus the capital <if the Roman world. 
He determitil'd nuirciyver to make (.‘hristianity the Slate Religion 
and !tm May llfh in the year 3,30. with great pomp anil tfcrcmony. 
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thtf ntnv capital was consecrattd to Uie «T\'icc of Christ. Ele%’en 
huTulreti and twenty three years later, there was another ceremony 
of consecration; ihis time the city was consccratwl to the service ot 
Mohammed. Tliat interval of eleven htiixdrfal and twenty three 
years coincides abnost exactly with what arc called the Middle Ages 
and it is d<»ubthil if history can furnish a parallel to the science that 
Constantinople rendered to dviliaaiion during Uiis Millennium of its 
gk'ry. During that period, all the Powers of Western Europe were 
bom and grew lo maturity* During that period of their childliood 
and minority, Cimstantinople was their guardian and the keeper of 
civilizatian on their behalf. When Constantinople fell at last, the 
Powerti of Western Europe had grotra to manhood and were able to 
defend themselves. 

Constantine’s magnificent methods would be called extravagant 
t«lay. He renamed his capital New Rome and aspired to eclipse 
by its splendour the ancient dty on the Tiber. He gave it new 
walls enclosing an enlarged area; he hnisJxeil the Hlpporlronic and 
otJier great buiklings Ijcgtin by Septimius and he gathered into that 
city nil the Basfjlinnis such treasiirt's of art as tlie world had never 
and has not j et seen ajssemblcd, rrom Greece and her Isles, from 
Eg>'pt, Syria, Spain> Italy, from Rcane itself, CivilfK^ition sent its tri¬ 
bute and poured its hoarded xveahh to deck the newly risen Queen. 

It must l>e bunu! in mind that during the whole of its first periiid, 
beginning aV»out B. C. and ending in MO A, D., Byz^intiurn w'as 

a Greek city, entirely Liidependent and self contained. It could 
remain aloof in its splendid isolatifin or it could make alliances at 
will and ai one time it was an ally of Rome irself. With the adveni 
of Constantine, the change wa-s as ptnicntous as it ivas al>rupt. The 
Indejicndent city of antiquity was wcldeij into the fabric of the 
Roman State, it bt*came the Capital of that Stale, it lascaine Chris¬ 
tian, and it became Romanized. Then Ijcgan that long succession 
of the Eastern Emperors during “which perifxl Constantinople was 
wicked, cruel, profligate and efieminatc. It was given to turmoil 
and dissen&ioi]; its rulers were often xveak and vicious* I hi the other 
hand, Coruhantinoplc, during that same period was heroic to a degree 
almost svithout parallel in history. Th<Jugh beset on every side by 
formidable and barbarous foes, tinly once was that brave city forced 
to yield, 

Gf tlu- wonderful iiaths, forums, pa)ace.s, and churches built by 
Constantine, very little remains aliovc ground. Of the great Hippo- 
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drtjme, ntithing can be seen toflay except three nitwyments with 
bases buried ftx the refuse cjf wnluries. As this Hippcidrome was the 
centre idMmt whiclj the life of the Imix-rial city Tev*olvcd, w*e must 
gel an idea of what it was like. 

It was fourteen hundred feet long and four hundred feet ’wide, 
line end was semscircalar forming the Sphcndoiie; the other end was 
enclijsed by a pillared and colonnaded structure in three stories. The 
lower stoiy' had stalls for horses and chariots, storerooms for all kinds 
of equipment, and quarters for the attendanivS. The second story 
contained a royal suite of apartments for the Emperor, together with 
a row' of t>oxes for the ermn ellicials. The third story consisted of 
twenty marble pillars, suppfjning a platform or tritmnal on the front 
of which was the Emperor's box with a golden throne. The other 
thrt't: sides of the Hippixlixime wen? enclosed hy the marble seats 
that rose tier on tier to the brcml promenatlc forty five feet above. 
The seats would hold not less than one huiulrerl thousand people. 
When the standing rtxsm was taken one hundred and fifty thousand 
people could find ample accommodation. Tlie Hip|xxlrome w*as 
uscfl for the races, games, pageants, anti for public meetings and 
detnon^t rat ions of all kinds. 

Along the axis of the arena was tlie Strinti, a thick W'aJl four feet 
high with a flat tqn On the Spina was displayed a wonderful 
collection of ntastcrpieces in marble and httiitze from all the ancient 
world, and in fact the whole of the Hippodrome was adorned widi 
antique and conteinpnraiy statues and groups of sculpture and their 
miniber ran into the thousands. Four great gates gave access to the 
arena; the gale of the Blues, the gate of tlieClnxtnR and tw'o others 
wHlhout names. 

Id ConKtantinf>pte, the populace w'as divided into tivo parties 
or factions, the Blues and the Greens, so calletl Ix^cause of the colors 
W'hich tliey wore as distinguishing ba<]ges. Tlie Qlues were the 
ctJiiscrvntives. 'I'hc Greens w*ere the railicals, the agitators, the 
reformers, and tlie trouble makers generally. There was no election¬ 
eering and tht'rc w'ere no ballot lioxcs, l>ut the rival parties had their 
own means of shtiwing their contact ions and expressing their senti¬ 
ments tttward each other. Each party w'as thoniughly organiacd, 
with iu chief, its petty officials, and its clubs. Tn the HitJpf:'drome, 
they sat im ‘ipj/t^site sides of the arena, the Blues txcupying the side 
to the BmtHTiir’s right and the Greens the side on his left. Athletes, 
pcrfomiing benrs, horses, chariots, and charioteers were either Blue 
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or Grt*en: that is to say, they either to one i>arty or to the 

other, which gave atlrlitiutial zest to the pertonnaiice. The races 
became contests iiftw-ccn the rival factions. \Vltcn one side 
applauded, the other hisswi. When one side laughed, the other 
gnianerl. Sometimes when feeling ran \’cry high, iioth sides leapt 
into the arena, met in the middle, and left their dead on the ground 
before the Tmpenal Guard could get tlidr swonls between, 

Gf alt the manifold and varied scenes that WTcre witnessed in 
the Hii:)piidrome -luring a thousand years r the gorgerms pageants, 
the heated ovntests, the fierce demonstrations, all the lunuiittams 
human tragedy and comedy. T will recall five incidents to Illustrate 
life ill the Imperial City, Dnce the Ix'arkecynir of the Greens died 
suddenly and left a sick wife and three little girls unprovidctl for. A 
day comes when the annual races are to be held. The Hi|ipr>drome 
is packed, the £m|X'ror has taken his place, the races arc alxnit to 
liegid. Til rough the gate of the Greens, come thret* little girls, aged 
three, five, and seven i they pass along below the scuts of the (ireens, 
the side to which their father, the dead bearkeeper. hatl l>elongcd' 
they are greeted with tavrnts and jwrs; they hear no wonl of 
paihy ; they see no sign of pity. Vot. with piteous frighiene«J faces, 
they pass along appealing on behalf of their sick mother f«>r charity. 
,A hundreii and fifty thousand people watch thttir timid and ticwil- 
dorcil pnigrct^i. The races wail on the three little girls. The Greens 
feeling themselves affronted, become more noisy and insultuig ami 
order the children ‘tut. Weeping bitterly and iiolding hands they 
start to moke their way back, .Meaniimc. the Blues on the opposite 
side of the arena Itavc watched this scene in silence. I'lJow they begin 
to take a ixtrt. Louflly they call to tlie girls to come aeros,^ to their 
side. Gently they coax them over tmd as the frightened children 
approjich. they are shiwvereci with gold from the Ixmches of I he Blues. 
Men leap down to help them gather up the coins and still the golden 
shower c<.>mes dtivsTi. Finally, loaded with gift*, the ehiklrcn are con¬ 
ducted to the gate of the Blues auii carried home to their mother. 

From that day ftirward, there was one litl le girl in t lonstantinoplo 
who knew exactly whai slie wanted and ala j how to get it. Her name 
was Th(jc*dora and when she became thewfe of Justinian and Bmpress 
of the Wfirld, she remcmbercti tlmt day in the Hipptxlnnne and she 
paid llio Greens in full measure for what she and her sisters had 
.suffered then. They were firmly and vigtjrously suppresstsd. and 
for niany a long day the ^dsibility of the (jrw’n was very' hiw indeeti 
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in the capital of the Roman Empire* Not sk* bail for a little girl of 
seven ami a beggar girl ai tiiat. 

In the meantime, liuwe^'er, the Hippodrome ^■itiiessed a scene 
of another kind. In the early days of Justinian* the two factions 
came into violent conflict and tor five days fighting went on in the 
streets. Then the two parties suddenly decided to come tf.'^ther, 
and Lo compromise ihdr dirTerences they agreed to depose the 
Emperor Justinian and choose another acceptable to both sides. 
They all went to the HippodronTC, there to give effect to their decN 
sions. On that day the Hipprjdroiiie was packed by the nuisy mob 
of united Blues and Greens bent on having their way and feeling 
themselves complete masters of Uie situation. Then BeHsarius* 
commander in chief of the army, divided his small force into three 
parts. One of his divisions he gave in command to Mimdus, and 
sent him to the gate of the Greens. Tlie second, he phicetl under 
Narses and sent him to a sewnd gate. He himself, commanding the 
third division, went to the gate of the Blues. Being merciful, he left 
the fourth gate free as a way of lascape for the crowd within. As 
Beltsariiis appeared at the head of his column inside Hie gate of tlic 
Blues, Mundus led his column through the gate of the Greens, and 
Narses led his column through the third gate. The unarmoti mob 
tjf some hundred and fifty thousand men struggling to escape by the 
fourth gate were then taken in Inuid by the tlirec armed columns and 
when that tlay's work was done, thirty thousanrl deatl men lay 
within the Hippodrome. Justinian kept his throne and reigned 
with Thcfjdora by his side for thirty eight years. They were years 
of profound peace anti great prosperity for Constantinople. Every- 
bfhiy' attend^ strictly to his business. 

After that day wdien Bel i sari us and his two generals cleared the 
IllpIKidrome. it wa.s in such a mess that it was not used again for two 
years. Meantime Belisarius was in North .Africa, where in a tne* 
toritJits campaign he destroyed the Vandal Kingdom. Now he was 
coming home bringing the capt.ive Vandal king and a wonderful 
ca}itured treasure. 

Again the Hipiuxlrome w’as jiacked to its utmost capacity. The 
Emperor Justiman. robed and crowned, sat on his golden throne. 
Tlirougli the gate of the Blues came the long pn>ccssion, Bclisaritui, 
in full armour and carrying his swonl. walking in fr^nit, hating refused 
to ride in the triumphal car drown by four white horses as was custom- 
aty, for he was nuxlesi as well as mcrdml. After him come his 
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veterans fresh from battles that inacle the world's histont’ and iLfter 
tlu-ni eaine Gelimer, tiu' caiJtive Vandal king. Then came the cap- 
titnjfj la-^tsure—the massive golden throne of the Vandal king, his 
crt'wn, his chariot, hampers full of gold and silver and precients 
stones. .\iu(jtig that treasure was the se^'enbranched golden 
candlestick and the golden vessels that liad been taken from the 
Temple in Jerusalem to Kijme by Titus four hucflred and eighty 
years before and captured by the V'andals in iht^r sack of Rome 
and now rccapturtMl by Bi-lisarius from the V^anrials. It was a 
magniflceni and a nio\''iiig spectacle that was seen that day in the 
Hipp* Hlrifinc. 

lj?t ns go forward from that day sue hundred fifty years to 
UiL' year 12fH, The Fourth Crusade, ostensibly on it way to Palestine 
arriv'cs at Constantinujde, the Christian capital of the world. ITte 
city is fabulously rich. TIk' Crusaders decide to take and plunder it. 
Const an) intfplt* is unprepared for the treacherous assaidt and the 
reigning emjxjror is a weak and foolish man. The Christian capital 
for the first time is captured and sacked; the palaces are spoiled; the 
Hippixiromc is sirippetl of its priceless c.olloctions of art; the bronzes 
an* mdti-d clown; the marbli'S Jire broken up; the whole Hippotlrome 
bw.'^tmcs a ruin. Saint Sophia is filleri I>y *iay and tty night with 
scenes of rovclry and lust. Tlie greatest and richest church in the 
world is sirippwl of its treasures; the great goltJen altar is broken up 
and carried away with the golden ornaments and vessels; the seven- 
bnmchisi golden candlestick and gold vesst'Is capturerl l.iy Belisarins 
six hundrotl and fifty yrars Ijefora and taken by Titus from Jerustdem 
eleven hiinilrtHl years liefore. arc stolen with the rest and all this 
golden ltw)t is Irjadcd on a ship and despatchctl to V'enice. 

The ship tUnt carried ihe CniKuders’ loot from the Cjoldeii Horn 

lost in a storm at sea and went down in the MediterniTiean with 
.'ill its treasure, and Ihcrt* it lies safe in Daw Jones's looker. 

1'he sack of Constantinople tixik place in 1204 and the dty never 
r<?ctiv'cved from the blow. Never again was the Hippodrome used, 
cMcepi as I shall mention, for it ranaincxl a gutted min. Two hundred 
and forty nine years have passed, TTte Empire bos dwindled till 
nothing is left but the Capital itself. It is the year 14 .'> 3 , The f'lto* 
man Turks to the Tuiml>er of three hundred thousciud cross the Bos- 
phttnis ami draw up fjefort- the walls. Within those walls, the 
Emperc-r Crmstaniiiie XlIT is able to nmster seven thouuaiul men 
to defend the city against iliree hutidred thousand. On May 20 , 
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145,?, Mohmnjncd tlie i.Htomati leader, caused it lo be made {:iiovi'n 
witliin the city tliai lie was gtfing u> make bis supreme a-ssatilt at 
dawn on the momiriE of May 29th. At nn'diiiEbT on the twenty- 
eighth of May, Constantine went to AIa<s in Saint Sophia* the last 
lime that Masa wn.s e^ 1 :r edehrated tlicre. Fixim Saint Sophia, he 
tt'cnt to the rrained IHpptrtlnune and there, an hour after midnight, 
he addreaseil iiimself to his srvldicrs. He hegge^l that If he tiad n er 
offended any man lie nnghi he forgiven. lie made no promises. 
He did not sjwak at \'ietory. He simply asketd every' man to get 
with him on the w'ulfs and die fighting in the morning. Tlie old 
ehronidcr says that the »ilJiens wept when they heard their ISjnpe- 
ror's words. Bui not n. man faltered ; no one failed him and licfore 
tinnther stm bad set C^jnstantinc Xllf and his seven ilioitsand had 
died fighting cm the walls and Mohammed 11 onterai C'OnstaTftinfrple 
in triumph and proclaimed Mohammed the 1‘rophei in the Church 
"f Saint Jv'iphiu, It, was the 29th day of May in the year 1453. 

The Olictnan Turk is still in C(.'nsiiiiituioplc. Tlit: HippodroEne 
has altnosl disappeared. Saint Sophia is still a mrx!(|ue. The Turk 
has been a troublesome tenant in the tialace of the C®sars tmd it U 
harti enough lo .say any g<T04l woni for him* hut it fiehcM've^ nil gof^l 
Christians to remcniher That it w*as not the Turk that destroyed 
Const an 11 n r^!c. Il wa? t he Cnisader that destroyed Con stall tin nple, 
two hundr^ and forty nine years liefore the conquest by 
Mohanuiu-d IT, 

The site of the Hippfxlroine is to<1ay in part a laige open spact 
cfitled thi: .\tnieidan and pan of it is CK:cttpiod by the great mosque 
of Adimei, The gmiintl level is now twelve feet aljove the tiorir of 
the arvnu. Three inoiuiiiicnts still standing on the biirietl Spinii 
mark its position, flerc is ilw Egy'ptian <4>elisk. here the iic-r[)ents 
ol Delphi, and here the Built C ilumn, The Egyiilian obelisk stands 
where it did, markitig the tontre of the arena. This shaft of rcti 
granite was first cnrcttd on ihe I'anks of the Mile by Phara<‘h Thotfi- 
mes III two thousand years Tl. C. !i w'^as broiiglu lo Corisiamitioplc 
by Constantim- the Cfreal* and by Theodosius 11 it was erecteii on 
the top of ihc ilpina hi the center of the Hippodrome. So far as f 
am aware this (dpclisk is the oUU^st thing to l>t seen tMlay in Cotistan- 
tinopU'. Untiiuchcd by the ichpIK nf Time and standing like a bnee 
in rest, tndidm^rjt, scornful, coilternptwous, says he: '’I Icnjk tiack *m 
forty cent writ's as you n-ckon time. That son <»f Zeus and lo that 
laid the dret $tonc beside the (joliitrn llurn is an udstu as <Ttuiipai'ed. 
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with me. J s<iw the first Phamidaji galltr}- hunehett when l‘yre 
a fishing village. I can remember Uu- sack c»f Troy as if it happened 
yesterrlay, 1 knew JtxM^h and his IrrHlntfn. 1 saw Moses turn the 
Nile wauT into blikxl, a trick I had seen a hiindrod times before, I 
SHw Hellas rise and Rome fall. And now I hear a noise of upstart 
nations scrapping tlidr nutshell navies, Tltey don’t know where 
they are going but they are on Uieir way. I know' where thej' are 
going and I'll be here long after they arrive,” 

In line with the ol»cJisk on the axis of the arena a slender twisted 
bmnjtc pillar rises ttp out of the earth in which an excavation has been 
nmde to reveal the tiase on which it stands on top of the Spina, You 
may lotjk well at tlus twisted pillar of bronae, for even if you are not 
a worshipper of relics, it will not fail lo claim your venemiion. It 
represents ihrtv s<‘rpcnU twdstctl alxmt each other. Their heads, 
new broken off. were spread apan and supported a iripod of solid 
gold. This serpent column st4Kxl originally in the Temple of Apolitt 
at Delphi w’hcre it was placed by the Greeks as an offering to the 
god afUT their victory over the Persians to erwnmemorate the battle 
of Plaia 2 a. t)n the coils, yTJU can still make out the names in Greek 
letters the Greek cities that look i^art in the riclory and that 
joiiicfl in stftting up this monunient in their most sacred shriiTC at 
Delphi. Constantine brought it Uj t'onsiantinopie in .330 and set 
it up in the Hippodrome exactly where we see it. The gokl tripwl 
was carrieil away by the Crusaders and the three heads of the ser¬ 
pents have Ltceii broken off, One of ihiTin may be seen m the Imixirial 
t^ttomnn Muscvim, 

Farther to llu* south on the same axis and also raisctl im the 
Spina, is a bare column built up of bUjcks of stone. It was btiilt bj 
Constantiiie TV as a memorial to his mother and ii w‘as covered on 
the outride from i>.ip to bottom with plates of brass, which were 
stripped off and ntelied down by ilie Crusaders. It is the most 
pathetic object in Constantinople. Though less ancient than 
Pharaoh's oticlisk by 2500 years, it strikes a very different note, 
w'here it stands in its nakcil decrepitude, with its piteous priiiost 
against this sorry scheme of things. 

We are in Venice for a mt>menL Alnive the ;n>rtals of Saint 
Mark's stand the four colosKil horses ‘'sliining in thdr golden 
strength.” Tliese hll.l^st^5 were made by some Greek artist and 
erected on some buildiT)g in Grtxx;e almut the fourth century B. C. 
They were carried from Greece to Rome by one of the Caesars to 
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udom thii s<j«are in fnmt r)f the Senate, I'rmn Rome thc^" were 
Ciirried by Consuiijlijio to the new capita] on the Bosplionis and set 
on the Hipptwlmnie. From the HippcKlnme, they were carriwi 
in 1204 lo Venice by liie Crnsaders. Napoleon cairieii them away 
to Paris hut. in 1815 they tvere reiitruttl to \'ciiice. During the late 
war when an attack on Venice seemed imminent they were removed 
Ttt Naples for greater safely. Since tin; .Nmiistice they have been 
taken back and replaced on their pedestals. These horses have 
not yet seen Chicago, Imt ihen time is nothing to them. They 
cati wait. 

In another part of Siamboul, rises a battered column bound 
together with iron hoop.*; Uj keep it from falling. This is called the 
Constaniinu's Column erected in one of the principal forums by 
the first Empenw* at his cnr&ccration of the City. The eight poq>h\Ty' 
drums of the shaft were brought from Rome and. in the pedestal 
tfcneath, Cmistantme plact'd the fiillowing objects: AL'iry Mag¬ 
dalen’s alabaster box, the crosses of the two thieves, Noah's athte 
and the Palladium of Rcime—the very tilings that any industrious 
collector today might acquire by a visit to a reliable dealer in 
jerusalem or on Fifth Avenue. On account of these sacred relics 
under its base, the column was lielievetl to work miracles and it 
W'fts regarded w'ith the greatest veucralioii. On top of the column, 
Constantine placed a brfjnae statue of AptiUo, the work of Phitlia.s. 
ctiken from Athens, and the public whs alio we'd to believe that this 
statue represented C'lmstantine himself. 

.Another antitiuity is the Aqufxiuct of Valens, erected by that 
emjK-ror alxjut .37(1 nhd often repaired. It is a huge and impressive 
stmaure culling thrtnigh the heart of Siamlioiil and rising to a height 
of seventy feet ivilli its twenty feet of Lhickness. 

The ancient luidergrouml cisterna are imuing the most a.stonishing 
sights in Const ant inciple, or rather, beneath Constantinople, for the 
city is built over ilieni. than twenty of these cisterns are 

known. One of the largest and most remarkable is called by the 
'I'urks, 'I'he Hall fif a Tliovtsand and One Columns. These columns 
stand in sixteen rows and each column is built in three sirctions fitted 
into each other by means of sockets. In s^^me mysterious way, this 
reservoir has become more than half filled with earth. Vou see onl}‘ 
the upper section uf each column and a part of the middle section; 
all the rest of the Tuitkllc section and all of the lower section is Imricd. 
Unclcmcalh all ihai earth, the floor of the cistern is made of cement 
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And the height from that Hfjor U> the brick arches is sixty feet. It 
was built in CoDStaniine s tune by engineers from Rome. The 
purt«se of the cisterns was to store water for use in time tif siege ahtl 
tliey were never empty. 

Constantintiple was a dty full of churches for Church and State 
were cloiscly uniieti, Some of these chtirches are still slfmdjrig, most 
of them converted mosqucts. Just inside the city wall, on the 
vrest, stands the Churcli of Chora. Its single minaret shmvs that it 
is now a mosque. This little church was built a hundred years before 
the time of Constantine when Bj-aantiitm was still a Pagan city, ft 
was built far outside the walls as they then stood. Hence, it is rtained 
Chora which moans in the country, just as they have in L<mdon 
Saint Martin in the Fields. Many centuries later ivhen Theodosius M 
enlarged the dty, the little church of Chora was ondosed within thu 
new and mighty ramparts of the Imperial dtj'. In outside appear* 
ance, the Chora is sn'all and unimpressive. Inside, it is supremely 
iKiautiful. The walls of the sanctuary itself have been plasterefl 
over by the Mohammedans, but contrary to custom they have left 
e.xpfjsed the wonflerful niosaics of the narthax and the e.xonarthax. 
All of the intinior of this wonderful church was encrusted tvith 
pictures in mosaic and tliLisi* which remain imcovered present a 
continuous succession of the most exquisite fantasies wrought in 
ilyaantmc mt>saic by ciimsttniinate artists. Cilowing wiLii color, these 
andent waits greet you as you enter with a message of beauty from 
sixteen hundrwl years ago. The ntasterfiil composition, the soft 
radiance of the colons, the faithful exprc-ssion, and the fine workinaji- 
ship reveal a degree of skill and uf artistic feeling that is not etjualled 
in any later ecclesiastical ethfice that I know. The Church <if Chora 
presents all the characteristic features of Byzantine archttccture. 

The objects that I have thus brieflj'^ described, together with 
the world rcnowtieci Church built by Justinian and called in Eng* 
tish Saint Sophia, are the principal sumTi-ing remnajus of the great 
city, of which the defences still defy the passtige of time as they 
defied all other enemies during a thousand years; 

Constantinople was completely encircled liy walls. A sea wall 
ran along the Golden Horn ami uus continued around the eml of the 
peninsula and along the Sea iil Marmora, Here the sea wall still joins 
hands with the lajid wall which cuts across the peninsula from actrth to 
south h>ra distance of four ajul a Italf miles to the Golden Horn where 
it joins the wall on that side at a point called Aivan Serai. This 
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land waU was the most important ]>arl of the city'a defenses but there 
was still another defense wort hy of mention. An iron chain stretched 
across the entrance of the Golden Horn, clos©:! the harlxir effectively 
against an enemy in time of war. A fragment of this chain is still 
prescrvc^l in the Imperial f Utoman Museum. Mohammed 11. the 
Ottoman conquer»>r, was for a long time baffled bj* this chain for he 
believed that unless he had pcjssessior mf the Golden Horn he ciiuld 
not hike the city. He therefore made a shipway of planks from the 
Bosphonis over the hills to the Golden Horn, use<3 a lot of grease 
and a great many rollen» and haitled siKty eight ships over the hills 
and launched them in the Golden Horn. 

perhaps the best presm'ed bit of the sea wall is one that rises 
from the Sea of Marmora and is known iis the Marble 'rower, but it 
is the land waU that chiefly claims our interest. The land wall Itad 
Seven gates looking west. Prt,seeding northward from tin* Sea of 
Marmora, the first gate you come to is that famous one called iht! 
Golden Gale, It is now walled up and it was never usctl at all escepl 
for ceremonial processions. It was by this gate that the emperors 
and their generals, returning with victimous lianncrs from wars in 
defense of the Empire and of dsnliaation, made their triiirnphal enin- 
into the city on their way to the Hippodrome. Tficro is nothing left 
to indicate the towering strength or the splendid adornment of the 
Golden Gate. The walls were covered with ntarble reliefs that wi-re 
world famous and the snntmil “wns crott-ned with gnmi>s of statuary 
in gilt bnonac- 

After passing the Golden Gate, one sees the land wall stretching 
away into the distance with a long succession of towers, iMime r*f them 
square, some hexagonal, and some fXtagntial. Preacmtly, one Uwmes 
aware that there are two walls, an inner and an outer, mnning parallel 
i') each other, and also that tlitre s$ a moat. These walls wi're built 
by Theodosius IT in the fifth century, with the exception of a short 
piece at the north end where the Theodosian wall wras rephit^'il by 
HeracHus to enclose a new district fjcside the Golden Honi. 'I'he 
city Conslutitinehad grown sc.i fast that it was .already overcrowded 
in the fifth century anil the land walls hat! to Iw rebtiili a mile 
farther i>ut. 

T he building of the iuner wall was the fu^t great work tmdiTtuken 
by ^rhirfAlosius after he came to the Umme. 'I'his wall was hardly 
mure than finished when a severe earthtiuakc threw it down in 447. 
The empen>r startef! tnunwliaiely to rebuild it and at the same time. 
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ded(](?^i tf> add thf outer wall and the moat. The inner wall consists 
of a succession of ninety six towers united by a curtain wall. In the 
outer wall, there were a similar numlwr of towers altemating with 
those of the inner wall and united in the same way by a lower curtain 
wall. In front of the outer wall wm the moat. The towers of the 
inner wall are sseventy feet high and forty feet thick. The curtain 
wall running between these towers is Lhiriy five feet high and sixteen 
feet thick- The space Ix-'twocn the inner and outer wall is fifty tivo 
feet wide, Betw'cen tlic outer wall and the moat is a space of sixty 
feel. Tlie mfiat itself is sixty feet wide and thirty feet deep, Tliere 
was an iiigenitais system of aqueducts that kept the moat supplied 
with Vi-ater. The lowers and the curtain walls are built of concrete 
faced with blocks of limestone. At mtm'als there are several courses 
tif brick that run right through the structure and bind it together in 
a solid mass- On the tops of the towers the sentinels stood and in 
timt- of war the engines for throwing stones and Greek fire were placed 
uptii» the low'ers, ^'he total thickness of these defenses i s Iw< i hundretl 
and seven feet and the height from the bottom of the moat to t he 
top (.if the towm is over one hundred feet. The length of the land 
wall is four and a lialf miles- Thh Hemclean vi-all at the northern 
end is single and wdihoui a moat ljut its huge towers give an 
impression of great strength. 

Day and night for a thousand years, the watchmen stood on 
these ninety six towers of the landward walb looking to the west 
and night after night, for a thousand years- these sleepless watchers 
sent fiJrth the call ‘’'All’s well.” Night afii-r night, for a thousand 
years, and m'ery hour of the night, that call was taken up by the 
sentinel on the tow'er ui tlte Sea of Marmora and it ran along from 
tower to lower nf all the ninety six tr««x*rs till it reached the Golden 
Horn, 'rhe only lime during eleven hundreil years when these 
towers went* silent, the only time when the walls were taken by an 
enemy, was in 1204 when they yiddexi to ireachcry and lei in the 
sjHjjlers f)f the Fourth Crusade, They resisted successfully every 
other attack. From every jioint of the compass and from the half* 
points and quarterpoints, the barbarians key)! n;>lling up against 
these nuirparts. W ave after wave came thundering on with devas* 
tation in its wake, Avars. Germans, Huns, Golhs, Vandals, Bulgars, 
Slavs. Perstaiis, Saracen.s. Tartars, 'I'lirks flung themselves in furious 
suocessirrti against these bulwarks and for a ibousand years each 
successive wave was haUt.xl anti r<illi‘fl Ixwk. The raring tide that 
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ovorwhdiaed Impenal Rome got no farther than this wall. This 
was the rock on which it broke. 

The cntl so long delayed came on at last. I have told you how 
Constantine XIII and his garrison of seven thousand defended the 
city against the Ottoman Turks. On this vety wall the defenders 
died. On this very wall the last of the Csesars fell sw'ord in hand, 
claiming for his sepulchre the stateliest of cities and for his wnding 
sheet the most gorgeous fabric ever miven by the loom of Time Oif 
l,iy the dreants of men, the mantle of the Roman Empire. 

Nothing in Constantinople impressed me like these western 
walls; not the wonderful view of Stamboul fnim the Tow*er of Galata; 
not the amazing modem ciU' with its moBt|ues, its khans, its bazaars, 
its baths and its myriad population of all races anti all creeds; not 
the marvellous view from the Giant's Grave, w-henoc like Childe 
Harold, I saw "ihe dark Euzine rolled above the blue Symplegades'*; 
not the spacious and lamenting void of the Hippodrome, not Saint 
Sophia. Nothing, in short, held my imaginatiDn and dominated 
the horizon of my thought like these brave old bastions, these invin¬ 
cible walls. 

When I surveyed the scene for the last time, I was tempted to 
linger far into the night, and there, amid -a dead and silent world, in 
those still watches, a murmur ran along the hattleincnts. It may 
have been the wind or it may have been the owl, but 1 knew perfectly 
well that it was not the wind and that it was not the owl, but the call 
and countercall of ghostly sentinels on the ghostly towers: "AH's 
weir*.“.\jrswcH;' 



DRESS ■■SlMONG plains INDIAN WOMEN 


T he culture t'f the Plains Indians was charactcriaed by a lack 
of practically everything we tofby consider essential in the 
life of any people and yet, in the minds of most of us. they 
were the typical Indians of America. We see them in imagination 
all clad in buckskin and feathers. 

The limits of this cultun* coincided with the wanderings of the 
buffalo which covered that great territory stretching from the Mis¬ 
sissippi to the Western mountains and from the Gulf far into Canada. 
Around the borders of this area the culture was modified by contact 
but the cliaracteristic.s of the central tribes extendid U> the limits 
descriljed. Within this arwi there are B<imc thirty tribes, represenla- 
ti\T;s of five different linguistic stocks^ Named from north to south 
some of the mosl ty pical tribes are: the Cree, Blackfoot, Assinilmiiie, 
Crow, Dakota, Arapalio, Kiowa and Comanche. The common 
trails of customs are due to the fact that the buffalo entered so largely 
into the material and religious life of the ijcoplc. 

It is not the place here to enter into a detailed account of the 
whole culture; suffice it to state that there was no paTiiancnt home, 
no canoe for transportation or travel, no practice of agriculture, no 
weaving of cloth for clothing, no pottery^ for cooking purposes, no 
basketry and no fish, fruits, seeds or Liorries in their dietary. The 
reader is ready to exclaim, "Then what on earth had they?" and the 
aiuiwer is, "All that i.hc buffalo could offer." His hide furnished the 
nnttcrial for tipis, ckithiiig and harnesses; his flesh wa.s the whole 
food supply: his mo\'iemL>nts controlled the social organization and 
this dciJcndence devclopttl myth, ritual and religion. 

The people were told in the l>eginning how to dress, paint Lhdr 
faces and light their pities. As there was no attempt to act the pan 
played by spirits or supernatural animals there are no ceremonial 
costumes or masks which are so often met with among other tribes. 

The home, or rather the temporary* dwelling place, was the 
conical tent or tipi, made of a doacn poles covered with a dosen 
buffalo skins, wliich were tanned and made up by the women. All 
the paraphernalia and the type of shelter itself were adapted for 
ready transportation because the jjeoplc w'ore ccjmpelled to follow 
tiidr food supply and it was on fexvt. The woman placed her packs 
on the litter, or travois, to which she Immc.ssed her dog. She cooked 
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her food by dropping hot stones into the vessels of sldn cotitainuig 
water. She used skins in phice of woven cloth for making the wear¬ 
ing apparel for the household. 

The worth of a woman was measured by her ability in the art 
of dressing and tailoring skins. She made her husband’s clothing 
with even more care than her own and dressed him up in his tinery 
as she w'ould her child. She tanned the skins and embroidered them 
in t>eautiful designs with colored) porcupine quills. She also gave a 
great deal of attention to her own dress and personal appearance. 

By the lime a girl is fifteen she has teamed to dress skins mtd 
to make all kinds of wearing appaiel from the fur robe to the rawhide 
moccasins. The methods used are much the same over the entire 
area. WTien robes are made the litiir is not removed but other hides 
are put through the six stages of fleshing, scraping, hratning, stripping, 
graining and w'orking. To obtain the l>est results it is neoessarj' to 
bleach the skins in the sun for a few days. The fleshing begins as 
soon as possible after the hide has been removed and staked out on 
the ground. I’he instrument used to scrape off the flesh and fat is a 
sort of gouge with soratod edge made from the leg bone of the buffalo. 
The hair b next removed with an adxlikc tool made of elkhom with 
a stone blade. Tlie skin is now ready for tlio braining process in 
which brains, liver, grease and yucca root are tioileri together and 
applied to the skin with a yucca brusli. Then a Vtunch of tir\^ grass 
saturated with hot water is Ihrown into the middle of the hide and 
the comers folded over, tied and the whole hung up to soak until the 
next day, vehen the stripping takes place. This consists in twisting 
the damp hide into a ii;>pe to remot^e as much nioisture as possible, 
after which it is stretched in a frame and stripped ^*ith a stone blade 
set in a handle of bone by pressing the blade heai'ily against the akin 
and drawing it steadily from top.to bottom. After all the motsLure 
has been ivorkcd out the skin is left in the frtime to bleach until it 
is ready to grain. The graining implement is cut frtim the spongj' 
head of the humerus of ,a buffalo. With it the whole surface of the 
skin is rubl>ed over to re^luce it to uniform thickness and smoothness. 
Then the final W’orkiiig renders the skin soft and pliable. Tw^) 
w'omen draw the skin back and forth around a tree or over a sinew 
rope tied betw«n two trees, thus giving the skin its final .“aiftncfss. 
After all this it is washed with white chalk clay and brushed when dry. 

Tlie skin is now soft and white; if a darker color is desired it is 
obtained by smoking the skin over a slow fire for two or three hours. 
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A hole is dvig in the ground, a fire kindled iiud allowed to burn until a 
mass of coals have accumulated, then damp rotten tvood is pul on, 
causing a dense smoke in tvhich the ddn is held. 

If a rolie is Icf be made, the fur or hair Is left on and the skin 
dressed by thromng it over a log, scraping it and rubbing it with a 
mixture of com meal, eggs and water. \Vlieh dr>% the skin is w'orked 
over the roundcfI top of a post to soften it. When handling the large 
skins it is necessary for two women to work together. At best, skin 
dressing is a difficult anti lalsjnous job requiring skill, strength anfl 
patience. 

the ^ins were properly prepared the making of clothing 
must liave been considered a pleasant occupation and one in vrhich 
the women of the different tril>es tewk great pritle. While the gen¬ 
eral type oi dress was much the same there w'cre certain differences 
due to the presence in one community of certain fur liearing animals 
whose skins gave variety to the clothing. The Apsaroke were better 
dressed titan any other of the northwestern trilH'S on tliis account. 
The modes of stitching, the methods of embroidering and the kinds 
of de<,-onition ser\*cd to distinguish trilic from tribe. 

The tme type of woman’s dress peculiar to the whole plains area 
was a one piece garment reaching down to midw’ay betwroen the knee 
aiul ankle, ft might Ijc made of ilie skins of t he deer, elk or mountain 
sheep, of one skin or two, with sleeve; or without, with a folded over 
>'r)ke or one joined to the skin, decomted with quills, elk teeth or 
fringe, but when completed it was all one piece with holes for the 
head and arms. 

.\mong the Sioux gt.'nerally the dress was made of two deer skins 
sewed together along the sides la ilu; armholes, except when a woman 
had a nursing child the sewing sh>pped at the breast. The Iwttom 
was cut zigzag with a point at each side and one in the middle of Ihc 
front and back, 'nic side edges (»f one or both skins, and the l»ttotn 
were fringed. The yoke was joined to the skin by overlacing the 
edge which was fringed or notched. The skirt w'as decorated at 
intervals wuth niws ot douhle pendent thongs which were sometimes 
atiachctl over bits of cloth or encircled with lieajds, I'sually there 
were no sleeves; the heav>' fringe of the tyitended yoke fell down over 
the shoulders and upper arms, hut sutnetimes there was a sleeve 
reaching to the elbow* sewed or titnl at intervals on the umler side. 
The sleeveless type was wtmi by the Crow', Blackfoot, Dakaio, 
Arapaho, Assinitioinc and Crce. while the Comanche, Kiow*a and Ute 
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wore sleeves, Imtead of tlie thongs, elk teeih might lie used for 
decoration either in rows or thickly dotte*! from top to bottom, thvis 
showing the wealth f^r standing of the family. No sdf respecting 
young man would marrj' unless he could furnish elk teeth for the 
bridal dress. The teeth were very expensive, one hundred being 
worth as mudt as a horse, y'et several hiindretl. ewn as many' as a 
thousand were sometimes seu'ed on one dress. The girl’s dress in 
Fig. 71 ctJiilatns al>out two hundred tt*eth. 

The I-fidatsa woman of North Dakota made her dress of tft'n 
mountain sheep skins sewed edge to eilge with the tails remaining on 
the skin, tme <jn the breast and the other on the back. When a young 
man was married he took his bride to hLs parents’ lodge, where he and 
his relatives presented her with a dress richly embroidered around 
the neck and over the shoulders with porcupine quill work, covered 
with elk teeth and fringed with rattles of deer hoofs, a belt, beadcvl 
moccasins, leggings and everything a woman needed in her house¬ 
hold. Any woman who hail a gixid garden anfl kept a clean lodge 
was entitled to vrear a deerskin belt six inches wide decorated with 
feathers. 

A number of \'ariatiafis from the Ly|>e of dress ore found here and 
there within the Plains area or around its Ixirdcrs. Tlte Salinpiinn 
moke a true sleeve of the extension of the cape, the Cree have a 
detached sleeve, the Comanche and Kiowa use an open lowcut neck, 
the Arafrahoand Cheyenne use a yoke with square cut cajx* exien.uons. 
The Dakota have a notched yoke, the Creo a folded over yoke and 
tile southern tribes have a detached cape or large Ick’isc yoke. Some 
of the eastern Sioux and Alip^nkin tribes wore a skirt reaching below* 
the knees which w'a.si nothing more tlmn a single piece of buckskin 
open on one side. Ov'cr this they w'ore a skin cloak fastened over 
one shmitdirr or eiU square witli a hole for the head. 

1'he Plains women wore leggings of deer or mountain sheep skitu? 
made to fit snugly, extending from the ankle to above the knee. 
They were slipped on like a stocking and lied top and bottom. 
Among some of the tribes the W'omen decorate their leggings with 
t>cadefl or painted design.s to indicate their husbands* war honors. 
The Hidatsa paint their Icings with diagonid red and black stripes 
for this puriiOSc. Tlie Asrinibouie, Crce* Hidatsa and Dakota wear 
a shorter legging reaching frmn the ankle to the knee. 

With the exceptiem of the Pacific coast people who went barefoot 
and some of the iriljes along the Mexican bonier who wore sandals. 
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the Indian tntii of thf rjiilL-d States ami CjinaJa wort* mixa^ins, 
tnit in many trilif;- the vvom<;Ti wont harefewt. There were two 
general types <if muccasjjis; in one ihc nioccasm w'as made of a 
single piece i>f soft skin n^ith a scam up the instep and at the heel, 
in the other a rawhide sole was scis'e>^ lo ihe so/l tipper. The second 
is the type uscil by llic I'’Iains Indians Iiecaiise of the character of the 
trails they had to follow. The decoration of the moccasins in paint, 
quill and liead work presents a wide range of symliolism and serves 
to distinguish the diflferetit tribes. 

The materials used for moccasins were the stiff rawhide cut to fit 
the foot for the soles, the soft taimcfl skin of any of the larger mam¬ 
mals for the uppers, sinew for sewing and a thong around the top for 
fastening to the foot. The sole was sewetJ to the upper turned wrong 
side out and when completed it w'as turned, thus protecting the 
stitches from direct wear. Ordinarily the mtx^casin was only ankle 
high but atTmc tribes, like the Crow, sew an extension top to the 
up|>er. S*ime of the northern Sioux wear in winter an rruter moc¬ 
casin made of buffalo skin with the hair inside. 

In cold weather the women wore over tlie dress an imtrimmed 
buffalo robe well tanned with tlie hair on and ornamented from tiead 
to tail with painted bands and strips lA quiU work. At mtm'iils 
along the band there were circles of embroidery. The finest robes 
were made from the hides of heifers killed at the begiiming of wnnicr. 
Hides from the older animals were too hard and stiff. 

Women seldom wore head covering of any kind but they flresscd 
their Imir with great care. Tliev bnishetl it daily with a porcupine 
tail brush and anointed it with perfume of pennyroyal, sweet grass, 
fir needles, skunk oil <.'r musk of beaver. Tile Itair W'as parted In the 
middle from the forchciid to tlie tieck and allowed to hang loosely 
over each ^cjutder, tied at the eml W'iih a thong; or it was worn in 
two long braids hanging in front of the shoulders and tied with a 
thong and ornament. The Cree lii earlier times wore a knot behind 
each ear; Old wojnen often allowed the liair it* hang loose or confined 
vrith the head band. The part was painted yellowr and called the 
pathway of the sun. The women sometimes tattooed smidt circles 
on their foreheads and perpcndictilar fines on the lotver lip ami chin. 
Their ears were u.sualty perforated and adorned with pendants of 
buffalo bone or very long strings of shells. Massive breast 
oruaments made of pierced cylinders of buffalo bone were hung 
from the neck. 
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Ilic nntiirt o/ the life tin the I^laiiis^ave the wumcn tnuch leisure 
and deltghloti in making fine gannenu and embroidering them 

svilh quillwork. Not content with .adorning themselves they 
bedecked their horses in gorgeous trappJng.s. Women's saddles 
were made with high honis and ornamentetl w-ith beads rmd quills 
u^iile from each one was suspended a large cmbroiderctl i>cn(lani. 
llie stimips svere co^'crwl with beaded skins. Behind the saddle 



SnowTOfi (kliith <jf pn i|]e yatc in Pic. TJ 
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It,I n '"f ^comted saddle l>ags with Fringes nearly sw^eeping 

breii «'a^’«rate crupper and an embroidered 

breast p ece, I he bn«^e was covered with beadwork and a d^^orated 

h " ^ aiipcaraiice on homeback 

than dtd these beautiiully drosscfl women nf the Plains, 

f)i all the women’s dresses those of the Plains Cree are iunong 

tlm most h«mtifu1 (Pig. 72), The whole .Iress .vith its lurni 
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over Yoke is made of one single piece of fiaely dressed elk skin. The 
dress is 4 ft. 4 in. long, 2 ft, 4 in. wide at the liottom and I ft. S in. 
at t!ie waist. On the left side the edges oi the skin are brought 

h. ' 

together and sewed ihrtnigh, leaWng a long fringe to each edge. lOn 
the right, or folded side, the akin is cut from the waist to the top and 
sewed up 8 in. to ilie armhole. Tlie tivo top pieces are folded over 
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1 ft. J in. front and back to form a yoke, Ihe tlrciis was fastened 
over the slioulders with tliongs and at the waist with a belt. 

A fringe 4 in. w'lde runs around the Ixuttmi of the skirt and the 
thongs of the fringe are wrapped for 1 >4 in. with porcupine quills, 
A fringe 8 .'3 in. wide sewed on the j-oko 8 in. above the edge run.s 
around from the left armhole in fnmt under the right armhole to 
I he left at the back, Tlie separate thongs of the fringe are wrapped 
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frciiti the top for in. with wliito. yellow, red and brown porcupine 
quillb lomihig tbe design shown in Fig. 73, 'Hie fringe on the left 
shoiilder hangs down over the arm 12 in., or to the boitom of the 
yoke, in order to co^^er up the bR'ak in the yoke fringe under the 
arm. The thongs are wrapped with white, blue, yellow, red and brown 
cjiulli; for 2 in, and htild in place by an interlacing of sinew' anti fiber; 
bekiw this they were wrapped at intervals with single (|uil]s for 4^2 
in, as seen in Fig. 7‘jr. The ilouble ended fringe is made by sowing a 
uamvw skin, also fringeil, beneath the outside heading, wrapping the 
two thongs as one in coniiniious, then iniermiitciit quilling, finally 
allo>^‘ing the two ends to swing free. The fringe over the left shoulder 
was made in similar fashion but only in. long, thus revealing the 
continuous fringe of the ytjke. This sleeve i.s interlaced with sinew 
rmly and at the heading also. A part of the thong is cut away here, 
as utider the arms also, causing greater separation (Fig. 75). The 
skirt was furth(*r otnmuented with a line of loijped thongs a foil long 
sot two inches apart and reaching to the bottom of the fringe. One 
thong passed between tliree blue iK’ads through the skin with a knot 
on the inside, the other wasatiacheii to this one with the first wrapping 
of quills, fteU>w, iKith were wrapper ! for three inches. A line of retl 
paint passes between alternating pairs of thongs and below this line as 
vvell as on the yoke the skin is covered with blotches of dull refl paint. 
lea\*ing the rt^st of the dress in the natural color of the tanned skin. 

This dress ( Fig. 72) was prescnleil to the Muwjtim in 1912 by 
.\rifis Marjtirie Wainiough (Mrs, Edwan! F. HolTman, Jr.) and the 
one illustrattKl in Fig. 71 was presented in 1910 by Mrs, C. C- 
llarrison, jr. 'Hie muLhals used by the Indians in making their 
embroidery' were worked out l>y Dr. (lordon and ibc drawings W'ero 
prepared by Miss Louise nukcr. 

F<ir sevring, tlie women of the S^tains ustsd sinew instead of fiber 
iliread. I..^ing liroad bands f)f sinew from the no(?k or leg of one of 
the large mammals were dritfi uuj siotskI for future u.se. When 
needed a thread was pulled out by the teeth, softened in the mouth. 
smfiothM out, twist ed and mllcfl la.‘i wwn the palms, Mo needles were 
useti but holes Vfere made with a bone awl. For sewing on borders 
the running stitch was us^^l and for tuost othtir puriKtses the ns'er imd 
over stitch, bui Ive^idcs these ordinary'stitches there were numerous 
ornanicnial stitches and otlier vaneties uses;! For nuuidlng ptirfiriscs. 

Ttiv quill worker sart is vtniqm* in ,Vmerica and thereforedemands 
a w'ord of explanation anrl dtsscription. Ii is oIjsoIlhc tt>rlay because 
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of the early intrfuiuciufli «rf viTy smiill gliiia l^euds in a variety of 
colors which couli! be strung and sowed on the skin clothing to pro¬ 
duce vorj” much the same effect as tliai of Llie %'astly more difficult 
quilhvork. And besides the Indian has been <x.innx,'IJod U' adopt 
the w’hite man’s readjTnade doihing because of the dLsappearanco 
of the iirumals whfise skins fomierly furnished the materials for dress 
and decoration. Most of all, the changeil wiulition of his life in 
captiiiiiy on government reservations has robbed the Indian ■>! his 
ambition; he m>longer cares. 

The wxfmcn’s work largan aflt:r the men hatl captured the pfircU' 
pines and brought them iu. In some tribes the men also collected 
the materials and iirt-pinTvd the dyes. 'I'he sorting aiu! coloring of 
the f|iiills, die dressing of the skins, tht drawing of designs an'I the 
embrf>idering w'ere exclusively rhe w^>rk of women. 'Fhc quills were 
caref 1 lily sorted aectirding to si^e and length and stored in small 
cases made of the bladders tif elk or buffahi, The dyes were com¬ 
pound cd of roots, bark, buds or plants and a number of uniform 
colors secured: mostly green, blue, black, yellow and red. The 
natural while tiuill was used for ItOfrders and backgrounds in designs. 
Pure Colors vrerc prcierf ed and no attempt made to pmnluoe a variety 
t 'f shades. 

Quills were never ustil in ihoir natural rouml state nor were they 
split, as is the tneihorl nscfl with l>in! quills, Imt they were tlattciicd 
as needed by running the tliumb nail along from end to end white 
they were held tietweeii the twrtln At licat the quills w'erc stiff and 
tlifficuli to manipulate, retiuiring skill, Lochni(|ue ami abundant 
patieitce. They were so short that only two i/r three stitches or 
wrappings on a thong could be made nnd it was necessary to swain* 
and conceal both ends of each quill imkfftcndently of the othets ami 
in such a t>^‘riect way that the stitching nt binding w<»uld appear as 
one continuou.s band even Lhough various t'olors were usetl in Uic 
desigri. methwl td fastening the ends is seen in Fig. 76. The 
outer end of the quill is used first, leaving Ltic narT'.w stiff eriti next 
the Ixxiy for the final tuck. The wrapping of the thongs is done 
w‘hile the skin is wot. 

In rnIbroidering on skin, a Very sharp bone awl is icsed to triuke 
the holes, The ixiint trf the awl is pusheii through from the back 
and the quill pulled tighi. leaving a bit of the etid to Ik* lient and 
pressed into the skin. I'he design is made of lines cmipoaxl of a 
series of upright stitches Iring light together. Tlic wddth of the 
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tines forming the designs detorminGS the length of the stitch and 
these vary in width from one sixteenth to one quarter of an inch. 

Many deagns belonged exclusively to women and were invented 
by them. These ilesigns appeared to the women in dreams and were 
supposed to be sent by the spider who was the original instmetor of 
women in the art of embroidery. Many of the designs worked on 
children’s cradles and garments were prayers for health, long life 
and protection. 

No other art found in .‘Uncrica made such a strong appeal to 
the Indians themselves as that of the porcupine quill embroidery. 
’ITic Che>'enne, Arapaho and Sioux were tlie most noted quill workers 
but other tribes far outside of the habitat of the porcupine obtained 
riuills by barter and useil them in their own peculiar form of deco¬ 
ration. The Apache, Comanche, Kiowa and Wicliiia of the southern 
Plains area went; unacquainted with the art of quiUwork. The w’Ork 
has so detericirated in the regioits where it is still found that it would 
be impossible today to find a woman who could duplicate the beauti¬ 
ful work on our Cree dress. 

Among Paul Kane's paintings in the Toronto Museum is one of 
Cuii-ne-wa-bum, "One that looks at the Stars/’ a half lireed Cree 
girl whom he met at a Christmas dance at Edmonton. Canada, in 
1S47. The painting is rcprtsiuccd in his book An Artist Among 
the Indians, where the author saj-s, " 1 was so much struck by her 
beauty, that I prcv-ailed u[>on her to promise to sit for her likeness, 
which she afltTWiirds did with great patience, holding her fan, which 
was made of the tip end of sw-an's wing with an ornamental handle 
of porcupine’s quills, in a most coquettish manner." TIte dress she 
was tvearing very closely resembles the one in Fig, 72, except that 
the quill work is even more dalroratc. Evidently the elegantly 
embroidered dress and the swan’s wing fan enhanced the lM?auty of 
Kane's coqtiettish half Im'Cff maiden. 

VV. C. P, 
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ART OF THE MARQUES.AS ISLANDERS 

I N the yeajr 1595, the Spanish admiral, AI v:tro de Mendafla, sailing 
westward from Peru in cotnmatn! of an expedititjn sent out by the 
Viceroy, Garcia Hurtado de Mcndwza. Marques de Canete, dis¬ 
covered a giYJup of islands lying about midway between the Penivian 
coast and the great island of New’ Otiinea tm the western verge of 
southern Pacific waters, nic name which he gave to the islands in 
honor of hts patron the viceroy has sundved in shortened form as 
Marquesas Islands. Nearly two hundrcil years passed before another 
European ship, Cajrtain Cook's Resatatmit dropped anchor in Men- 
dahas harlwr in the island of Tahuata. which the Spanish explorer 
had named Santa Christina. Both of these vinTigers visitocl only 
the southern part of the archipelago. The nortltem islands, including 
Nukahiva, the largeist of all the twelve islands in the two groups, were 
discovered by the American Captain Ingraham in 1791. Another 
American visitor, Captain Roberts, who arrived tw'o years later, 
named these the Washington Islands. The islands of both groups 
are now ustially known (xdlectively by the name Mcndafia gave to the 
southern archipelago. 

They are of vtilcanic origin, Itafty' anil ruggotl. In most eases 
there is o high central ridge buttressed on both sides by* others less 
lofty enclosing between them parallel deep valleys opening on the 
sea. The inhabitants of each valley, the lower, s«iwanl portion of 
which contains the only fertile gromid, were constantly at war with 
their neighlxirs. Their Inveterate feuds, resulting in frequent rakls 
rather than pitched battles, produced a not incansidcrabie portion 
of the ftxrd supply; for the Marquesans, before the pacification of 
the islands by the French fnllotving the hoisting of the tricolor in 
1842, Were incorrigible cannit*als. To tlus fact, as will be seen, not 
u few of the objects from the Marqueiias contained In the Cnb’ersiiy 
Museum’s collection, and illustrated here, boar witness. 

The early riritftrs to the islands sjjcak with one voice of ailmira- 
tion of the fine physical proportions of the Marciut-san w'arriors, and 
it is not diflicuU to believe that they must have hail considerable 
muscular force ai their commanil. ITic war clubs which the warriors 
carrierl into battle (Figs. 78-82) wtnx* made of the exceedingly hanl 
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and heavy wtjtxj cif the tan, ircmwfxxl or casiiariii*i. They were about 
five fm in k'ogth, t.ophea\'y with their hcaiJs and slender, 

tapering shafts, and tmist hnv'e required considerable strength and 
sLajHng power to wield freely for attack or defense. Tliis type of 
dull suggests by its general t»utliue a p^jssible development from the 
paddle, which, in fact, in those was, is a cfininitin weapon of hostile' 
landing pari.ies met by ^)]ipr.meats on thohtrach. On this £ 1 lpp^>sit^^vn 
it would be difficult, however, to account for the strongly marked 
transt'crse limb which divides the hijad of the club int<t two wt*ll 
defined parts, yjroviding two distinct areas of ornament* w'hicb arc, 
however, linked, us will be IjcIow, by a common feature the 
whole plan -if dtxroration. This plan ismarkedbythree charactorbitic 
mol if s- primarily, the wltole bead of the dub is i rented as a humaji 
head. <-'ti this the eyeballs and tiose are indicatctl by tniniature 
reprcsciitatioTis of other heads in promineni rcUef. and tlic mouth. 
Ijtlow the iransverso limb, by a grouping of the eers, eyes, and nose 
of urtoiher face made into a single unit of the whole scheme by a 
fiiigularly skilful cijitihiiiat|f>ii graceful <nin’'es flowing into one 
anrithtr. the coalescence being assisted hy tfie cjctreme lowness of the 
relief- Nestt, by an e.xtensjun ()f this principle L:>f repetition in pdla 
of the chief ntotif, but wnthmit its application to the rupreseniaiion 
i3f essential feattjres, other snail faces arc pUiced at llirce diJlcretU 
Ij^iints r»ti thi- periphery' of tile tipijcr itart of the head of tiie cltdi—at 
the top and in the notch iii. Ct^eh side irmnediatclv above tltc ends c<f 
the transverse limli, Each of the Iasi i wo appears half on either side of 
the sharp edge to ft'Kich the sides ol the club arc here pared down, and 
is thus limied in a fhreetion at right angles to thtii In which the other 
headsi took f/ut (Fig. 82). Finally, there are two bands of convenliimal 
deconuion below the crosspiece and fit-jiaratct] by the composite 
mimth rk'tail descriheii above. The two bread sides of the club head 
differ only in the arrangement of the dcUiilt: of these bands, the chief 
elements the tirnaiiient Ijciiig in geniral the same—circles nr ovab, 
sometimes open, f>r segments of ihcso, ttimbitiL'd with ublong figures 
and incomplete scrujlls. Thi^ae elenienU, or fKirtitais of them, sf'me- 
times. app<:ar wthin the inner oval of the largi' eyes betw'cen thu iwf> 
hands (Fig, 79), All tltese detaiU are vfcrj' lightly incistul. They arc 
reprofhicticjrts of pimilar designs which the Marquesans tattooe<l upon 
their btxlies. Undoubiedly they arc sj*ml*olie; it has been 
supposed that they are of the nature of hieToglyphs, But w'e haw 
not the key to their meaning, and the posaibviity of its complete 
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r«,*<n'cr>' is slight. Of such clues to their meaning as remain, one 
may t>c mentioned here. 

The fillets worn by Marauesan warriorH were oroaniented with 
one or more discs * jf halioiis shell. To these discs were applicfl others 
of ttnloiseshell, smaller, and decorated d Jour with various designs. 
Sometimes two large Ivjijks also of tx>rtoiseshell projected from the 
rim of the latter {Fig. S,1). We are told that these hooks are also 
represented in conventional ornanient of the clubs, and were 
tattooed on the neck of the avenger of blinxi. In some cases this 
representation is obrious enough. In the specimens illustrated here 
it prol>ably appears in sontc of tho scn)ll like details <>r the lower part 
of the club heads. 



Odck vjfw (|[ Kirnftiil Itie Jirtiult’td llinwfl tu St. 
Fri?, 85. 


\Vt' know the significance of tins lutrtk, i.be 1 *adgc of the warrior. 
It was a threat to the enemy, a reminder of the unseemly and terrible 
fate that awaited the vanquished. It was the symbol of the rile of 
human sacrifice performed at celebrations cf \dctorics and on various 
'■<thcr occasions, such as the death of certain priests, when a god had 
to l(c propitiaicrl or when formal thonkotiering was due. From the 
bough of a great tree within the tnomi or sacred endfjsure the victim 
was suspenderl by his mouth from tlie prototype of this symlrolic hook. 

wxapping of cxml made of the fibie of coconuts attaches to 
the hnnrlle t*f another Marruiesan chib m the Museum collectiim a 
number of strands of human hair, a further indicatiirn of the relation 
between w’ar and the food supply of gods and men. Human hair was 
employed Ijy the Marejuesans. however, for various purposes of 
personal decoration not always necessarily relateri to these cere- 
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monial practices, except in sa far as the practices represented the, at 
least partial, source of the supply of hair. Men of rank wore capes, 
short kilts, armlets, and anklein niailc by attaching locks of hair to 
cords by which these omanients w*ere fastenerl alioiit their bodies 
and limbs. 

From the bones of the victims were fashioned various articles, the 
employment of which combined magical with omanicntal and practical 
purposes. Such were the carved Iwne rings ihrtnigh w^hich were winie- 
times passed tresses ot hair (Figs. 8+’S6). It has been stated that these 
were occasionally worn merely as ornaments by the men. and that the 
treses were taken from the heads of their wives. But they had not 
always so innocent an implication; sometiotes, at least, they were 
worn by the a^'cngcr of blood, in onier that he might constantly he 
reminded of the v'engcance he w'os sworn to take. The rings were 
also allachctl to the oonch shells which served as war trumpets, in 
ibis case, too, they were associated with the clnsiering locks of hair 
with which the tninipcts were decoratetl (Figs. 87-89). The plaited 
cord of which is formed the gourd sling (Figs, 90, 91) passes througlr 
two of these rings. Slenderer rings of bone or whale ivory', corru* 
gated, are found on the cords of this and on the amulet, Fig. 86. 

Plait( k1 sttands of hair forrUGitl into a ball sumiouni i.he wanrl 
fFig. 92) which was carried by a chief on occasions of ceremony, the 
symbol of his rank or the mark of authority- Below the ball the stall 
is encircled by a short tube of woven fibre, Tliis Ls decoratet! with 
a design formed by' weaving lunrs into the fabric, tn the example 
pictured here the chief feature of the design h a Ibard; in other cases 
it is a human figure, or Ihc-rc may be nothing but the chet|uer pattern 
wliich is secondary in this specimen. Tn various parts of PoKmesta 
liaarda are regarded as sytnl>ols or incanmtiotis t>f divinity, or as the 
hosts of spirits of the clcjiarLcd. Since chiefs partook by inheritance 
of the nature of divinities, the Urard would be a fitting symliol of 
thoir power. 

Of bone and of whale ivory, as well as of wood, were made the 
richly can'cd handles of the fans which were carried by people of rank 
fFigs.93-!01). The small poin teiJ im plemc ntsofhtmeorivorysh own 
in Fig, t02, the butt ends of which terminate in a single human figure 
or in two placed back to hack, always conventionaliwd in the manner 
typical of the MarqtiKOjn artificers in wockI and Iwnc, were cmployetl 
in piercing the lol)C of the ear for the reception nf ornaments of various 
kinds. For tlu'se anil for some other objects in the collection the 
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native name, fjr nithcr a description of the object in Marc|ties*ui, was 
oliiainw! iiy the collector. In this ca^jc It is so tersely comprehensive 
as to Vw wortli tiuoting here: tmi titi ptmim kHua; a thorn or 
point, ini. to beat or pound, pu4zina, car, kcftm. tiored. It could 
hardly lie pul more ccmrisoly ; hopes for the sake of the patient 

that all was as quickly done as said. Yet, if tm was used advisedly 
with full appreciation of its second meaning, es[jecial1y, it must be 
aflmittctl that the hope is not particularly well founded. 


Tbc VmM cvltndcn wcrt *lw> used lo dcoonilf tit* dtini:* o( nanntt (ifcffv- ut whidi 
CDntaiihfqj water CiT bod unsre 
FiCfc. 

'I'hc tfctli of the eachiilot or sjjenn whale provided the tmierml 
also for sortH; of the ear omanients (Fig. 103) worn by the wives and 
daughters of chiefs. Tite shaft which projects from the sides of these 
was pas.'rcd throvigli the opening in the lolje tif the car and s^K^ured in 
place by means of a bulbjn of bone or shell or wood fitted fju to 
the cud. 

It is said that the groiesqiijp fibres in recojjin^ably hnninn foriri 
which are a cnnstant feature of the carvings hi wmjtJ or bone or w!mle 
ivorv, as well as the incTepoitdent figures, larirc or of wr»<xt or 
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stiine, ar^ representations of tfie minor gods, who arc in fact 
ancestors. While this is no doubt true in general, it seems likely that 
the groups o£ mintitc figures which apijear in the ear oraafnetits are 
an exception. Tliai the conventions which tire universally obsmeil 
in the large carvings—the disproportionately large head with round 
staring eyes and flattened nose with daring nostrils, the short bixly 
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with arms bent at the elbow and hands resting on the abdomen, or. 
in some cases, with one hatui raised to the lips—that these conventions 
are for the most part neglected in the case of the ear oniamonts is not 
in itself decisive, ftir the restrictions imposed by the smallness of the 
sp.'ice available may have led to this departure from established rtiU*- 
This limitation and the fact that in must instances the figures are 
arranged in grfmfjs engaged in some kind f)f vigorous action may have 
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led to their being represented usually in profile, and, thcnigli the 
carving is 6 jouft to the use of a technique which is rather that of a 
draughtsman than of a sculptor. 

What kind of activities are here represented? Definite infomia- 
tion is lacking on this point as it is concerning most of the facts or 
ideas that the itarquesan carvings sjunhcilize or represent, Our 
knowledge of the aboriginal customs also leaves much to be desired 
in the matter id coherence of details and of definiteness. Yet an 
locamination of these mimite carvings seems to show that some of 
them are intended, if not to illustrate directly, at any rate to sjunbol- 
ize, certain of these customs, 

Tlie two smaH figures at the lop of Tig. 103, the treatment; of 
which is, hy the way, markedly more plastic than that of the others of 
this group, are shown supporting two cubical objects on a flat surface, 
j\ comparison of this with the two pairs of ornaments at the tjoitom 
of the illustration reveals these objects as human heads. In connec¬ 
tion with what seem.s to be the formal presentation or offering or 
depositing of heads here depicted it is interesting and suggestive t(i 
read the foUowittg account of customs associated u-ith the human 
-'jacrifices and the sendee of the temple or morah "The we 

are told, "w'ere the bikers of idols, Tltey guarded the victims . . . , 
strangled them, prepared the heads, were, in general, the assistants, 
sometimes the messengers of the priests" [Dr. Tautain, L'anthro- 
pophagie et les sacrifices humains aux lies Martiuises, L'Anthro¬ 
pologic, VII (13%), p, 448], "The head [of a victim], after having 
undergone a process intended to presence it and especially to keep 
the hair on it, was placed on an alter and kept there for a very long 
lime" [loc. cit„ p. 446], 

The ear omaments tn the second an<l third row' frr>m the top of 
Tig. lOJ and the left hand member of the next pair but one below 
have an important feature in comirmn. The figures are highly con¬ 
ventionalized and fragmentary and it is practically impossible to 
unravel all the tangled detail of posture and action: V>ui it is clear 
in several cases that there is a figure at the bottom of the group 
clutching and being clutched by the fingers or toes of the othtT 
figures, who are also clutching, apparently struggling with, one 
another, and at the same time holding the prone figure. Several 
of the upright figures have at first sight a curiously birdlike appear¬ 
ance, being apparently provided each with a long bill. But closer 
examination shows that this memlx’r terminates in a handi it is not 
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a bill nor a proboscis, but aji ami, a severed Jimb held in the mouth, 
in all probability,. 'Fhat there is no line draivn across it to marie the 
place where the severtri enti enters the mouth is not especially signi¬ 
ficant in view of the small siac of the carvings and tlie length tfj which 
stylization of the figures has been carried- 

Let us see what light is thretwn on this grouping of the figures, so 
far* as we have been aide to fletemiine it, by the pertinent portion of 
an accomit of the pructsiure at cannilialisUc feasts. "Everybody," 
we read, "threw himself upon the corpse to make sure of a portion. 
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If a man had no tbumbwij taiifc. ht wf.iviTd Itfur the skin Jouso widi his 
teeth in thick gtjtiiMjts from nrnnnd the nipple and could then, 1 was 
assured, rip the whole arm loff with a mngle tiiir" [K, von den Steinen, 
Rt'Lse uach den Marqm^sas Irisetn, reprinted from Verhandlungeu 
der Gesellscliaft fur Errlkunde, Berlin, lft9Sj. It is notcivorthy that 
one of the fiptires on die fan handle shown at the left in Fig- Ifd 
is caiTjang a sevemi arm over his shi'uldcr, 

W'hatever may have been the oripinal connecticn bElwecii tan- 
nil>al(sm and human sacrifices In I’nlymt'^iia generally, tliere is no 
doubt about their close association in the Marquesas. Victims for 
ofTering to the gody were ofitained from neigblioring settlements at 
tlie instance of the sut>crirn- ijriests. On the death of one of lliese 
pni!sts, thrpi? rictirris Imd to ftp secured. Two i>f these were hung up 
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Lti_tin> nu>rai—till; wasting of the flesli on Uie wiis ecivivalent 

tn its c^insumplirpn by tho gild to whom the offering was model tht 
third was cut up and eaten by ibtvse privileged to be at tJie ceremony. 
Iht' rriii((.r. fiT superitir pricirts. pcrsirtts of distinction in the ootumu- 
nity. their relatives, the captors of the tnctims. and swch other persons 
UF ihv Tanas miglit summmi, A|ioi*t- however, froin such ocoaRions 
these, contiil^alism was pnictisefJ by the people of XuknJiiva, in 
the case of enemies slain ur taken in liattle: and, in times of scarcity 
of ford, men would slay and cal even membcTs of their own families. 
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Tho fea.st^ of the profajie seem to have been held, not in the iiuiral of 
the Tanas, but in large paved or leveled open spaces which were 
devoted t-n public festivities of various kinds, 

The large wooden figure. Fig* lh4, was taken front a spot near 
the valley of tlie Taipi. the "Typee” of Herman Melville’s classical 
account so named of Nukahiva in the forties of the last century. 
Thfse figures of lesser divinities were set up in the morals. Soiilptur- 
ally, they inhibit the same general chameteristies as the smaller 
figures in wckxI or hone or stone: but it is interesting to note that 
as the dimensions of a figure decrease the importance of the head is 
preserved at Uie expense of other portiona of the h<Kly, the legs 
especially tending to dwindle, until in some of the smaller figures of 
lione they practically disappear, w hile the head retains its impressive¬ 
ness through the grotesquely disjjmpf.jrtionalc largeness of its size. 
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On eadt cheek this figure Ijears a curious mark oarvwl in rdicf, 
presumably a Tepresetitation of djiiilar marks tattcood cm the faces 
of the men. These two marks are <|uito am!tar in their general out¬ 
lines, the main tracery ftmnitig a somewhat irregular cross. The 
details of the filling Ixjtween adjacent pairs of arms are slightly differ- 
eni in the tw'O eases. This cruciftion siTubol appears again and again 
in slightly varying forms on the objects wc have lieeo considering, all 
cif which, as wc have seen, have a mcpre i>r less direct connection with 
the ritual sacrifice of human hdiigs. It occurs on the back of the 
hefid of the figure carvefl on the bone cylinder attached to the war 
trumpet (Fig. 87) ; in the same position on cme of the figures on th^ 
cylinders which <Iec«5raLe the ding for carrying a calabasJi (Fig* 91) i 
between Uic hands on the alxiomen of that figure; on two, at least, 
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of ilw ear omEunents tl'ig. 10,1); antt twice, in a desiRH which may, 
perhaps, t>e its prototype, on the narrower sides itf one tjf the fan 
handles, between the two human figures which form the principal 
feature of the omamenl (Fig. 98), In this last case it appears l>-< he 
constituted by the eCEmbinatioo tif tour elements each of which 
suggests the regular com^ntional meihtxl of representing a hand 
(Cf. Figs, 84,94,97,104, etej. It occurs also sometimetf iin the chibs. 

That the use of this syntbol in all these classes of articles, anti 
others l>esides, indicates a connection, pn^batily magical, with the 
rites to which their employmeni is in one way or another related 
seems certain. Tlie precise nature of that connection remains doubt¬ 
ful. I'he cruciform mark, whatet'er its exact significaiice in the 
instances of its use illustrated here, a significance prtibably noE less 
blcwxly than that of the hook, exerdsed its magical influence on cer¬ 
tain occadons on the side of mercy. "Wlierj, living or dead, an 
individual had been captured as victim, if his family could fi[ul out 
u> what district he had been taken, it was p^)!;silJTe for his wife, 
daughter, or mother, jterhaps other relatives, to pay him a last vi.sit. 
For that purpose they bared their bodies completely and dniil>ei:l 
their faces with cliarcoal, w-hence the name kispekn kutibu tiitr which 
was given to them. This costume assured them freedom to approadi 
the victim and to return home safe and sound, w'ithoiti having unrler- 
gune any insult nr ill treatment" iTautain, loc. cil„ p. 451], The 
interpretation given of the native words in this passage '*[adomt^ 
wit h] iiutny creases of charcoal or is proliably not correct. 

The grfjiiping of the syllables is apparenily hudiy^: kn*thu ahi stands 
preEnimably for ktt itiuihi. If this Is so, the rneuning wntild 

be simijly "cross of smoke \$ril, sfxit)." Dr. Tauiain adds, "anil 
in fact the daubing in riuestkm took the form of a cross" [[fjc. 
cit., foolnoiej, 

■[■he fan hanfUes (Figs. 9.t-l01) are fully carviKl on all sides. 
The full face view of the principal figures represtmted is seen on the 
narrow sides. The w*ider sides arc filled in with subsidiarv ornament, 

r 

chiefly, human faces;, parts of the body, flesigns resembling those 
composing the hands of formal ornament on the clubs. In one ca.^* 
a two headed scaled figure appears (Fig. 96). Some of thest; figtires 
have one hand raisetl to the lips (Figs. 95. 99, 100). 

This latter feature appears also on a figure reitrt^senteti as in 
scatwl posture (Fig. 106), which has probably been cut <^ff from the 
shaft of a canoe ornament similar to Fig. 105. Ohjw-ts like tlte hitter 
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Imve Iteen descrili<s<l as supports for the yards o£ canoes. But the iri- 
ang^itiiT malting sail of a Marquesan canoe required no yard that 
would cross the tnasi at right angles and thus rest naturally in such .a 
crotch as is provitled by this object. On the other hand, Captain 
CiM'ik in ilcscribing the canoes of these islanders speaks of the hc?ad, i.e. 
stem, projecting “horizontally, and . . , carved into some faint and 
very rude resemblance of a human face" [Voyage 11, i, p. 31 L Lond* 
1777, \V. Strahan and T, Cadelll. This corresponds with the carving 



Fijtiine fitim m cawv omnjpmt: fftrtit wdr 
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of the p^urtton of this object which would pn>jecl over the water if it 
W'erc attached to the stem or stern of a canoe. The holes in the wotxl 
provided for attaching it arc at the wider end where the figure is 
seated, Lisiansky. writing in 1804, speaks t>f “a crooked piece of 
wttotl" fastened to the stern, "through which runs the sheet of a tri¬ 
angular sail, made of matting" [A Voyage round the World ... in 
the Ship NWa, London, 1814, p. 90], According to the account given 
of the Marquesan canoes by Roblet, the surgeon who accompanied 
(lapiain Marchand in the Solide, "their stem is terminated by a pro¬ 
jecting piece, which imitates very imperfectly the flattened head of a 
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fish, or rather the under jaw of a pike*' [A Voyage round the World 
performed by Etiemie Marchand {1790-1792), Voh T, p. I IS. Lond. 
ISOlJ. At any rate the projecting figure set at an acute angle to 
the shaft apijears better suited for hitching a rnpe over than for the 
support of a yard. This object is most likely an ornament like that 
described by Roblet, taken from a canoe modeL » 

The peak which crowns the head of this figure gives it an outline 
differing both from the others hitherto described or illustrated and 
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TJk stnifitii «««l jiiraHHi the itUlt, w whMt itw stippert for the 
fnet wu Iwianil with oonl ntaJe c»f oocnmu tkhir^ 

Fto. 10$. 

from those whkh fonn the foot rests which were attached to the stilts 
used by the Marqvicsans (Figs. 107-112), 

Although he misunderstood the purposes for which the stilts 
were employed, the editor of the notra made by Marchand and his 
companions RobJet and Captain Chanal has given an excellent 
description of a footrest taken to France by Chaiiab It applies in 
nuist particttlars to the examples illustrated here. “Each stilt is 
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conipc^sect of two pieces,* the one, of hairl wt^id and of a single piece, 
tnay be called the sirp; tlie other 15 a pole of light wood, more or less 
long, according to the stature of the piTSon who is to make use of it. 
The step is eleven or twelve inches in longth. an inch and a half in 
thickness; and its breadth, winch is four inches at the top, b reduciVj 
to half an inch at the tj^'jttom, 1 he hind part is hollow'ed out Hkc a 
gutter or scupper, in order to be applied against the pole, as: a check 
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nr fish is. in sca-ttirms, applic'<] a^nsi a mast: an(l it is fastened ro 
the poJe , T . tiy semtit or tashiunps uT cocuanut basst thcTnpper 
lashing: passes tiirmigh an oblong iiole. piencet] in the thickness of the 
step; ant! the l^^wer one embraces, «*ilh several turns, the thin part, 
and confines it against the pole, 1 'he projecting part, which t should 
call the ''leg, and (iit which the foot is to rest ctosswisg. bends upwards 
^ it branches from the pole; this dog is an inch and a half in thick¬ 
ness ; and its shape is nearly that of the prrjw of a ship, or of a rostrumi 
or, if the reader pleaiw. that <»f a truncated nautilus. The under (Mirt 
of this sort of shell is slightly striated throughout its w'hote surface, 
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and the stri^ie commence from the two sides tn ortleT to jcnn in the 
lower part on the middle, and there form a continued webj its upper 
surface is almost flat for roceiting the foot, and it is in like manner 
Omamenied striae of no great depth, which form regular series 
of salient angles and of reentering angles^ The clog is supportc<3 
by a bust of a human figure in the attitude of a Cariatidcs (rfcl, 
wrought in a grotesque manner, which greatly resembles a support of 
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iht Eg>'pt.i<m kind: it has Ix-ltw it a aXMtul ftgvire of the samv kiml. 
but smaller, the h«i(! of which is placed below the breasts of the large 
one; the hands of the latter are placeil flat un the stomach, and its 
body is terminated by a long sheath, in order to form the Inwcr ami 
pointed part of the step. The arms, as well as the other parts of the 
body of the tw\i figures, arc angularly striated, like the upper face fif 
the clog'* (Marchand, I, 119-[20], Tltis answers generally lo the 
appearance of the University Museum's hTiecimens, None f>f the 
latter examples, however, has a double figure. The author of this 
description supposed that stilts were used by the Marquesans as a 
means of getting about during inundations in the rainy season. 
l,angsdorff [Voyages and Travels in Varimw Parts of the World 
during the Years 1803-1807, p. 15L Carlisle, Pa, 1817] jttstly 
observes that, "if it should be alleged that the frctpiency id inundn- 
lions, and the necesaiy of keeping up an intertxnirstr with each other, 
has led them to [the pursuit of stilt walking], 1 answer, that people 
who always g<t naked, and are swimming about all day long, h8*4*0 no 
great reason to be afraid of wetting their feoi, and cannot therefore 
make use of such a means of keeping them drj* from necessity." He 
might have added that the nature of the surface of the islands pre- 
cl udes any possibili ty of extensive floodin g of large areas. I ,an g sdi jrfT 
]It>c. cil.j gives a concise account of the use to which these stilts were 
put. '* Next to dancing, one of the favourite amusements among these 
people is miming on stilts, and jxThaps no n;ition on earth can do 
this with so much dexterity as the inhabitants of Wasliington’s 
Islands. At their great public festivals they run in this vfny for 
wagers, in which each tries lo cross the other, and throw him down: 
if this be accomplished, the person tlirowm Ix-comes the laughing 
stock of the whole company. We were the more astonished at the 
dexterity shown by them as they ran on the <limcing place, which, 
l>eing paved with smooth stones, must greatly increase the difficulty, 
Cliildren are thoroughly habituated to this exercise, even by the tiirue 
thej* arc eight or ten years old." Further: " It seems that the ix^ople 
of Nukahiwa . . . represent in their pantundmic dances most of the 
common actions of life, as fishing, slinging stones, running on stilts, 
swimming and the like" [op. cit., p. 14,3]. The two footrests shown 
together in Pig, It 3 are from a child's stilts. The dancing places 
referrcrl to are the levelled, or paved areas in which public festi^Hiies 
were celebrated, to which allusion has already t’lcen macle- 
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NOTES 

Gifts. 

The fonomnj^ gifts have been received. 

A collection of Greek and Etruscan potterj’ and bronzes from 
Miss Nina Lea. in niemory of her father, Mr. Henrj' Charles Lea. 

A collection of plaster impressions of cameos and intaglios from 
Mrs. William L. McLean. 

•An £g>'ptian scarab from Mr. James B, Bonner. 

Two United States coins from Mr. A. J. County. 

A Mexican poncho from Mr. C. M. P, Herring. 

Andent Penivion textiles from Mr. J. Alfonso de Gary. 

An Apache basket from Dr, William Pepper. 

A coileclion of Rio Grande pottery from Mr, Otto Mallcry. 

A birdskin coat from Alaska from Messrs. Van Horn & Co. 

A group of North .American and South Sea Island baskets from 
Mrs. James £. Hood. 

A Hupa Indian basket from Mrs. Edgar P. Smith, 

A suit of Japanese armour from Mr. Lindley Johnson. 

.A group of Japanese models from Mrs. Geoigc N. MacauJey. 

Pl’RCHASES. 

Section of Oriental An. 

Five Persian manuscript Ijooks, 17th century. 

A piece of Persian brocade. 

.A large South Indian stone sculpture representing Brahma, made 
in the 11 th century’* 

.A South Indian stone scttlplure representing Vishnu, made in 
the 11th centunr. 

Section of Primitive Art, 

A carvetl ivory club of the A'^akutat Indians, 

A collection of North American ethnology, 

A collection of bronzes, wood cannngs and ivory carvings from 
Great Benin, 

An African carving, 

A Bogolx* beaded knapsack. 
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A Hawaiian royaJ Feather robe and cape. 

A Maori feather cape. 

A collection of tapa cloth from Polynesia, Micronesaati mat 
and belts. 


Other Accessions* 

From Prof, Flinders Petrie, on behalf of the British School of 
Arciueologj' in Egyptj tlie Museum has obtained a e<insigiiinent of 
objects discovered in the recent excavations at Gurob and Labim, 

Docent Service. 

Miss Helen E. Femald has been appointeil Chief Docent, With 
her assistants Miss Femald has organized a series of guide talks in 
the galleries which will be given at stated houi^ in the afternoons. 
The calendar of these talks may be obtained at the Infomiation Desk. 

Palestine and Eovptian- Exeehition's, 

Mr. Clarence S, Fisher conducted excavations at Beisan in 
Palestine during the summer and autumn from June 20 to October 15. 
The utjrk began on the Acropolis and reached to a level corresponding 
to the early Christian period. Among the objects found were mosaic 
pavements, Arabic inscriptions and an Egyptian historical stela. 

In Movember Mr. Fisher relumed to Egypt and began escava- 
tions at Tliebes where a new oonecssian has been granted by the 
Egyptian Government to the University Museum on behalf of the 
Ecklej’- B. Coxe Jr. Egyptian Expedition, 

Mr. Ernest Mackay, lately Government Inspector of Antiquities 
for Palestine, has joined the staff of the Egyptian Expedition, 

PUBLIC.ATIOSS, 

A new volume of historical documents in the Babylonian Section 
of the Museum by Dr. l^eon Lcgrain, Curator of the Babylonian 
Section, is now in press, 

A volume by Mr. Clareiice S, Fisher on the excavations of the 
Eckley B. Coxe Jr. Expedition at Gizeh h ready for the press. 
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Egyptian Section. 

The Egyptian Section of the Museum will be closed during the 
months of January and Februarj' for painting and repairs to the 
gallery and the reinstallation of the collections. 


Lectures. 

Ehiring the autumn of 1921 the Saturday afternoon lecture course 
was as follows: 


Not'ember 5. 

November 12. 

November 19. 

Novemlier 26. 

December 3. 
December 10. 
December 17. 

On Sunday 
December 4. 
December li . 

December JS. 


W^Uliam Curtis Farabee, Peru Before and After the 
Incas. 

Charles K, Edmunds, In the Footsteps of Marco 
Polo. 

Robert Cushman Murphv, The Wav of the Sperm 
Whaler. 

George Byron Gordon. Constantinople and Sancta 
Sophia. 

Henry E. Craropton, Guam and tlie Ladrones. 

George A. Reisner, History of Egj^ptian Art. 

Henry E. Crampton, Siam and Java. 

afternoons the following lectures were given: 

George Byron Gonlon, Constantinople> 

George Byron Gordon, Constantinople, the Capital 
of the Stdtans. 

George Byron Gordon, Constantinople, the City of 
the Cffisarg, 
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New Mejibebs. 

The tollowing mcmbeni have been elected: 


CONTRIBUTIKC MjiSlBERS. 

Walter L Otoper J» N* Pew, Jr. 

Sustaining Mejirek. 
br, Cheeseocum A. Herrick 


AN'NtrAL Members. 

Mrs. M. B. Enight 
W, W, Lambom 


Dr- Frederick W. Allen 
James H, Babcock 
Mrs. Ellis W, Bacon 
Erskine Bains, Jr. 

Dr. Henrj’ Beates, Jr, 
RoliciT J- BGrryman 
George Howard Bicklev 
A. J. Drexel Biddle 
Miss Cora S, Brooks 
Mrs. James P. Calvert 
Mrs. George R. Camp 
J. W. M. Canlcza 
Mrs. Grellel Collins 
Mrs. Clarence D. Dolan 
Miss Mary S. Fcbigcr 
Georgif Flagg 
Dr. J. G. Herchelrotb 
Charles Hodge 
Bcnjamtti R. HoHman 
Mrs. Emory R. Johnson 


David H. Lane 
Charles R. Loeb 
MiTi, .Agnes M, McAvoy 
James F- Magee, Jr. 
Mis. Kingsmill Mam 
George H. Mitchell 
Miss Flurence B. Neely 
Mrs. R. H. Neville 
Edwin C. Nevin 
Rev. Jeremiah D. Nevin 
Alfred E, Pfahlcr 




Miss Margaret D. Pfahler 
Radits 

Arthur R. Spencer 
Joseph A. Steel 
William AU.»erl Sullivan 
Mrs* Justice M. Thompson 
Max Voigt 
Mrs. .Albert Wolf 
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